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Stephen H. Spurr 

The Council of Graduate . Schools and Graduattui-ducntion. despite'-all 
rumors to the contrary, is in fairly healtJiy ^condition, tlianks to the graduate 
deans of the. country, to the'students. and most of all to the/aculties, Wc find 
ourselves with a sliglit increase in graduate enrollment in the country - you will 
hear, the details later in this meeting - despife'a slight decrease in fellowship 
support. 

The council, binder Dr. Page's leadership, is* growing. We admit t<?d two 
instfrutions. today, bringing our total membership to'an even)300. T<)e<;e 300 
institutions provide 98% of all thq doctoral degrees in the a)untr,v and 8>5% of all. 
the master's degrees in the. country. The council is expanding Us operation, is, 
solvent, and has a number of exciting projects underway which yoi? will hear' 
about as the meeting progresses 

' \ ' ' ' ' • • .' . ■ 

' Philip M. Rice 

Thd.subject of this program, nontraditlonal^raduatyrirograms, is indc/d one 
that: is somewhat difficult to define, rti fai^^.t^it may b>>ir((^levant even to attempt 
a definition.. , L 

In a period of 'rapid, often excesBively pressured change - sometimes cl|ange 
for the sake of change imposing a framework on tiielboncept of nontraditional 
programs almost certainly ti^ansfers those back to tln?/traditionaI. Americans in ' 
mliny respects are faddists, and the true American tradition- quite frequently 
relies.^heavily on the bandwagon.approach to ^change vis-li'Vis ihe other great 
Aijiprican tradition, adherence toMhe status quo, ^* . « 
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Neither tradition, however, is apt to corfte to^sii^taiitive improve mentJO^ 
nOnlraditional graduate programs, ii' Uiey ure -tb. bV defmed' at all. ni^be 
described as. those that atjcast appcar^o be.radical cinnge in answer.to pokilar 
criticistii both tVom within the ranks oj* acade.mia and from withctut. They^e 
not prinfard/y concerned with preserving or improving tlia't' which we already 
have. They.are primarily concerned witlrthat wliich is^iew..^ • . 
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Developments in^Nontradrtional Gi^aduate Education 

' * Robert'Kingston 

. In al> article in the hmrml of Hi^fwr Hclucation a distmguished officer of 
this organi/aLioii. in intrpducing^tlic discussion of grad\iate education, remarked 
(aud*I think this is alniost a quotation):^"No one could be nuT^e uncertain as to ' 
'whafto. rhink tHtin i;* He A^as a graduajKchool dean at tluji^im'e. I know 
presidents are even more uncertain aboii^ademic affairs jh/i deans a reV but, ^ 
nonetheless. I take up the cliallenge that ( president cannot beViore uncertain as 
to wh;it to think than • 

,As.a matter of fact, f am. even uncertain a^ to 'my qualifications to .talk on 
this .subject/ rcan think of only one. hifmely, that I am not now and neverhave * 

• been an adiiT^nistrator. a faculty member, ora product of an American graduate ' ^ 
school. And if that, is not nontraditional enougli. I can only saf that the^awe I 
feel before this assemblage's nontraditional fo; me at any rate.. 

Until a year ago 1 was administrator of a grant frftm the Nitional 
Eifdowment ihe^Homanities to rj:organize undergraduate education, and at 

* that time 1 recall I was very interested in nontraditjonal study. As a matter of 
^ tact, 1 was very, interested in aity sign of study at all. 

Since becoming just a bureaucrat - and leajrrtng.. incidentally, that it is very 
much more blessed to* give than to receive ^ tliis interest lias been^sustained and 
the Kildpwment has been- able to facilitate a number of experiments m 
nontraditional study at the undergraduate leveL \ 

But rogrettably tliere have been no signs of any graduate schools anxious to ^ 
encourage mntraditional studies. In fact, when Dr. Rice Hrst called lo ask me to 
speak myrinitial response was simply laughter not very courteous but very 
honest, and tHat subsided into tho quest it^oAvhat nontraditiomi! graduate" 
stJdies? It was an expletive ratlier than a question and 6^ C^^ijMd^o not 
havJ an answer: whar nontradition;il studies? : >^ • l: 

Ifter theVublicitv i^ivcn .to changes' or. wowld-be changev in undergraduates 
edMioii, it is jeasy to\-onolude that not a lot new is-going on in connection 
witit graduate education. There i^n increasing empiiasis on the, seminar and, of 
course, <in easing of the number of required courses. There .is a slnit to 
independenustudy. ah easing of the language. requircme^. and greater student 
participation in. departmental affairs, at least non\inaily. 



■ Somc Ph.D. programi^.noW coming into l^oiiig roncct n#\v interests fii soci;il 
. problems.^ The Randoin HouSc^ 6m£/e to Graduate Stiicly lists Pli.D.'s in^ity 
planning/niass coininunicati'J^. opidomiolpgy. biometry . ^^lental Uiedicjnc. and , 
of equrse, a ptegory ca^le^ **niisccllanoous programs, leading to tlic Pii.b./; 
which includes Buddhist stu^i/s/ water resource*, resource 'deveiqpmcnf, and so 
on; new subjects, you 'see, Wit nptjiihg that- we can cait nontraditionaP graduate" 
programs. " . , ■ % \ .' ' 

The kinds of change*livat are. occurring are occiu,ring most easily' in aren^i of 
gradual^ study or interpraetieal education. For instance, Brigham Young 
University has a program- whereby, high schoot principals can obtain the 
doctorate in education while continuing on the job. Audre> CohLMfs College for 
Human Service, which siarjed m the mid-1960'siis a moansbf tak-ing women on 
welfare with high scItqoI or grade schooreduealion aiid putting thcni through a 
two-year w(5rk'study program/to gef the A.A^degreC. is currently bfing upgraded 
or- may be upgraded toxi continuation of this two-year curriculum leadint not^to 
the fi.A. degree but to the M.A. degree in period of t\vo years. You iVayV of 
eoupsc. consider that nontraditipnal.V ... V 

Th^re are some attempts' to change tW delivery s^/stcm of graciuht^ 
education. Many of Ihein merely involve*a*grqi^cr' toleration ibr the part-^iiplci 
student and stwcfents enrcjdling after a long absence from t"he university, 
Post^ollege. for example, has iustituted tlt,e wQckend'a)Ilege whereby students, 
can attend for a si.x-hour weekend over a f5-\Veek pe nocTanasJ h us ct||r>j:)Ietc a 
semester of: education. There Is'ntH-hing 'particularly tJontraditional about that 
■ unless it be the implication that'the st^udent caacoiiiplctea seinciit^r of\study Jli 
a weekend.' which, as a fori^r undergraduate pfbfij;?sor. 1 have never doubted. 
One other .nontraditional aspect of^the C. W. Post program, which' it ka^ie^' 
from Amedcan ^ Airlines, Js that y(ui can ^|iak^ nu)re monw by .of fori ng a^ 
package deal to l^sbaiids and \vives. That5li%' be iV^traditi^>nar in your 
financial offices. ' >.* 

It is probably sate to genqrali/e that clranges in gradimte education are 
primarily occurring at the level of individual teaj;hing in the classroom or at. the 
departmental level. 'They are -resfHrnsive to sl\ident , pressure and they are not 
necessarily the resSit of. ^iiy recon^deralLbrt. of the [Purposes of graduate 
education, or of the standards that it. should represent, or of the methods tirat 
may be appropriate to acliieving those sttndardsijuul those purposes. ■ 
* ^Ironically, tha^t- alone may make our **noilii.i^g'^ subject ^oday peculiarly 
timely, for I suspect that the*k4nds of exploratit»n' of nontraditional approaches 
which the commission represented by Pr5?sidci|y Spurr is expiorijlg are at the 
rtioment primarily majlers .of interest to uiiidjtrg.raduates m wtuiVdJa^^der- 
grniduates^ " ' I 

, There'c^an be no doubt tUtV.these rnbvtmejilk toward nontraditional study 
ai% the recognition th:it pe^^ple aspiring academic or • quasi^icademic 
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uncfergraduaie education may perhaps reach their aspiration by nontraditional 
'means -will have intplicutions for education in the graduate schools. They will 
have implications for the kind of {eak^hfij:\ve need to produce as the patteVn:>ot 
undergAluate education change and theXviH have imphcations because, afte^^r- 
all, it is the "man who gets his-'bachelor's d/gree'today, by whatever nieans„wTio 
will be. knocking at your door' toiiiorriAv. He will automatically and'.j^uite 
rightfully come.'to^ie graduate school t^i/cojitinue his education, but li,e will be 
many in number and with your limltedjclassroonis and your corridors Jwadirfig 
always to the rtlaster^s or the Pli.D.Vgrej. you may find no room for hnn there: 
You may ^tell Jiim his education is endedl if you are very brave, or if ypli ;ire not 
very brave, like many undergraduate^/ducators caught in^ the swccl^ng wind 
from Yellow SfUings. you will give U<m the prized-academic degree f 6 1; exercisej; 
with which academia has very l>Wle to du. and^ neither you nor iie will be 
•satisfied unless, of course., we begin to think thaf graduate. schooL til, niay.be 
noiftraditionai in its methods, may enUrge its view of traditional ends/.and may 
paradoxically thereby affirm perhaps even more competently [\v^\ betore its 
supposedly traditional staiidJfrds, . ' j 

Tire subject sho^ild be seen against a background that is marked 6y tour 
srtlient teatures. -T^lie first is the rate of unemployment Jiiiong. competent , iully 
doctored* young teachers, which would, have 'been unthinkableMO years "^go. 
Second, the number of institutions offering graduate training is increasing at an 
astonishing rate. Third, there is a [Vgliferation. of subject VnJhter within the 
graduate schooT And fo urlli, ,of course, omnipresent these Ways, llujre is th?, 
continuing uiisVrust anu)ng the ^iouiig'. directed toward est^ywhtrfl l^xitterns, 
^ estabhshed st-andards. and Kadj^ioually.. accepted goafe of ihe establishment 

itself. • ■ • / ' 

Of these four teatiires, the /irst two are demonstrable; they can be uieasured.; 
they carrxbe charted. The Hrs^one is a subject too depressnii^to dwell on; I will 
skip that. . ^ * . 

Regarding ihe seci^nd featiire, Mayhew in his Gfaduatc and rrojcssional 
Hducation'in 1980, 4 Carnegie repo'H of last year, suggested that number of 
doctorates conterred may ris^ from api)roxiiTiatelv^^:6.g00;in \ W) to 70.000 in 
19W. The Newman report loiind those tlgures^soniewhnt exaggerated, and tiiere 
arc already many .indications that the projection niay^ well be^ somewhat too 
- high, although the elevation last week o\ some of the Californiac^tate colleges to 
the' full digivity of the university may swing the penduluni back the other way. 

' The third teaturc. the enlarging of llitf subject matter of the graduaCe school, 
is aljio demonstrable it we look at tfic listings ofH^ie various institutions. It will 
..probably coiilijiue growing. Alter all. one. maifs pleasyrejs.anoliier man's Ph'.D.,^ 
-and that IS what the gradiRite school exists on. \ y 

' The fourth te;rture. coWmonly galled **studeiit unreU." gItliougU it is nt)t as 
easUy measurable as the others and it sort of expands to s\iit the mdividQal tastes 
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. *like the cerrterfold^of Playhoy* nonetheless, \xi$ts and many of on campuses 
, know that it exists'. . - ' - . 

i^- ■ 'Just a couple of weeks ago the American Council on. Education repotted the ^ 
\astopishing statistics that 38% of all graduate- students and iiyarly 4^% of those 
iri 'tfie humanities, .the mathematical and the physical sciences find their 
gra(fuate education irrelevant. As a matter ^f fact, 8% said That they wished Ihe^ 
had never gone to graduate school at alL 

These are the features -and the bac^cground against which nontr:^diti6nal 
;^udy in the graduate school has to be consider^ jf you are anxious' to consider 
jl^nd r.tliink. you sfiould consider 'it for'itis not unreasonable to assume that 
these four features are related one to another'/ ^ 

. An increase, in ttle number of gradijate schodls and graduat.e students may 
lead to an increase in the kinds of materials that, they wish to study. That may, 
^ lead AO an increase in. the number of Ph.D.s and also in the number of 
^unemployed, even po-haps unemployable, PIkD.s', and • that may lead to 
iiicreasing frustration on the piirt of graduate students. The root difficulty is 
simply one of numbers. . - ;* , 

'^t a recent meeting df the Association of University ^Research Adminis- 
- tratbrs, one participant quite plaintively recalled the time when the high school 
^diploma was the^/ew^/e/amw for every youngmanrNow,^e pointed out. it had to 
-be a B.A. for everybody and he asked,/lwhen wiir this process stop? Whfen 
■ college education is almost universal, th^will everybody 'aspire to, a graduate 
deg(^ee?" 

This is not an outrageous question, and it is one we should not fail to notice. 
There may in Cact be .some" sort of Parkinson's law requiring that fixed 
proportions of the population will always rise and aspire to the. next unavailable 
degree. Perhaps that is a Platonic law. Some of the figures I quoted suggest {ttiat 
this wiir be so^ and in a sense we cannot complain if it is. It is a sign of success 
fqr those of us^ho have taught at undergraduate cylleges as well as those^of us 
who. now write congressional presentations for National Endowment and who 
have always claimed tliat our goal is to encourage the love of ideas and t>ic desire 
to learn. » . • . . / r 

Advanced education, education bcyondJj|jj«*baclielon's degree, clearly then is 
not a bad thing (a) provided that it does not fail to train people f»r the kind of 
* work 'that society will call on them to do, (Z)) provide^ that'it does not train and 
qualify- them for jobs that it cannot offer them, and (t^rovilJed ^lat it doe^ 
not, by the scope of its operation, abdicate from^ts responsibility and fail to 
maintain those professional standards oA'hich it is the task, of the professional 
school, the graduate school, to affirm andmafntain. ' ^ 

* Thjfse three provisos arc desperately i*nportant and I would like to spend a 
momeht onnhem. I will take them in reverse order because the last one, the 
matter of standards, is a little delicate and I would like to be rid:'of it quickly. 
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• That cducalioiY for all luiglu be education for none is sonKMhing thai luis 
fortunately, and quite properly, not- been given nuieh heed' by- our society /VThe 
•training of minds for critical thought, that is, th'e training of the individual\or . 
creative citi/.enshif; is the'fufiction of high school and uiulergraduate educatioi\ 
It matters little that one^school inight.^be a liftle less ligoriniii hey.\onc student 
'might be'a little more devious tliere. By and Kirge/ufrdergvaduate educa^tion 
serves its purpose, but the problems are m\{ quite similar in the gra^hiate school. 

the graduate school at ♦tK^Fg.hest level is ;i pn^fessiinnal school th;U certi^es" 
the achievemait of p^rofes«<<nal qualifications. The goal toward whici) it works, 
the doctorate, is a cltar and narrow one. It provides-uol' ifiervK •expeviencij, 
which is educuftve. biit also , ctcar, purposeful, ^tcadciuic .experiences. And it 
certifies in the jast resort only the achitvemeivKof jvvlicului ubilities. 

Onco'.of the frightening statistics which you can jiick '.•.p th.ese days is the 
increase, in. the percentage of doctorates among degre es gl v.en. Xlie projection is 
that.; with ■current*cnrollmen't patterns, in 197^). 3.8'; ol all do/ees awarded will 
be doctorates as opposed to 2.\'^^ in'Un^O and we. have^iemployed Ph.D.s 

today. • ' ' . ■ 

One wonders what new methods of apinfiuting fresh young faculty members 
^ tVoiijj these swollen ranks of Ph.D.s chairineu will decidt^ ^ip^^^- l^^'^ii^ 

chairman oy lifs'^amiual pUgrimage sniffing one -after the o]her a^^ one does line 
wine, ''Harrard *5:>. not the best vinta^ge.". P^datable* with a small liberal arts 
^'college perhaps, or Bcrkeiey, *0S. a spicy brew not^for the conventional palate: 
may mature with aging. ".This sort of thing. i 

It 'is iamet,itable that the Ph.D. has become^i work ticket^. .but, it would be .. 
much 'more lamentable if it were no' longer even valid' for tTut, and it \ynild be 
evcn'more regrettable whicri was'the fust vif my provist^s if in so training ^ 
our graduate' students we failed to provide Uiem with the kin(lof education that' 
our society genuinely needs. . , v.- / 

if this is the moment for cohsidering no'ntraditional s/udy at the under- 
graduate level .and if this makes it appropriate to reexaiy^ne the w^mc and 
purposes of gradualC' education, ".then I think before we consider introducing 
nonti-adilional stiidy to the grudua^ school we must first thoughtfully ask 
ourselves the utiestions: For what 'does the giadnate school propose to educala.; 
AMiat \vill be the needs of our society'.*. '■ 
* i am not et en going to presiwne ii, suggest ion- or ev^^ivthe begimiing of an 
^ answer to those questions, although i L^uiki bint at .some steps *lhat National 
Endownient has l^akenH-o eircourage very well doctored professors to niove froiji 
the campus into otlnjT, inore creative educalional activities, bj^it I'am not going, 
to take the question any further becaui^e this has alh beciL a preface- to the 
consideration xTf nontradilional graduate studies. * 

■ ' From the foregoing it should be clear that I think w^can anhci[iate a sliarp 
increase in the enrollment iir graduate education dirring tliv-c^ming years. 1 tliink^ 
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,lhat,: with ■current'cnrollmen't patterns, in 197^). 3.S^" ol all do/ees awarded will 
be doetorayes as opposed to 2.r.; in'U)60 and we. have^iemployed Ph.D.s 

today. • ' ' . ■ 

One wonders what new methods of apinfiuting fresh young faculty members 
^ tVoiijj these swollen ranks of Ph.D.s chairineu will decidt^ ^ip^^ti: Ucan see the 
chairman oy lifs'^amiual pUgrimage sniffing one -after the o]her a^^ one does line 
wine, ''Harrard *5:>. not the best vinta^ge.". P^il^t^ble* with a small liberal arts 
^'college perhaps, or Berkeley, *0S. a spicy brew not^for the conventional palate: 
may mature with aging. "This sort of thing. i 

It 'is iamei,itable that the Ph.D. has become^i work ticket^. .but, it would be .. 
much 'more lamentable if it were no' longer even valid" for tTut, and it \ynild be 
even'more regrettable whicri was'the fust vif my provist^s if in so training ^ 
our graduate' students we failed to provide Uiem with the kin(lof education that' 
our society genuinely needs. . , v.- / 

If this is the moment for cohsidering no'ntraditional s/udy at the under- 
graduate level .and if this makes it appropriate to reexaiy^ne the m^ure and 
purposes of gradualc education, ".then I think before we consider introducing 
nonti-adilional stiidy to the grudua^ school we must first thoughtfully ask 
ourselves the citiestions: For what 'does the giadnate school propose to educala.; 
AVIiat \vill bo the needs of our society'.*. '■ 
* 1 am not eVen going to presiwne ii, suggest ion- or evi:ivthe begimiing of an 
^ answer to those questions, although i L^uiki bint at .some steps *lhat National 
Endownient has l^akcnH-o eircourage very well doctored professors to niove fioiji 
the campus into otlnjT, inore creative educalional activities, bj^it I'am not going, 
to take the question any further becaui^e this has alh beciL a preface- to the 
consideration xTf nonlraditional graduate studies. * 

■ ' From the foregoing it should be clear that I think w^can anhci[iate a sliarp 
increase in the enrollment in graduate education dirrhig tl\>c6ming years. 1 tliink^ 
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it is clear thai we should not expect ia prodiu:e. in fact should not, try to 
produce, an increasing number of Pli.D.s commensurate with thaV increase; 
, It IS also clear tluit not all those in that current enrolli^ieiit will have their 
imerest in pursuing traditional courses of stud>: by traditional .' means-', to 
tradftioijal ends. Yet it' will be the regpoifflbility t)f the gHwjuate school fo serve 
all of those baccalaup^ates -|)ursuing all of tfieir enas in alhof tiie^ditTerent ways, 
witHou't at any point relinquishing its tradi.ti-cMial rtiSponsibility for tilt 
affirnriation of standards'assocl^ated with tlie advunce.d degre^. ^ 
rMj^.a$sumption is that there is n variety' of purposes 101^1^^11 a student in 
the.Pu'tuTC Hiivy )yantM() go to graduate sclu')bi, rangi'iTg troni the traditional Ph,D, 
stu4era>t(>. tlw/ adult vcTlo simply .wants to continue his education in fields of his 
%^ own inteiHJSt, Jht latter is t'hought^ of traditionally as the hangJr-on of graduate 
" schodl who is expensive on faculty time and monay. ■ 

This may t)e an appmpjiitte tinV.to^ ^Mlynk thy assiiinptiuns beiiind. tins' 
.designation and* pcrlups ackuowjcdge'that WT)4"%' f^^rprisck-^f the university,* 
Including that piriM^f 'the university which caters to those wIk) have completed 
•their bachelor^s degrep. is to serve nuire aaults who have received higher 
educatiOr, to pro\^itrc thei^i with what is called life-bug education. The question 
; wtth. \which we .^yre conf ronted is. how will the-' ujiiw^^^^^ to 
^ :^aceommocraie*4ii^ such a.plurajity of grhup^ with/dilfer^^notives and 
, different purposes? And 'tlie answer is reiiectcd in M\c title of- our pa;]cV. 
Nontraditipiiai. Study Within the Graduate School. ■ ' . \^ 

We should note tirst that when we talk of nonrraditional.„:^tudy we re-ally 
. refer to one -'cfr .several of three ' things; nontradlfional suijpject matter. 
^^no^.traditibJl^l (netliods, and non'traditignaUtrl^'ture; . 

Nontradiiional subject matter- is by ' definition something that defies- 
definition so' I can get' av^ay \yiih that one, It 'is apparent, however, that if we 
view the university graduate scliool not merely as a place where one may come . 
to learn how -jo be a jnedical 'doctor or how to be a scliolar- of iiistory or a 
scholar of M||e classics but rather as a place where those who have achieved' the 
. !: level of gencrSs<^^ gather to explore such intellectual studies as are 

•relevant to'Jheir own lives and interests, then we shall see that there will te a 
' proliferation of new'^ubjects and a proliferation ()f new complexities of subject 
Is matter/ . . t- > ' i 

The practice whereby our graduate schools have trained hui\ iit^' j^..^ 
historians to train, budding young historians to train budding young historians is 
not -entirely satisfactory. The relatioflsiiip between tj^|,*juactital need and the 
resources of knowledge has iiot always been renieniberJS, Some of our graduate 
schools some of the lime have provided narrowty ovoeational training even in 
their humanities departments. The well-trained graduate student lu^j often been 
trained to teach his siibjett. which means what ife was taught, and so he refers to 
**niy Held;' "my subject,'* ''my period." ''iny department.!/ and even. God help 



him, ^^my student," like a tcudal lord* about to exercise his droii dc seigneur. , 
This may have to change^ 

There is a .need lor something nontraditionul in our graduate schools. 
Untie r graduate schools may introduce np^w and nontraUitional subject matter not 
only .because knowledge proliferates ^it because the- university's traditional 
socializi'ng function 'grows ii\creasingly important. As other inst^p^ms, the 
■ family, the church, etc., in our society become less effective, theTiniversity is 
centvit^iently an institution to whic-ti more' slutTents nvay go in their search for a 
*hlace that affords them intellectual stimulation, and it is ideally an institution in 
which^they may achieve a sense of belonging to an ongoing enterprise, either 
distinct from their work or ancillary to it . ^ 

So-. much for nonlraditional subject niatter: For nontrnditional methods we-' 
' need say very 'liVlev Fortunately, it in of the essence that nontradition;il study be 
' deterrpineU'by.-the riaturt; of the participants, their gOals, and. the available 
resources. W univer'sityis not yet required to fossilize nontradilional studies as^ 
-it has fhose of a rnore t'raditk)n;il nature over the past 100 years. . ^ 
* We may leaveMo the wisdom of Oui* Tuture^raduafe student^ the qiethods 
which they will introduce in coming years. We^ may leave it to their wisdom * 
provided tliat^WCv.are surc.thal tWcy/will not., of tlieir nature, subvert uur 
standards and dMlcct us coincidcntaily fromH^uf^'professional goals; ^ . . 

And so it jls the structure of "the graduate schoofand the change in traditional. ^ 
struc;^s that may accommodate nontraditional study to which >ye should . 
address our most .serious attention. We posited a graduate school tluit e.mbrlju^s . 
new subject matter and new methods 6f learning, that may acconimodute 
students anxioCis to acquire a Ph.D. by methods as yet undevised and sludwits 
who merely want, by .some method, to contimie their education to a level that 
sStisfio^s their professional or' personal ambitions.^ In what manner can the 
graduate, school eJer accommodate such diverse clientele? It certainly 'cannot 
witliiri.its present structure, 

kVakes no sense at ail to talk' about nontraditional studies in the graduate 
school unless we can first change the structurc'of graduate education. The, singk 
strongest impediment to tlie future development of the graduate sehool is our 
present ^'pattern of cours'es, credits, and, grades. It is a disciplinary pattern 
.appri^priat^to the law school; it has been set uneconomically in the colleges for 
years; audit is still in the graduate schotils allhough it was never necessary. 

'Our graduate ihools are the authority ♦or determining tl'e professional and 
the ^intellectual standards of the country. I hope these standards will be 
' maintained, for it is more important tliau ever that they should be. 

' Perhap<> other staiubrds lor other students may need to be established. If 
this is dune, then "the graduate schools may become not ;! last fortress against 
nontraditional .studies but thi^' source of ideas and an experimental laboratory for 
nontraditional patterns of education, - . * ' 



, If a. primary, task of the graduate school is to define its purpose, to describe 
its ' Standards, ;uid to maintain those standards by devising satisfactory 
.instruments of measurement and this is a purpose of^the graduate school ~ 
then it has another purpose: that oT educating, which should not be confused 
witli.lhe teaching or grading of courses. It is rather, to put ii more descriptively, 
a purjjo^se of the graduate school to provide the opportunity that people need to 
reach <he standards, defined by the graduate, school. For the university is a 
resource. It is a resource of books and people, and sometimes laboriitories. It is 
an academic community and an academic environment. The professor is part of 
that envirohVhent. He is a resource, as the library is a resource, and as such» ?hen 
the university is -a place where ideally student and prdfessor may meet t^)gethtr, 
because of conjunction of mutual interests. . \ * 

What r am suggesting if it is not already clear is that the time 'may\have 
arrived to eliminate the .connection that now exists between the teachingjahd 
examining functions of the university and perhaps to eliminate the, re?iiired 
graduate program and 'view the university instead as a^pl^ice thal.af fords sdtne 
-Icinds of learning, opportunities for those who; wish to contirtiie their educatio^i. 

The crux of the matter is this; if one kiiow^i wLt standards he wants t^ 
achieve tn awarding tl>c;Ph.D. or any othpr degree, then new 'motles of study are 
not threatening. If one is siire of his standards, one may be receptive to new. 
modes. ^ ■ . ' ' \ ■ ^■ 

Essentially, this is a plea- that the university beconit^ less narrow and iiicludc 
groups with different putposes and the new subjectsMhat interest theiii. It is a 
plea- that the university tmM these students to be serious and give them the 
leeway to develop the mpans of "study. But it is 'a conservative plea that the 
university become conserlative m defining and insisting ^ipon proper academic ' 
^andar^s, ft i's a^ple^ re4:ogni/^s that only some educative experiences are 
acadomic and mi^^^ be n^asured acadeniically. it is a plea that the university no.t 
p0ur f5r6mising studcn^ into the same'.mold. It is a plea that the University be^ 
able to admit stu^UMm freely "and graduate them only upon' special demonstra-' 
tion of c04»aTiCa5le ability. 

Ezra Pound once said that a nation which'does nx)t encourage a lively'poetry 
will die at the top. I have been.^ professor of English too long to think of the 
legislative [X3wer of poets as being-a1l it is qracked^up, to be^bOTl do'thjnk thai a 
natipn that does not care for the treating of its graduate students is probably 
sadly misusing orje of Its most useful resources, i like to think that the care and 
feeding of graduate studtints 'can change as readily as the news, or as readily as 
the care and feeding of infaius, for that matter, in response to new discoveries 
alid new needs. 

To insist that graduate schools can teach only their traditional subject matter 
in a traditional way. within a traditional structure may not be absurd, but it is 
not responsive to the socially changing needs of our country. To insist that our 
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':gradiuuc schools may leach new subjects but only in old ways and \Cithin an old 
^^Uuclurc is both absurd and socially useless. 

"The graduate school has always represented something that 1 believe in. We 
always need to train an elite, oddly enough, any nuni'ber of elites. Be 'they 
football stars, college students or graduate scliool deans, we do nee(?l them and T 
believe the graduati- school inusi mnintani itself to do so. But we nnust train 
vastly niore than an intellectual elite and the graduate school can do that, too. 
The graduate school can offer the confirmed B.A. to a graduate of Bryn Mawr 
20 years later jtist as it can start educating its future graduate dean the moment. 
iTe graduates from Harvard. ^ - ^ 

/Both can be done economically if the university is prepared t\) rearraTig(; its , 
resources in patterns" that are nontraditional. A pattern that can accommodate 
' nontraditional study wjthouY threat' to its standards is therefore all I suggest, a 
'.pattern in which standards and niean.s of certificayon .are precisely defined and 
in which therefore the library . U-J^ work progfJiJftirc home, the television set, 
•and the ",classrOLnn are all equally acceptable buVfinnit^asurcd' means toward the 
acqui?*iOn "of- knowledge and uivderstanding, and the graduate school ill which 
finally the faculty then becomes what } believe it ought ti) be : the he^rt of the • 
institution as a place of intellectual dhscoursc and a mean^. of soeiali/ati'oa: ■ 

The triumph of our country as a wi^k and if eloe^^ have some tjiumphs^- 
is that It has made resources available, |m that it has ever.dictated the way ii^, 
which those resour*ces should be used, this is tlTe paUterirttiat has enabled the 
' country to diSicover and use the best of its talents while, at. the same time 
remaining a. fairly 'tolerable phce for both^the elite and tfie ordinary. 

The graduate scJiooLlras not accustomed itscMf to think^of the ordinary. U is 
unlikely \o have" to do so in tjK future. The ability to nurture both the ordinary 
'and the elite does^noi come easily io our society and may not come easily tathe 
graduate school any ihore than it did io the undergraduate scho^^. 

e;eorge lilliot pointed out that we are a little afraid of the ordiuary and tiK 
familiar, aud it wduld be like hearing the grass grow or the squirrePs l>eartbeat 
and we would be deafened by the roar that lies oh the other side^of.silence; Our 
/undergraduate colleges were almost dealened by the roar^of.the I960^s. I like to 
think that the graduate schools in. the 1970's will not be. ; . 

Nontraditional Study: Opportunities for the Graduate School 

' ' Stephen H. Spurr 

'The educational' World today is atloat with such terminology as Mhe 
university without wallfs/" 'Mhe nonresidential college/* and *1css time more 
gptions/' These terms, and mai^y others, for want of a better name can be 
grouped under the title ''nontraditional study*' and are. as you know, the subject 
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of attack by a Commission on Non-Traditional Study under th^ chairmanship of 
Sam Gould. - ' 

J speak to these matters' not as ah expert but as an interested and 
enthusiastic amateur who is b^ing indoctrinated as a member of this^commissipii, 
and also as a long-time graduate dean concerned with problems arising from the 
artificial distinctions which Dr. Kingston has drawn so wpll between collegiate 
and continuing educatioi^, between residential and nonresidential education, and 
between baccalaureate and postbaccalaureate studies. 

One of the great contributions of American higher education is that it always 
has been ;open-en,ded in the way it has been open for'the motivated student 
regardless of his previous track record. In Europe oiily too-often the roads divide 
unalterably with performance at various examinations at various stages of life. 
Failure at any one of these several examinations may.^w^lljead to a permanent 
lower track .career choice. In this country, all of us. can fmd a college tcack 
offering a. second or thitd chance at any point- in our careers. Many of us have, 
and have ended up with^ doctor^ite after initial failure at some earlier point. In a 
real sehse, therefore, we already have broad opportunities .for. nontraditional 
study ahead of us, ' 

Here all of the components'of nontraditional study: hate been present for a 
Ipng time. Extension service courses off-campus, educational radio, educational 
television,, correspondence study, remote course study b/television and two-way 
audia communication, independent ^tudy for college students, computer-assisted 
instruction by remote- terminals, and even external degrees have in some measure 
always been a part of ouf educational systenf). It is perhaps ironic that the ret)irth 
of national interest in the subject of nontraditional study has occurred at a time 
when state iegislatures and other funding agencies are becoming increasingly 
-insistent that adult students pay their "own way and increasingly chary of 
supporting such university ventures in continuing education as the extension 
service, educational radio, and educational television. If nothing else comes from 
the current movement, perhaps th,e rediscovery will resuk in refinancing. 

Also important in the present rebirth of interest has been the explosion of 
new projects in the English-speaking world dealing with the subject of 
nontraditional study. We havehaia substantial number in this country basically 
following the models. that ha^e evolved in Eirgland Where we have long had the 
external degree programs of the University bf London and where the opening of 
the "Open University"; last year in that. country has revitalised tho thinking of 
nontraditional study: In this new university, students past college age are chosen 
by random processes on an open admission basis and are given the opportunity 
of earning degrees through a combinatiort of media including correspondence, 
radio, televi^iohVand localized counseling, Ahliough the Open University meets a 
quite different need in an entirely different educational system, it is notable that 
continuing education is ^this case i.s: degree^ oriented and is academically^ 
controlled rather than being constructed on a demand basis. It is also notable 



that it is bused on tlie use of in;iny media- of instruction ratlicr tliakon one or 

two. * . *^ , 

It was with this background tliat the Comniission on Nun-Traditional Study ' 
was organized this year. It has already niet-three times. My own concepts ctf the 
function of this coniniissinn are embodied in a draft 1 prepared for the 
Subconinmtee on Concepts. The thought o.f our subcommittee was that the goal 
of nontraditipnal study should be that e.very. person should have available to him 
or her opportunities learn at ,all times and" that everything possible shoifld be 
done' to remove t/rriers based on age and individual circumstances so that the 
progress of eaCh individual would be limited only by ti\e individual's intellectual 
capability and motivation. .' 

Dean *ice has already pointed out that the term "nontraditional study" is 
■ negtitive *^jnd can be defined only an relation to the affirmative "triiditional 
study.'' >tdmitting' that any definition must be arbitrary, 1 suggest that 
tradikiona! study should be identified as having Tour characteristics. First, 
traditional study is aimed at the college-age population/essentvally Hie 18- to 
€4-year-old age. groug. .Second, traditional stuciy is beamed* normally 
selection of thai population, .whether-chosen .oq: the basis of prior* academic 
perfoVr^ance. Jest perfocmance. or by assorted random processes. Third, 
traditional study is based on. a structured -learning enviroiiment. that is> the 
college campus.' Fourth^ and finally, ti-aditional study Is concerned Avith 
conventionirl academic programs.-aiid the futility of following this definition has 
already been exjglored by my predecessors. , *' • • 

So it follows, in line w/itli Dr. Kingstpn's^comment, tliat nontra^ditioiial study 
is anything o4^er than traditional study. 1 have already pointed out that there is ^ 
very little^ new^to this. Almost 'all of the potential student groups have been the 
target of educational programs of one sort or anotlier. Almost all types of 
' educational media .and technologies have been Ihe subjecv^Q|^ experiments. 
Nevertheless, we are dealing to a considerable 'extent with myths- and nyt with 
facts. Furthermore, there is. an important task b.efore t^s in packaging and 
labeling. Our proble^n is not only to develop nontraditional study opportunities 
but to make them socially desirable' and accepted. 'To do so. programs of 
nontraditional study must be endowed with as much rigor as parallel ast)ects of 
traditional study, and this indeed was one of the points that 1 drew from 
Kingston's "comments. And 1 would draw "fron\ that the conclusion that there is 
value in traditional institutions such as colleges, and universities getting involved 
in the nontraditional studies even Ihough their major functions Mi^i^,. Be 
performed by new types of educational iwstitutions. 

Coming to the issue of target po*pulations. tiicre are obviously many types of 
people who are not adi;quately served by traditional study. These would include 
the isolated educated person, whether he or she be isolated (or reasons-<of 
^ geography, local environment, or personal limitations. 1 would include iii this 
group the person living in both rural areas or overseas, the individual separated 
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from his peers, and any individual who may be isolated for physical or mental 
jimitations. The second group contains the underemployed person, whether an 

(individual serving in the armed forces, a member of a minority ethnic group 
limited in his job opportunities, or the housewife involved with raising a family 
of school-age children. The third group includes those with underdeveloped 
talents: the environmentally or economically 4isadvantaged . students of all 
ethnid origins. Obvio^y these. groups are neither mutually exclusive nor 
together are they totwR' .inclusive, but they do identify some of the target * 

•populations who may bAreached effectively through nontraditi^onal study. 

I would suggest ty/)u that the empHasi»of nontraditional study should be 
upon academic roles a/d academic programs, not upon the media or methods of 

. educatron. Our function as graduate deans and as educators should be to suggest 
particular types of academic -programs, whether traditional or not, for which 
there is a market as identified in a target population', and then tjo develop" 
organizational patterns and technologi|s by whicjh these academic programs may 
be brought to the population in question. In short, media should be adapted to 
academic programs, npt y'lcf versa. Simibrfy, academic programs should be 

.appropriately, identified and labeled wUM||^propriate certifications, such as 
college degrees. Tit^e point is not to offef a degree and then find a^ogram that' 
will fill if, byt to identify a desirable program and-then to label it prdfterly. 

fn translating these cpticepts into university organizations, K« seems 'to 
me-and agajn, I am going over ground tKat has "alre;idy been exptored-that new 

-organizational channels or patberns'aimed at developing a more coipmit^ed and . 
;^ontinuous input of pur university faculties must be developed, and they must 
tje desigfied to bringNtpgether and coordinate the various media already available 

,ih our^university structures. I personally like the idea of a coordinated "external 
'program" in which the conventional faculties work together with the extension 
service,' \yith radio, television, and other agencies of the university in providing 
nonresidential progAms on a broad and varied basis: 

My concept of the nontradilional outreach of the residential university ' 
embodies a separate nonresidentiq^ college with its own dean and faculty, with > 

^ some of the faculty being full time and others being shared with the traditional 
colleges on campus. Such a uni< would offer degree programs both on a course 
basis and on a credit-by-examination basis. The faculty would reach its students 
through correspondence assignments, radio, television, computer, live lectures, 
visiting counselors, ynd snort-term workshops, offered both in slack times oji 
canopuus and generally ahuind ' the region. Credit for courses would be 
interchangeable with that oP residential courses on campus. In fact, classroom 
pressures on campus might well be relieved by providing the alternative of^ » 
independejit study plus credit by exam'ination. 

I find myself an enthusiast for'oxpanding our educational outreach through • 
increased use of new media of instruction, independent study; and,crec^ by 



examination "lun^tMcplaee but to supplenKMit traditional learning processes on 
campus. At the suinJ time. 1 tlnd myself becoming increasingly conventional as 
to my beliels in the validity of academic degree structures, intellectual rigor, and 
a progra^n of accreditation., . ^ 

In this sense, let nie close witli the following. ■ • * ■ 

Do not assinne that independem study wilf be less expensive tlian traditional 
residential study. The costs of providing individualj/.ed access, counseling, and 
evaluation may w^U "offset the costs of providing facilities, for group instruction. 

Do not overe^imatelhe dem^Hid for education. More peoplp will continue to 
. watch football than educational t'elevisioi^More people will continue to listen to 
'rock rather than lo Bach. Most of us woulji prefer to talk rather than to lis"ten. 
" * Do imt unelerestimate the attractiveness of traditional liberal arts programs 
for- the -nDntradJtional student. The contenj of liberal gduciition changes 
constantly, but ihe desire and need Kur it remain constant. 

Do%i)t underestimate the motivation toward accreditation through academic 
degrees. Most people want degrees. Most' people enjoy working for them, s 

Nontr'aditional programs will be accepted unly to the extx?nt tha^ they are 
clearly as rigorous and as carefully stipervised as traditwnal programs. I do not 
mean to imply that we should continue to teach the same old subjects in the 

* same old ways. English^ can be focused on modern idiomaiic lileralu^eand 

• remedial training as well as on Waltdr Pater or Jane Austen. The language VftBc 
computer has as ^ much internal rigor as that of Euclid. Proljlem-oriented 
emphasis on social problems can be as ex^:iliug and as b|jic as conventional 
sociology, aitthrcrpo.logy. and psychology. I >do ,beheve.-t1ierefoie.. that ^only; 
rigorous intellectual ^pxercise and draining will be creditably and only that should 

aecredite'd. Talk 'sessrons are fine recreation^-but they;^rc no substitute for 
learning- Vocational^ and technical training are important ahd ' should hp 
nroCided. but not in our graduate sS^ools. There is much to be gained from t|e 
nantraditional movement, but in doiVig.so we should be careTuI to re.tain the 
intellectual quaUty cqntrol and the irttelFcttual vigor of our graduate schools; 
we should focus on subjebt mattei/apd: tar^t populations and not on the 
methodology; and -we carNuse'><iis' treod' effectively m nioving graduate 
' education forward in the years to/oriie, ' « /- ' i 

The Commissi* pn Non-Trlditional Study is essJsUi;illy concejned. w^th 
undergraduate prL^graihs. ,By"agree\ieiUMlie^Counci^ of Graduate Schools in the 
United Statesjointly with the Graduate RS^oTd Examinations Board has agreed to 
establish a parallel Pml on Alternative Approaches to Gradikate Education, It 
Will work closely in conjunction with the Commission on Non-Traditional Sj^udy 
and will provfde a. major input into this process, -Our President, Boyd Page, will 
be the chaifinan of this panel, which will be jointly appoifmed by the two 
graduate gr(*i3p^untf funded by the Graduate Record Examinations Board, Ifwill, 
\ believe, keep CGS involved in the^forefront of this developni^ wherever that 
may be. • V ^ 
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^ * Discussion " '■' ' 

• ». • 

Dr. Benson, Defense Department: I have probubly been in the actidemic 
wofrld longer than most of you here", and am going back to it shortly, s;) I think I 

, can speak- as an academician, too. I was very much ii^terestcd in both talks, 
especiaUy in Dr. SpUrr's, and I want to say sonietliing about aspotific example 

^ of what he was talkingabout and a problem that grows but of ii, 

' We run, 1 suppose, o/ie oi the largest adult education programs in the world, 
At the graduate level we have probably got 50,000-100,000 course registrations 
viath probably at least half if not more of the institutions that are ret>resented 
here^oday. ' , 

But we .hav^ a constant problem b^jcause our ppople nioye around and as 

rthey move, you aU are so suspicious of eadi otherV'int'egrity. that you just will 
not give them credit for what the^ did at another instkuiion. 

There are. institutions represented in this room (hat. offer programs with us 
that are good institutions but really not clear .at <he very top of the a(;ademic / 

. world, whatever that is,' thai will give no credit whatever for any graauat^^ourse/ 
taken at another institution on a one-year mastejr^s degree. There iire institutions] / 
that give 6 hours of credit. There are. institytions that give 8, 10 or if.'Ari I 
officer starts to take a program at. a perfectly rolputabie iristitutionwhen he is/ 
stationed in Europe. He comes back .to the,Uni[ed States and is assigned to a 

* base somewhere; another {)erfectly reputable instiVution is located at or near his4^ 
base,t)ut he just cannot transfer his credits. ' V 

Pr^ently we have, another situation. Here is a lieutenant-colonel who has 

. prettv^llluch made his way in the world and he starts taking a course that rfne of 
you ire giving. Uc finds he is ge-tting a or an A average in the course bj/ when ' 
he isVwo-thirds of the way through you tlirow him out because you 1iave just 

-.received his graduate record exam that was taken tliree years before and. that was 
too lowAXor you. or you found that he had some low-grades in his freshman ydar 
in colkfge, 1 2 to 1 5 years before. 

This all does not make very much s^Hise, and I do not think it fits with the 

i^ogls that Dr. Spurr so much Outlined. My plea to you is, try to/ive some faith . 
in ime another. You are all ptetty good institutions -you: rcaljy are. You have .. 
comWtent people. But try to recognize that ' the folks 'whq move around 
havp/to move for economic reasons. And it is not just the'military ; there must be 

^«rcivilian movement that is. far greater than what we hqve. Try to get yout 
faculties to ease up on these transfer'regulations. V> 

I would like very much to see this council set up a- committee that would 
outline yhat migJrt be a reasonable transfer policy, and I thinl if such a policy 
were set up, in due time most of you would begin to follow it as you already 
have in the case of some other educational vbmmittees. 

But here is^ place where you hav%k)ts o£,ppople who really want to learn. 
We have 700 or 800 Ph.D.s each in the army , and the air force. We have 
many thpus^ds^of people with master's degrees. Degrees are important to them. 
Dr. Spurr.;Vou are completely, right on this. - ■ . * . -Jf 

^ These men are going to have to make a major shift in life, and this degree 
means* something to them, but they cannot get it until the universities recognize*^ 

each other's achievements. 
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Dr Rees- Dr. Benson teterred to the military. Tliis isiwrticu'larly important 
vis-a-vis ■wuiiien, and women at -tiio undergraduate ' level and woinqi at the 
graduate level have the same problem with moving around, so^l Nwuld like to 
^rge that we do lollow up on wii.at Dr. BeMison suggested and try to get some 
policy that people will pay a littte attention Vo, ■ • 

— Years ago 1 was urging undergraduate women's colleges to try to identify the _ 
colleges that were similar to one another and arrange- lor al)e tier. acceptance al 
transfer crefcts: and 1 dc^think -lhat at the graduate level there is a syrt ol bui t-in 
simiraritj^ 1 do riot mc-J^'lv say that wC are^all the same, but there is a standard 
that all the members of this group have accepted and 1 really wish that we e(#ia 
try' to establish for the CoUnc-il of Graduate Schools, some point ol vipw.that 
would make it possible 'to break this rigid; scheme tlia< we have tlwt says, ' No, 
my insUtution, which is not as good as Harvard, will n^ ac'cept.Han/ard s credits 
under certain circumstances." 1 think 'a|t. of us are If ace d with that kjnd ol 
.preblern and 1 wish we could addres-s ourselves to it. . 

Dr Barker, University of Alabama at Birmingham: 1 would likejo make a plea 
to Df Benson and die armed services. We have had somC^nience with^ 
' training people both at the master's and the Ph.D. levels at our institution who 
/have been referred to us'by The armed/Services, and one of the real problems is 

■ that they seem to be hung up on msisti/ig that the peqple.move. . ,. ■ 

We'are not hi^g up on accepting Uisfer credits. In'facX we,w^»re accg^ting 
more than six houVs back when we werV not supposed to have been „but weYave v 
found ourselves unable to work out a proferam of stddy.even.at the Ph D level 
■ because we dd not know'how long these referred officers are gging to be with us. 

■ We tried to be innovative but .they iire simply , unable to-.tompleto even a major 
research proW which we still diink is the basis for a Ph.D. in the biomedical 

sciences 'specif\ally. ■ ' " ', > . u i , ..c 

Benson- W> agree there is loo much turbulence -personnel turbulence as 
we4iave it. Unfortunately, there arc,t5roblems. When the President of the. United 
States suggests a different program, our'people have to do it. 

D'r Alpeirt- 1 am'really preoccupied with the notion that wctan reach out in 
truly different ways and'yet really do something using the same pipeline that we 
have used fo'r 100 years, never subtracting any of the pipeline but adding 
occasionally a, new subject matter, ils Dr. I^ingston indicated in saymg that We 
arc somehow going- to generate new traditions, ntw kinds ol people, and new 

kinds of standards. \ ■ , , , , ', ■ .^mich 

■ Now it is one tlJrg to say the staiitfrriy^re high, but how do you establish 
diffcrent standards Lt are equally high if tiAaculty of the hng^^h Department 
still- divides iiself i/p by centuries, and if the faculties of the liberal arts or the 
humanities and the fine arts never talk to Uie p6ople in engineering' 

Sure they havCa program that says you have to take two courses across^the 
street but that de«s not change the.pipeline at all. The pipeline is thafof being 
an' apprentice to a professor' who was before that an apprentice to another 
professor, aiid almost jiotliing has changed in a whole chreer. ' 

A man starts life as a ptofesS'or of physics or ot>uu«mi^.a\ age 26 and 40 
years later it isiix|.ected he will still be doing O^ft^me. thiN^ I'^ust do, not see 



how we can have nontraditionjil programs until we break' out of a pattern that 
maintains the pipeline intact from one generatfon to another and a generafion 
which is i/nique in our academic world that lasts a full 40 years antl stays the 
same from one to the next?. ' 

Dr. KingstonNl 'think.the' f*int is very w^l Kiken and my thinking is much' 
along th(jj;e linei ,Whaf j[ir.; Spurr and 1 wA^T both :talking ibout was not, 
necessarily establisliing^eW standards, alLhougliSn fact it may be. necessary ^^j 
establish standards otJieV^ftan the Ph.D. for those who want graduate educationj/ 
but not to the PJi.D. feve^ Our concern is wheUier to say the standards are theref - 
and oUr current traditional professors,- as you call them, doafflrm-and represept.\ 
thpse standaids and mUst'evaluate them. And after all, there is a certain ag5;at ^ 
which everybdUy stops changing. It is usually about the age of:21 ; I think. mtAi 
is sort of a stj^^Uife that I suggest as one example whereby wliile the standard 
remains ther^ established byjh traditional professor, nonetheless, through Uie 
availability of nontjaditional|stOdy, we may allow our up-and-coming graduate 
^student to ^ow a (iifferent Pipeline to that perfect goal. 

Let us not pretend that pie^oal is not perfect because you will never gel a 
majority vote, in favor of thdt. Let us Jccept that. it is perfect but simply provide 
th»at there may be something to do other thoji to sit in tliosQ classrooms.. If those 
to wh^ we award outWctoral degrees have jndeed developed/apd proven by 
thek tximprchensiye yxiamination a cqmprehensive knowledge oT the subject . 
matter, if they have achieved a crystalline view of their subject' matter in its 
relationship to other, human enterprises, if. they have been able to use their 
knowledge inaaginatively in producing theii^heses, then it is surely unnecessary 
^ to s^y, *'We will' not give you your degre^in spite of your ability to achieve 
those en^S' unless you have sat beneath the glare of our . classroom liglUs for so 

-*t^^ program which the Endowment' has supported is the Natiohai - 
Huijjrfii'ties Series, which some of you may hiwe encountered. It is a means of 
getting, fully doctored professors' out of the academy in company with one or 
two. actors perhaps into small, communities where the local citizenry have.no 
access to either educational or cultural institutions and to give what 1 sapposqJs 
an illustj ^o ^^ ^ on s(!rrm probleni'^of current concern, using their vvisdom 

andjh^ knowledge', io.ho siAe. to iHuminate that problem in a wayvvHichcan 
' intygup thje focal^ citizens. It lias not been too easy to find such pfofe^ors but, 
^ we^ ihjive found them.. They (:ome mostly from the ranks of the associai 
* profeissblrs pr the assistant professors, .^Wioiigh there has been^o/ne mterA 
elsewhere, ' / ^ * - ^* ; . 

Now^'suggests to me that it is possible to develop^a pontraditionaf firofessor 
by retaimng absolutely our traditional standards biit allowing a'certain freedom 
in the me<ns of achieviigthose standards and never confusing the means writh 
the end. V ' ^ — . 

Dr. Rice: I am not so sure that I loiow about , this business of the young / 
. professors, I suspect if you waited until enougli professors were old, so old- untiK 

they had forgotten everything-you might also get it. / 
^*Voic^;J am not so concerned about persuading traditional professors thdt 

«l^re are other means of providing (fctttcation for people. In fact, I have foun^ it 



rather >casy to interest professors whilai^regaiT/cd as tradi by their, 

colleagues tu*usc their iiuagiiuition . in. thismA. ^. * * ^* 

One thing I tliiiik perhaps the] ConiiM<^)n on Non-Traditional-Stiidy niight - 
do to help U3.*aiid that would be perhaps tluouglv indoctrination or propaganda, 
is spmehow to begin to excite society to a litlje mo^^ interest in the possibility ot 
learning in these ways. \ - / i ^ 

I think that the people who woiild^bchefil IVom these nontriiditfonal ways 
should expect to pay for thenr themselves; >^t th^s kind- of thing is qoite 
expensive. One of the problem^ of a" single university in launc|iing an effort of 
this kind 'will be to fund it. I do not think the money should comc^ from 
foundations and government; it sluuild c.onie from tlw people themselves, and i^ 
. is pretty hard for a single institution t'b e\citc an entire community to a level 
where it is ready to buy something. . / , ' ' ^ 

Dr. Watson, Virginia Conmio.nweallh'(L'iiiversity : First, 1 -might say I a.m a ^ 
nontraditional dean. 1 am a deW of a Sdiool of Bijsic Medical Sciences and 
graduate studies. Soma three of four years\igo it was obvipus that there was a 
need for. in addition to the traditional Ph.D. degree of chemistry, physiology, 
administration and so" forth, M.S' degree^s in niu^ng, -physical therapy,^ and ' 
medical tech nolpgy> . ..i^ ' ' ' , »■ . * 

- We were the ri[jlj^-^/e. <hei3L\-was a demand lor this, and we had. the 
compe'tence' to do/t.Now hoVdo yoo^lo this? WelK we went to work on it and 
t must siy it tcJ^;^t$ mpnUis/>f i^l^tt^ vigorous discussioo -but we eventuaUy 
resolved-^ it .and 'ta<i^. these thrae. programs under our umbrella: They are all 
prospering aiVd nw)vitVg a^^d. And i tiiii\k the real ciinclicx here. Dean Alpert, is 
"that 1 alsx) happen to-be tlre't^udget officer for these programs. _ -// 

Dr.Stokes, Universi// of Miclligan: 1 cHtainly rbcognize the reahty in terms 
of a good' dial *bf: graduate •education, of the kind of image you convey; of this 
terribly passive process of bringii.ig students inCo a classroom, indoctrinating 
them and^o on. And it i^equ^Juaihle to'give' the sort of depressing account 
of that that Dan Alport has suggesteTSi^t cf5 have the feeling that there is 
something nerribly valuable and much more active and creative then what is 
' . found* in the^ rc^sidrrrtial experience of a good many graduate students m our 
^raduate deparl/iients. . / \ , . ^ v 

It'isi reiiiarkable achievement that we caii take people that have htid the 
overwheiminglv pnssiv,e experience of.the. undergraduate: years." bring l^jem to 
graduate study, have tliem in some^sort of close^' relationship with Ifgures 
established field or disciplii^c. and'bring forward in them th^capactty'to : 
problemsthatthey^fcictin the better cases achieve. I r ' ^ 

When I iK^ar fhe^officers of ouc (Extension seriice aPfhe University 
Michigan suggesting fir- oar tici/tar . that since graduate study vs meant toU?l 
indei^end'ent study, we sfcuB* $e even more prepared at the :evel to give ctedH 
for study tli^^it is done awryAVom the university. I wj^h we knew more about thel 
essential values of bringing stiAenfi^. to:a reside nti:/can^ having them enterl 
into graduale instructiifn with major figures in tl^e field. aTO gain this capacity to^ 
create and I would {Te interested ia hearing Dr. KMngslon speak about thiS. 

Let me just a|\nend the remark that M hopQ that this complerttcntal-y 
; commisiion on norrtfiditior^ graduate study can in s^bme waS^to the heart ot 
• this sorjof tiuestion. ^ ' 
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1 think there will always be a value in the residential graduat^schoolras 
there is" in the residential college which cannot be met byvv^ny bthdr form 
•study, and* I know notvay around that. V^"^"^ 

I was not attempting really to knock thc^graduate sch^l It s^cnis tojiie 

^ totally admirable- that you can bring young graduate stdclents into a close 
working relati^shjp with professors.. My concern is that in many graduate 
schools, particularly urban graduate syhools with an increasing number of 
graduate studerrts that simply does not happen. And it does not happen because 

.graduate educatioft then becomes a continuation of college education, which is a 
continuation of 4ii^ ^school edjication, which really is a classroom ^omi of 
inslrupdon. ' • ^ f 

. Mv only concern here is to say' there are standards and it ^ may be that by 

' nontSdi^Onal study outside of the universities some studeats. will surprise you 
'and turt(4n theses which are every bit asgo^d as that of^the man or woman who 
has Wri i^tUng in dose contact with hi^ or herVaduate professor lJ^js allow 

> ^^irv/ ^ and' let u> at the same time relieve ouf distinguished professVs of the 

. a>*fijl hurden - of going into ihe classroom so oK^i^of reiJiina^apeVs wfech 
frankly are-not H^^bly imaginative becausg, they are writteq b^ule, of grading 
examinations wh]pi teqd to be recapitulatio;is-naw I''ani)Wkjngyabout the 
cross-examination, not the c6mprehensive. . ^ f V / 

If we can do that, ^re may in^fact be even m6re oppeftunitjpt'mf those who 
are fortunate enough to be in rpsiderfc^ to have close contact with their^gjadUate 
professors. W/iat you have ^o guard ilgainst of course is if we^elieveprdfessbrs of^ 
somer of the schcalled teachin^i6ad;,that is a gross exaggeration, TheyTvilirTpend' 
fiveninore time in research and less time with their graduatt.students, and this.is 
not what we are after. But I do agree that while ^ome nbntraditional student^^ 
may reach required standards, they will always- b6 at a disadvantage. 
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^IntroducWy Cjpmments Edwin L: Lively 

• ♦ . - ' ' " . ■" ' '» ' 

This S^cQiid Plenary Session: of the Annual Meeting of ihe CouVU of 
^rpraduate ^hook is Jdevoted to programs Tftr students vnQt in full-t^e-br. 
"continuous residence. _ ' * ' * * ^ 

Before beginning the.fom^I part of. thfe program, one of the advantages of 
'having the microphone, I gu&s, is.theoppo|ttihit^to make remarks ab 
thoi^hts thal.came.'to me dtimg the fifst session.' ^ ''^ 
' . ^y^"^^. a? weg^^he aud that we do not Wjint 

tQ::gft- to.^t^iA JP?<^^^ph^^SBkarily SviUi/ and yet, may be^ we feel they afe 
pertjrient.; ■ ■ r;^^^ " 
Jnl^steriing to'^^^^^^ lA^stfu4;k by the.co^Timenfhe made in tlie 

' '^J^Pfeig'^hat he had nev,er.B^n an ad?hfftistrator or a graduate dean. It seemed- 
■*3^PK*^2^ "i»ny of, ^he pr<?t|lenis that arise an approaching nontraditional 
graduate programs, at .some ..point. ,will run through administrative'procedures, 
aiid I think those of us vyho havejiad some experience as gfafduate deans can see 
some very real, problems in this area. #t ^ y ^ * . . ^ 

I am not sure how t6 refer to Steve Spurr, whether as president or 
chairman-elect qr eJc-dean or whut, but he made one*rejna*fk that disturbed me. 
♦He said that, these programs should have fheir own deans. It 'seems to me that 
there are too many, deans floating aroiind campuses now. At least that has bee!?' 
my experience. ^ ' ' . 

1 did feel that -the discussion of nontraditional graduate programs which 
preceded this session was not very far. removed from the topic of this second 
session, and tho* of us who are involvedjn fairly elaborate service to part-time 
and noncontinuous-resid^nce students ate in a sense providing the nontraditional 
^ programs, at least in part, as. they were discussed eaVlier. 
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1 did feel that -the discussion of nontraditional graduate programs which 
preceded this session was not very far. removed from the topic of this second 
session, and tho* of us who are involvedjn fairly elaborate service to part-time 
and noncontinuous-resid^nce students ate in a sense providing the nontraditional 
^ programs, at least in part, as. they were discussed eaVlier. 



So I think thlt'^any of the remarks this ufterno.on . will- have some iDearing " 
upon the first session. >. t 

The agenda consists of two presentations, the first one- by Dean Ehzabeth 
. Foster ofBryji Mawr College and the second one I will give. ■ .. . 



The Non-Full-Time and NonGOrttinuous Students 



Elizabeth R. Foster 



* ■ *; the part-time student has Veen 9t> long and so ^skillfully concealed in .that 
great .'melting pcH known as FTE (guU Tii^^ EquiyaleiU) .that. when^Nve gQ to 
look for him he is very difficuft'io'firicij/iThere are, in fact, so few-significant 
studies ofit\is poor relation of the academic world^that perhaps it will^e useful . 
to present a case';jii3tory of our experience. at Bryn M?wr. ; ^ ^ 

When theS<^Wge opened in 1885, it offered the fi rst:|r:\duate program for 
women in the linited States. Its first degree, in 1888, wa5,a Ph.D. Lest, the 
feder^ governmeril look at us with a disapproving eye, 1 must quickly add that 
the grafts school had admitted'men since the 1930's.Now if you start o\it on 
such a^^cal course as*offering higher degrees to women, almost anything can 
happen. We3i^vered, along the way, that many well-qualified candidates were 
unable to devote all of their tinie to graduate work. Some were women giving a 
substantial portion of their time and strength to their families; some were local 
'■'teachers (uen and women) who could not afford , to' resign their jobs (nor, 
' indeed, could we afford to support vthem). \ye saw no reason. why such 
individuals, of excellent caliber and higW motivation, should not be enrolled fof, 
graduate training - part-time students, w6«^d to ourselves, are certainly peopled 
Over the years we have Tound that iruhi^ of these people add an exl^ 
dimension to our seminars. 'We. Hike the mixture of ages and of experience, both 
in the teaching world and in the con^mumty. ^ 

You would not, 1 hope, expect.uf to operate on a double standard and we do 
not. All our students are admitted uhapr Ifcie same .criteria, all our students are 
trained under the same faculty, and .'a|l; selfivt their seminars from the same 
program of study. The only difference is the number^ ot academic units for 
which'each registers - some for full time ,-sbme for>less.. All must meet the same 
standard of quality an^i all work for the same degrees'. 

We set a -time litnit of five years on a master's degree the control of the 
Ph.D. is more flexible. If more tlvan five years has elapsed between the first 
general exammUtions and the final (more sp^Jialized) examination on the 
dissertojtion,. the cindidate must be reexamined in a general field. Mjjny' students 
noe'd.C9fisiderable leeway to complete their work but we must, of course, insist 
. that'tbe^r skills and knowledge are not allowed to rust in the process. 



I would like then to suggest to you: * 
, ;^ : 1. That the part-tihe'-student can and should meet the same standards of 
quality that all of us hav^ long demanded of full-time students. 

" ' '"^^ interesting students whp contribute signi- . 

ficantiy to the graduate school gonipiunityV '^^^ ' 

3. That a flexible program .which rpc^grii/,es- that part-time sfudents are 
.. people is particularly appropriate for women at several stages in their lives. ' 
^ 4. That the same sort of.proferam is Useful. for men and women who.wish to 
continue .their ptQfessioaal training after they.Have 'undertaken major family or 
community responsibilities which c<innot be relinquished,^ 
- . ''Funding the part-time^ student is some times J problem. Normally major 
TefUowships/and granis require a fuU-time^comrnitmenU Few provide a living 
wage for more than a single individual and none provide for -replacing one's 
services on the hdme front or elsewhere. Federal Wd state loans ar^ available 
only. for those who register for at least half-time work. Would it be useful to 
'rethink these policies as the Carnegie Commissiort, certain graduale schools, and 
the National Science Foundation ^Ire already doing? • . . 

We at Bryn Mawr have found that relatively small sums, to assist with 
tuition, go far. Major hving costs are-often covered in other ways 5y the 
individual's own direct or indirect earpings; Ji seems logical - when academic , 
budgets are slim r lf> assist students who are >%eady employed rather than to 
.A"^^ for jobs for them. It seems sensible, when teaching experience is such an 
?;;/;iiiiportant part of a-^raduate student's training, to :provide additional pro- 
^ 'l^fessional education for t,l^ose who are alf&ady teaching. It. seems useful to 
r broaden our vision of graduate students to include not only that . paragon 
,(pref£rably maJ©) who proceeds uninterruptledly from A.B. to Ph.D.^in four 
sirigle-minded years, but alSo a larger variety of people (male and female) Who 
, move to the Ph.D. no less s,urel>' but according to different patt^ms ' ' 

^ ' ■ ^ ' ' ^ 

' Blessed Be the Part-Time and Noricontinuous Graduate Students 
for They May Inherit Graduate Education 

. . * ■ ' ■ • 

♦ f ' ijEdwin L. Lively 

I am not^aware of any studies that might help establish sopie testable 
'•; *roposiyo^:,^ncerning the frequency,, substance, and interpretations of the 
dreaming l>eh5Vior of graduate deans. In fact, I cannot even offer support for the ^ 
hypothesis that they dream at all. except that such behavior is prevalent among ' 
human, populations, and most -graduate ^deans can present/ at least limited 
^evidence to support a claim of humanness. Therefore;^ the folfowing. description 
7of a frequent and repetitive dream of graduate deans is offered as an educated 



guess with only tangential and inferential safiport. The dream is "that all 
appUcants to graduate school are fully qualified, submit all required data 
'promptly, always 'correctly filled,>out, and well befora the deadline; that^ all 
•admitted students attend Fegularly on a full-time basis Vid4ollow their degree 
program; and l^Sm^y^aTe advanced to pndidacy, apply for graduation, fulfill 
all requirements, and submit'a publisliable thesis or dissertation.i; If this should 
be your dream, the remarks to follow may seem to constitute an elaboration 

upon a nightmare. . ' 

It does not violate any spcrets to assert that the essence of graduate-study is . 
quality - in faculty teaching and research and in student ^performance. A quick 
review of the proceedings of the meeting of the Council of Graduate Schools pr 
the Midwest Conference, or the reports of Cartter and Roose depionstrates this 
• point very effectively. The devotion of numerous sessions, even entire meetings 
ta admission standards, evaluation procedures, the ramifications of graduate,^ 
deans roles, the impact of foreign students, and the loss of dollars to support 
programs and students, are presented as qualitative concerns. It is mteresting to 
^■speculate on the possible number of positive correlations and the level of , 
" 'confidence that might be 'Sbta^nedk among administrative proqedures as reflected 
in the hypothetical dream, the academic concerns with quahty just menti^oned, 
and the capabUities of students graduated. '6? what significance are intelUgence, 
. rtiotivation, social and c-ultural background, beiitg a parent, and having a wife' 
'*'who can'type in student success in obtaining a graduate degree. We do not have- 
adequate data on any of them.. Simlarly, empirical evidence as to the direct- 
contribution to. faculty; competence because of publication, professional 
association involvement, and maintenance of frequent office hours is equally 
absent This is not to suggest that these factors are unimportant but only that 
their value is assumed, not empirically substai>tiated. Pursuing this type of 
nebulous speculation with regard to part-time and noncontinppus students, the 
. question of whether their quality" and performance is inferior to that ot full-time 
people is also unresolved. . .•' .-"rn.- 

Beyond administrative convenience, the major advantage of having full-time 
students probably lies in the opportunity for continuous academic monitoring of 
their performance and progres|;~On the ether hand, if this is-truly necessary, it 
could be posited that it indicates .immaturity, or a lack of md&pendence or 
maybe an inabUity to assun/responsibilityVThere are actually.only two critical 
(^actors in graduate programs: the capability of the faculty to provide what and 
the capability of the students to n^aster. To ansWer the question of superiority 
of any type of structure or student at the graduate level, superior capabilities of 
■ both must be established as existing predominately in either or both the 
structure and thd' students; In the remainder of thTSyaper, It proposed that the 
full-time/part-time , distinction may be academicafly spuric^us and that if and 
when students other than full-time dominate graduate educaUon, this will not m 
itself be detrimental to standards of high quality. 



The Part-Time Student Structure * 

To illustrate some characteristics of a school whose graduate program is 
tailored to serve a large part-time student population, I wcnild like to refer 
briefly to the University of Akron. Puring the present fall quarter, there are 
approximately 1^00 students enrolled for^gr^duate. credit but there are. over^ 
6,000 niames in the active files. This file encompasses those who have^nrolled^t 
least 6hce in the last two-year pe,riod. All but the smallest departments start two 
and three quarter sequence courses in any quarter of the year, or perhaps several 
times during .the year. The vast majority of-all graduate courses, master's and 

. doctor's, are offered in tl^e evening hours to serve the greatest number of 
students. Most students have full-time employment, therefore, frequency of 
attendance and number of credits taken must be eoordinated ,with occupational 
den^ands, personrail. obligations, and pattern of department offerings. It is 
inconvenient to come to the university, other than at class time or just before or 
after. It is also important to realize that these students tend to.be older, have 
had a variety of backgrounds,* have many demanding commitments in addition 
to graduate education, and are intolerant of inferior education. They are paying 
their owiyvay ancf expect a return for their money from their academic work as 

jyeflias ffohi some future benefits,, 

In 1970^71, doctorates were awarded to, 33 persons, of whpm three received 
their baccalaureate and seven their master's from the University of Akron. 
Historically^ there has been a. strong emphasis on undergraduate teaching service, 
so that the development of research is somewhat erratic, even in the doctoral 
departments., There- is also heavy, emphasiSi::Pn community involvement by 
faculty, includirig in-service training for teachers, industrial researchers, and 
peqple employed in business and government. Contacts through these activities- 
plus excellent town-grown relationships, area source for a number of students in- 
the gj-aduate school. In essence, the unending task is to maintain continuity in an 
academic setting in spite of factors that have traditionally been variable. One 
advantage Ues in the fact that the yniversity of Akron is over 100 years old and 
has had a.long tradition of emphasizing undergraduate quality for its relatively, 
high proportions of working and commuting students. It accepts its urban nature 
and is very comfortable with it. Although the first earned master's degree was' 
awarded in 1882, the real growth at the graduate level is recent, but there is a 
high transference to it from the aforementioned accomrhodations to quality 
education. 

Administrative Planning and Quality Control 

In the context. of an urban university, all administrative procedures must . 
accept the noncontinuoq^ and part-time student as a nprmal part of the 
environment,. This means all aspects of the program must be developed ai^ 
maintained with an awareness of student needs and^thus avoid penalizing him for 
the' fact he is not fuU-tirne. fhe major need for a sound structure is a 
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comprehensive system of communication. This is always desirable but for 
noncontinuous students it is mandatory. When students are out for a quarter or 
more and around the (Tampus only at class time in the evening, it is easy to miss 
notices and announcements of exam schedules and changes in requirements. In 
addition' to advisors and departments,- tho Graduate School and the registrar 
must assume greater responsibilities, in the dissemination of pertinent infoj-, 
-mation. At Akron, ther^ is an advance registration each spring for the ne^ 12 . 
months. Thii^is computerized and the student gets a copy of the prograifTlie V 
sighted up for before the beginning of each quarter. He may indicate subsequent ^ 
changps and'alsO whether he wishes to be reassigned to another section by the 
computer if his original choice is closed. This system provides\ useful data on 
probable enrollment in parjicular courses and the number of sections that will be ^ 
needed. This year we are adopting^ the use of a computer-produced transcript qt ' 
the end of each grading period instead of grade reports. This should h^lp the 
irreigular students, faculty, and atlministrative officers maintain a Continuous, 
picture bf performance and result in better advising. ^ . 

"Se^6h efficient communication in importance is discretionary 

power for' the graduate dean in waiving'br mitigating various .requirements and 
•procedures in' individual cases. This is particularly applica))le in regard to time 
limits for completion of degree reqiiirements, ,^nd to some extent, . {or . 
admissions. In tiie latter case, the uncertain applicabUity of transcripts and test 
scores several years old necessitates :^n evaluation of-nonacademic activities and 
successes as well as letters of recommendation jn assessing admissibility. The 
t^ost comhit^^eviations involve conditional ^admission or tiie .requirement of a 
specified ambtuTl of work at the postbaccalaureate level instead of categorical 
denial, although we do deny approximately 25% of all appUcants. Requests for 
time-limit extensions arise from job demands which ^preclude devotion, to 
academic requirements for a period. These are. outside tiie usual factors of iU 
health, research delays, draft, and change of ' advisors. The man who is 
proceeding on schedule and suddenly sent to Africa or the Philippines for two 
years requires special consideration when thesis deadlines and required courses^ 
offered once a year cannot be met. We allow 5 years for a master's and 10 years 
for a doctorate, with extension? of up to 1 additional year by approval of the 

dean. ' 

More serious problems arise with regard to the residence requirement of 
three consecutive quarters of uninterrupted, full-time study. There is the obvious 
decision faced by a $25,000 a year man to take a year's leave of absence with an 
appointment worth $5,000 or less. Institutions must examine the function of 
the requirement when the student is one who has already committed himself to 
the discipline, has regular employment jn some facet of it, and works directly oh 
pertinent research investigation every day.. He may have access to better facilities 
on the job for pursuing his doctoral- research than*. the university can proyide. I 
have never rniiUeLin^J^ception to this requirement but there is a growing 



uncertainty that there may not be justifiable 'circumstances for waivingVit^ 
without compromising the quality, of the Ph.D. ' : * .' ^z - 

Th^ characteristics of a school serving large number$"Qf part-tim^ and 
noncontinuous ^students ^do'not justify, in any way, the assumption that the 
quality of the graduate degrees must be lowered. There are several factors that 
function as' quality-controls, starting with the faculty whoxome primarily from 
^schools geared to full-time students'a^'tii?ir standards.^^t is true that academic 
^deaiis, department^Jieads, and graduate faculty must be fully committed to the 
fact that therl can be;.,selective quality education. This includes acceptance of 
the conipetency of students wha attend evenings and noncontinuously, as well 
as willifigness to adhere to the prescribed standards.' Such an attitudinal'^climate 
Wy .require periodic reinforcement by the Graduate Council^ and dean through 
reference to proven excellence in performance on campus, in fmher study, and 
on the job, especially for a new fa^^jjlty as they adjust to the situation. A second 
strength has already been referfed to, namely, the varidd educatidiftl and 
occupational backgrounds of the student body, plus their utilitarian expecta- 
tions from graduate degrees. Jhis o[ten creates a- higher demand lev^l than that 
r of^the inex}?erienced new baccalaureate holder;^ 

* Graduate Education in the 1970's 

'.Barring^drastic and unforeseen events, the-c^urse of graduate education in 
the deca'de,of the '70's seems well charted. The evidence is heavily weiglited in 
faVtor of priorities being incre>singly assigned to other facets of'the educational 
spectrum.' Among federal and state legislators, industrialists and business men, ' 

^ and the general public, there^is a noticeable decline in enthusiasm for graduate 
education. The reductionMn dollars for students and research is compounded by 
the difficulties in "placing graduates. More and more uridergraduates are 
questioning the ^lue of pursuing a graduate degree under present conditions. 

J^raduate schools are curtailing enrollments, faculty additions, and expenditures, 
and reevaluating some existing programs. The' overall impact of these' negative 
factors has been felt differentially among graduate schools but if they persist far 
several years - as well the'y may - most schools will Jbe forced to retrench. 

It seems probable that those school§ serving predominantly part-time and 
non(X)ntinuous''itudents will;(?^>fcperience fewer effects frc^m the prevailing climate 

.dfr antigraduate e'ducation. The greatest g.ro\yth in highe; eduction has occurred^ 
in public, urban universities . that are best able to accommodate transitory 
students. The large'population tase supplies a substantial- enrojlment nucleus 
albeit'differ^nt persons from term to term. The heterogeneity of students plus 
individual ^jttendance fluctuations permits full and varied dburse offerings with a 
small num'ber of full-time' $ti^dents. Tj>«g^^>^raduate faculty can be maintained 
for a complete curriculuni because the^ enrollment provides a sfound financial • 
base. This financial stability is further protected by the fact tha^t there is less 
need for either inte^al or external funds^or student support. While thi.s is 



' especially applicable to students in the profis^ssiongj colleges, it does apply to the 
arts and sciencies because a number of the -fefnployed people have planned for 
^their year of residency and do not want to be Testficted-m^eome fpad due to 
service-connected awards. Some industries wUl givfe'empl(Jyfee5. at fc^^ year s 
l<Save of absence lit: partial pay to complete their doctorate, and maipC'iiQfnpanies 
will pay all tuition for graduate work for employees. : ;n >r ^ ' ^ 

The link between industry and the urban university whieK ser*s their 
rese^ch and management personnel also encompasses sponsored fellowships - 
consulting' and summer employment for faculty, and grants, oft^ifl unrestricted 
to departments. This is in addition to research contracts Jot scientific 
investigations which fall outside their research and development programs for 
one reason or another. Tliere are also many opportunities to acquire research 
equipment as gifts because of common interests in certam problems. It is, of 
course, necessary to avoid becoming an applied research arm of any conipany, 
and this positibn must be established immediately in such relationships. J ' _ 
The final factor to be noted is'in the area of employment. Many ernWoyed 
persons pursu'ing graduate degrees plan to stjy with . their employer*«fter 
graduation so concerns abQut their job placement are ^lixninated. Maiiy others 
who hope to move, nevertheless have a job to support th^ni while They look 
around Again' this situation is most applicable to those in professional schools 
although not restricted to them. Another important point arises in the college 
recruitment- activities by business, industry, , government, and educationa^ 
institutions". This is cOncurtemly a recrHitmenl for a convenient graduate school 
if it ^1 accept part-time students and provide a well-rounded evening program. 
It should also be noted that we do not admit those who fail JjP meet the 
admission?/ standards, -and while the applicant may dann his company 
expect§li/m to attend, no pressure, has ever been exerted in behalf of any 
employee. In fact, we h^e rejected persons awarded company fellowships 
without any complaijits. As th<i research director of a large corporation told me, 
• "You must not take everyone wjio applies because 'you cannot afford to 
graduate anyone who cannot cfo what his degree says he can." In other words, 
adherence to qualitative standards by' the Graduate School is indie best interests 
' of the company*. ^ V 

Concluding Remarks r ' 

The conclusiorv to be drSwn at this point is, Pthink, that schools serving 
. part-time and noncontinudUs students can, in spife of certain practical 
- accommodations, provide, graduate education commensurate with, the criteria 
currently in existence. These standards still retain portions of, their European 
and American private school heritage. They have been mo,difi|d to some ^tent 
by the large public university that serves a rather different student population 
and responds to a different master. The urban university with' its large 
complement of part-time students has attemptedno conform to ^hiSmodel,.but 
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what of the future. It should be ynder5t9pd'that <iji^^ u^^^ is not 

merely located in a populous area but is highly Ve3fpt>hsive b iU^ a sense, is 
a reflection of it. Jf- conditions detrimental to the traditional pattern should 
disappear, rapidly, i would anticipate graduate education will continue to evolve 
rather slowly. If, as seems quite possible, even probable, they persist through the 
remainder of the \9]0[s aijd beyojtd, and there is a continuation of the ^rall 
downgrading of .:^*^ateieduca the schools experienced in part-time 
Students may emerge as pacesetters. 1 view with alarhi such developments as 
open enrollmenf, universities without wallsj the increase in pass-fail options, and 
the elimination of low gradps. But 1 do not deny their existence nor probable 
expansion, and when the'-jproducts of these aberrations from traditional 
educational systems seek entrance to graduate schools, they vvillhave to te 
jeekoned with. Schools like- Akron, accustomed to coping with unique 
situations, v^l be better prepared than most in adapting to them. We now h-ave 
computer pippple from all over th^, country coming to study our automated 
regi^tratioii and record-keeping >^em which eric(>mpasses part-tir^e and 
iionconUnuous stydent enrpllmentTRestrictions or quotas for programs must be 
quite flexible, becaute of the uncertainty as to who Will be enrolled or meeting 
.requirements in any particulat quarter. The departmentshandle this for the most 
part afra the Graduate School serves primarily as a watchdog for abuses. ThereN,^ 
are minimal problems about minorities because their employment opportunities ^ 
are so closely related to attendance and vice versa .that policy questions; we 
essentially intmat^jrial. ^ ' " • , 

In a sehse,l it* is paradoxical that the characteristics ^that at first exposure 
^em detrimental to the development of a* gfaduate* degree prograi?i may 
inpreasingly become advantageous! I know "that no amount of explaining can , 
truly , condition a new faculiy member who has come from a traditional graduate 
school experience t^ the part-time^student body and ^he wzys the program roust 
function. Such cultural shock is only tempered by^experlence. But tempered it 
is, and gradually there^^comes the realizfrtion that the essential ingredients for 
•quality education are present and work|ig. A limite*d number of faculty cannot, 
make the adj^jstment and1eave,but it is'exciting to see;Xhe commitment^row in' 
the majority of the newcomers as th^y resize they are still in the midst 6f many 
excellent stuldents and competent, professional faculty. There is a TV commer- 
cial showing a customer ina restaurant telling how the waiter kept urging him to 
try the specialty of the house. 'Try it, you'll Ijke if." "Try it, you'll lil^e it," The 
customer then adds "I tried it. I thought I'd die." If. f6r whatever reasoi^i^^t 
becomes, desirable or nece^ary to inaijgurate or expanid a programjor part-time 
and noncontirfuou§ students \n your graduate' school, I can only say, "Try it, 
you'll like it,^' and assure you it won't be fatal. 



I piscussion ^ „ 

Dr.Rand. 'iJlas Southern Univefsuy. Houston: 1. think 1 understood you 
to explain your residence rcciuiremcnts fyr the doctorate. What about the 
master's degree person? . > . • • . , " 

Dt; Lively: We have a five-year roquirenieiU for a master's program with a 
maximum extension of one year. If they do' not comply within that six-year 
period, the maximum, then they must give reasons why an extension is 
permissible. What we then do is make them add courses at the. end as we 
ehminate courses that have become obsolete. In other wor^, they must meet 
the minimum requirements for the degree within five years^pjunting back from 
tlie date, of graduation. • 

Rand: I am interested in knowing how much time you require him to 
put in oh your, campus ' residence since I operate one of these programs also 
and have had some problems with some accrediting agencies about-thc clarity of 

the residence fequiretiients. ' , 

• Lively: Wc have no residence requirement at tfie master's level. 

■ Rand: 1 wanted to ask where does this argument come from? 

Lively: I have no ide*^ sir. , ■ • ' 

• Riind: We daiiot have any extension work. 

Lively: We do not. either. • - • , ' ' 

'hnd: tvcryone c;omes to our'campus that gets any credit, but we keep 
getting feedback about your residence rtquirementy. n 

Voice- I wmt to say that these two papers. Dean Foster's and D?. Lively'.s, 
makc< more sense than I have, heard from this organization for several years 
beciusc they have correctly described and identified the,problcms. and certainly 
.point the way tbward.(he fastest-j^rowing segment of graduate education. 
. We have the problem that was mentioned here that certain staff members 
trained in the traditional manner are eontemptuo.us of this type oT education. 

■ Untiutunatciy, thev are not too nhhWc. so they remain.with us, frequently 
"^dbwnsradintt our effort. 1 prefer to work with this type of student environment 

' because you have a higli motivation, you have 3 variety' of experience among the 

student body. / .' ^ ■ . , 

' the two papers here.'l made a little, note, op^i^necl^upT about 10 topics foi 
discdssiJn on which we^•an brnld an entire program. One thing that Dr. L^ely 
■ indicated that 1 know is.valid and ^lignificant is there is no better way by fvhicF 
the university can be identified with the industrial and business community thar 
. through this type of graduate education. ), 
Lively: 1 might add that it is absolutely crucial that as faculty 
recruited that they be fullyinformed of the nature of thisinstitution and tha 
nheir teaching requirements;will include day and evening pT&grams. If they ar 
not willing to accept tliat. they should not come. ' ■ 
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Dr Giordano, tlie Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn: 1 gatltcred an 
.impression that some people* seem tu feel that tiiere is not much information^ 
associate with part-time education/1 think perhaps if you refer to x\\^ Joufmiof 
Engineering Education, you will see maoy articles associated with this Vyiie of. 
education, and this is extremely reveahng, 1 am sure. .. 

.Now the question that was asked before in*terms of the time required on 
campus. At Akron apparently fhey must complete their program on campus^but 
.you do have students coming with transfer credits and I presume tluU they are 
granted transfer crcfdits. So that if you '4XC speaking in terms of a lot of time 
spent on campus, you do not, think iii terms of time: you think in terms of 
credits. In other words, he has to complete ;i certain number of credits on 
campus. , . 

Lively: Yes,, we require that two-thirds of tlic. Piasters program be 
completed in our university and at ledst 5(y/o of the doctoratrcquirements. 

Dr. Leone: Bowling Green; 1 have a kind of niechanical cjuestion. In a normal 
traditional kind of a graduate schooL most students are assigned to some 
particular degree program, usually managed by a department or some commit- 
tee, ^Now our experience has been that as the number of part-time students 
^pcrea^dl, the number of nondegree students increases, and I can see this 
X)ecoming a problent* of ^ilmpst unmanageable proportions, and \ wo4^°bt^ 
curipus ^bout how, a full-fledged operaticyi manages this: ' 

. Livel^'j Every studer\t wlm is admitted to our graduate school is admitted 
to a specific^program in a specitlc department. If he desires to change that in any 
way; he must reapply to -the Gradual* School ind be reevaluatctl by- thq- 
department in which he wishes to transfer. 

This does create some additional work in my office but I have found it the 
best way to maintain a control to keep students from wandering here and there. 
As a matter of faCt if someone, say mp "assistant, fmds a student whose 
registration ^hows a consistent pattern outside 6f this program, he will get a^ 
letter asking for an (fkplanation and asking him to reapply arid be reevaluated., 

I might add, if you want to see an angry student, see one, who has beer; 
admitted to one progranrand then is turned do^n when he reapplies to another. 

' Dr. Michel, University of ^Rhode Island; Dr. Lively, you indicate.d'that in 
your experierfce you have not had much difficulty in not accepting employees of 
some of the business firms .who provide tuition or even fellowships for their 
employees wishing to undertake part-time study. Have* you ever run into the 
problem of part-time faculty who are employees of these concerns, and does the 
situation ever arise where 9 supervisor, in the indlistrial sense, of one il)f your 
studenjts becomes a committee mepiber or even a major professor for a student 
'In one of your gr^idiiate programs? \_ | '. 

'Lively: V(e do not let nonfaculty members serve on committees a^id 
generally speaking, do not have th^y^ind of situation. I suppose as vye^get 
largei^ could well happen. • ' 1 
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I haVe an advisory comniittfee to thfe Graduate SchcK)l of 45 \lay people, 
Abaut seven of them are. research,\he vice presiJ^nts for researc;h or the re^arch 
"^(lirectors of Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, PP(£> ai]fd Babcock'and Wilcox, and^ 
coiripanies iuch as that in our area. I meet with Wm periodically and.I discuss 
these pro blims and they continuously reaffirm that we have to Administer the . 
program. ^ • ' 

Goodyear If^ter|nat?onal provides us with three or four international 
fellowships each ^ear, and last year at least one of the students they 
recommended we rejected on academic grounds. They simply submitted another 
\nominatioi), • , [ ' . ^ 

\ye have not really experienced the specific situation you mention, and I 
^ue^ we would have to cope with it If and when it arises. ^ 

But the Univei^sity of Akron was a municipal university for 50 years until it 
vient state in 1967, so we have worked with these companies. Many of.the 
presidents, cliairmen of the board, vice presidents,' directors of research, are our 
graduates and I think are familiar with us^,we may have an advantage there^ 
thajt some schools would, not have, where they have graduates from many 
dif^rent programs. So I really cannot answer your question- as to what we have 
don^ and I am not syre I know at the morneijX what we would do. We would try 
to control it. * 3 * 

You dicl touch upon one problem of our own faculty Wprkmg fpr graduate 
.. degree^s. HerVtl^ey are not permiMed to do that i^thin their own college. . 

Dr. Ch^stoji, Georgeto\yn University: Dean Lively,-how large an administra- 
tive staff 'do you have? I bring this question up as the majority of our- problems 
ace with our /part-time students, and if I wdre to Calcfilate the amount of 
administrative! hours going into solving, asking for leaves and extensions for 
4)art-time students over these type of problems with full-time students,vl think it 
would be clo$e ^ probably 75 or 80% of our time goes into this sort of activity. 
And if we ar0 to gear up for more part-tirrie students, we have to calculate this 
type of cost factor in our administration, 

Lively: I work with one assistant and three secretaries. 
Again I guess I must stress that the faculty and t\\e department heads and the 
deans are the key to this kind oC an operation. They must understand it. Many 
of thesQ kinds of problems can be avoided if these people do their job. . 

Now l have said that if every <Iean, department head',' a-nd- graduate faculty 
TTiember did everything right, you would not even ne6d a graduate dean. I do not 
anticipate that happening, but 1 do find that in most departments in most 
colleges,; they anticipaVe the problems with the students 'and try fo resolve it, 
either g^t the studeijt through or to make these^ kinds df r^uests ahead of time,. 

There is a steady fiow but it is never inundating at any time and I am talking 
abouty as I say, roughly ju?t under 2,000 students a quarter. 
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\ . Dr. Foster; I just think that we slfould be aware that d^^^a^it'tinie^tudent is 
an expensive student and it seems to me perfectly legitimate>'to pass sditie of that 
Administrative cost on. * , ^ \ /.)/ V . ! < 

I have made a great point that a third of a"^person is a person, which means 
that a person who is paying a third of the normal tuition actually is also takiiig 
up|^ full amount of administrative tjm'e and money, oqllege money,so it seemS 
to me perfectly legitimate to pass part of that cost on, ; 

. It IS cheaper to have full-time students? You can get fellowships "for them; 
>you can supp<5rt.them in otheY ways, Part^ime people are expensive people and I 
think that we might well Scale our tuition with this in mind, 

Vofce: University of/Arkansas: Why are you'so adamant against notidegree 
students? 'Are you not getting a lot of pressure here? Why the block on 
ndndegree students? 

Lively: I do not unde'rstand you. 

Voice: You do not have nondegr^e students? * 

Lively: Yes, we do. 

Lively: What l^eant - maybe I was^not clear - is a nondegree student 

Sust identify yTydepartment so that he can be assigned and counseled for 
liatever couc^s he. may want to take.'In other words, we do hot turn him loose 
in the Graduajte School; we keep track of him as identified with a department. 
This means that in the computer system he is given a college and a 
. departmental 09^. so that all of his records are shooting to the same ptace 
continuously . and again, if he wants to shift, he must go through a process again. 

. We even . have - dentists and docfcrs. I had a conference with a dentist the 
other day who^was admitted as a ndndegree student in psychology with the 
proviso that he could not take >w techhlque courses. Apparently the 
department' was afraid tfiat he might han^«aut a shingle and practice psychology. 

He has now completed roughly 68 hourNu the graduate level and he wanted, 
tp sign up for* a couple of courses and the department 'head said, *These are 
technique courses," and he contended they were not. He came in to see me and I 
told him I would wirte a letter to the department head indicating that I had no 
- objection to this man taking additional hours, that the man had said to me he 
wM^ot^oing to practice psychology, and that he was nearing the end of the 
coiKge/ne wanted to take. . ' / 

Ir^the department stands on Us professional expertise and says they are 
technique courses, I told the man "I will not pursue the . matter further, but I 
will request consideration for you." , # ' v - 

So rnost o^ o ur, nondegree people, however,. are in education. THey have a- 
master's ! degree. They need two, three, four courses for some kind of 
certification. They are in and out. We have a very limited number of those. 

Dr. I^eynolds. University of Northern Colorado: I have two housekeeping 
questions, ! believe, the first.one tohoth Dean Foster aii^Deari Lively. ^* 
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Dq you have a Aiaxm^Hm number of hours that /ou permit a part-time 
studenrio take, pa^'ffcularly oW who is employed in education or in any other ' . 

typeqfiSgl^^? . ^ r / ! • ^ ' " ; /. 

.Md''(h(mVEd Xiveiy^ -if yoei., w^ explain , a little moi'e. If. I follciwed 
correctly you said.thoftcach spring you register for the full-year ahe^ad. I thi^k it 
would be interestmg to all>rf ililto know how you work that technique-." 
■ Foster: I am afraid^ 1 flu not quite understiuid about the maxiinifni . 
number ofhours. We talk ubout mihimiims at Bryn Mawr. Is this useful? 

Reynolds: Pu you run into trouble of students wanting to take more 
hours as graduate students than they teally have time to do? If the/ are devoting' 
all their time to study, they really do not have enough time to do their regular ^ 
job, 

Foster: Oh, oh, yes. 1 siic now the point of your question. 

Yes, I' tliink we have a great deal of difficuhy explaining to people that, 
graduate work is a major undertaking and that you cannot bring up 17 children 
and run a full graduate program and teach in the local high school at the same 
■'time. This I would regard, as. one of the expensive administrative aspects of 
dealing with part-time students. * 
* Lively: We have no limit, no niitxiniuni limit. Here again I have created 
some headaches for myself. Wlien a student obtains a master's degree, I again- 
insist that he rcappjy. At that point, unless he seeks entry into :a doctoral 
program - we have Kl at the moment, he could be admitted to the sawe ' 
depart-iTJ^nt for furthcr study as a nondegree student, we haye no limit on j|ow . 
many hours he mi|ht take,ibat >agnin we Jiave some kind of an administrative 
handle on hihi. ' / ' 

The -advanced program registration has/ been in eff/ct for,- 1 guess this is 
about the fourth year of its operation, m*be the fifthfl am* not sure. It cost 
one computer" center director his job. I thirBKcvery division head has turned over 
at least once. 

At the moment 1 am extremely, pleased with the people we now have. They 
seem to know what they are doing and l ean get answers an$l questions resolved 
very quickly. 

All students who are in school during the spring quarter are given the 
opportunity to indicate through their advisor the courses <hey want to take in 
the summer, either or both summer sessions if they plan to attend, and during 
the following fall; Vinter, and sfying quarters. This is. all fed into the machine 
' and we have, obviously, printouts of anticipated' enrollment in the various 
courses. And as I said, this permits a great deal of prediction. With thepart-tdme 
enrollment, as you know, it fiuctuates tremendously. This does give us a lot of ^ 
guidelines as to how many secfjojis ofj^ourses are n||^cd. I suspect it is more . 
useful at the undc?rgraduate lg>*^han at iJie graduate level but nevertheless we 
^fmd it very helpful. 
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Then .the machine prinf!^ out^belor^ each quarter - 1 think it must be about 
a month before the quarter what that student has signad up fox for the 
.upcoming quarter. He/i§ maifW a copy of it and he can then 'indiclate if he 
aeccpts what he hapJ5i|l}/ed up for previousiyy and he initials it and returns it. If 
:he wamts to changeit^ indicates the changes.he wishes to make and whether he: 
wants to be registered. to^aJly by computer or partially manually or on a total 
manual basis. , ^ 

-s^d is farlisw actual programming of it, I frankly do not know. I simply* 
knowH^t it works'. • 

Dr. Crawford, from Minnesota: You have about 2,000 students a quarter. 1 
was just wandering, do you have any recollection of figures as to ho \y ma ftv 
students for a given winter quarter will make changes from their preregistration 
program? . ' ^ ^ 

Lively: In^ie last year - and Tm not sure 1 have an anSvyer, Dean mmmmm 
Crawford - the numbi?^ who have made changes has diminished, tremendously. 
It used to cun close to 50% but it seems to me I heard very recently that for this 
current year - and as I said, this is about the fifth p^ear of its -operation - the 
students now are familiar^ with it. l/Ts down to around just utider 30%. It will 
not drop beyond a certain pointT^oiwiously/ . 

But this was quite a. headache, I think it is gradually being cleared up, Snd 
part of it is simply familiarity of the^udeijts with it. 

Dr. Kubzansky, Boston University; 1 there a corrosive effect on the quahty 
of instrijgHMB^ the majority of people .sitting in the classrooms have a 
relatively^Hj^^PcorrftiiiimenU^ employilient situation in influencing the 
characteriin^^^ature o^;=the fac^^'s demand for the students' performance 
either in the course or inrdissettatioiywferk or whqt-have-you? 

Lively: 1 have notdOuod^ha/ Obviously, there is a fatigue factor. The 
pers^on who has worked in arl ofTice or a laboratory or what-have-you all d^y and 
rushes up to. campus for a five o'clock. class is tired. Thej faculty membe/" who 
might have b.eeh in his office most ofj^e^ityvpiay als6 t^e tired. But I have 
found a kind olF revitVization occurs th/ough tke greater motivation of these 
people. They aje only taking one xourse, for the most part; occasionally two, 
and they come maybe two nights a week, they are tajjing a'coine^hat is moving 
them, slowly toward- their goal^ and they are veW anxious, to fulfill the 
requirenifrfits'. \ / " • 

Perhaps the biggest single problem is access to the IfOrary, and our library is 
open seven days a week and we are expiorincpihe possibility of 24 Iipurs a.day, 
seven days a week. "-^^ ' . \ 

. Now the problem is mostly staffing but thi^ is'our goal. Thi^ is what we l^ope 
to do.-J / I* 

We are in the process of building whaf^^e call a learning resources center 
that wi.ll be fully automated in a dial access system, and we, think this will solVe 
some of the problems for these people, as well. . 
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Dr Kuhzansky: My concern was alnx)s't more on the impact df this- 
population of students on faculty expectations and on the kinds of demands 
that , faculty make in their iji the level of performance. And the question is, are 
the people who come thrqugh such programs and jLhe caliber of the work' they 
le^ve done in these programs in Some degree monitored with respect to this kind . 
of concern? ■ ^ 

Lively: it is monitol^fd, J would say^ since we have a- number, of 
departments that offer only rrlaster'sprografris and students from these programs 
go into doctoral programs at d'thei schools and do quite well, which is one kind 
of control. If our students begin to fail then we have to take a look at it. 

It, seems to me that pe^iaps tljiS is where tlie graduate deans function. I 
believe Dean Spurr ijj an artjclcj one time referred to the graduate d^an as the ^ 
conscience >of the graduate sdhoqj. This is where I do, a lot of proddipg to keep 
them on their toes. l do not know how maijy of you do, but^all of the theSes anji ^ 
dissertations that come in, several hundred, I look at. ^ • '^-^ - . 

I would not say I read them, I d© not understand a lot of them, but I Jook at 
them. Generally 1 look at the introductory chapter and .the cdnclusiohs, and 
occasionally wUl call a dean or an advisor and ask him, "Wheat's going on?|' I say, 
"1 don't undersiarid how this can be a thesis." I have even rejected a cb^jple.' 

As 1 said belore and 1 will reiterate again, this kin3' Of operation is very, 
heavily geared to the integrity of the faculty and that is not easy, ' 

. As I indicated, I went back through our commencement bulletins for this 
past year^to see where our students came from. I mentioned three had gotten * 
* their baccalaureates from Akron, three from Penn State, tluee from Purdue, 
three from BoWlirig Green, and one from CoroSll, one from MIT, others from 
several other places. « V - 

A great many of these people will not tolerate an instructor who does not 
give them what they wapt and in most cases, what they want is good, -solid, . 
advanced education. They will write letters to the president and sometimes to 
me but frequently directly to the president. 

It is always a problem. I do not want to say this must not be continually 
monitored, but I think at the present I am comfortable with it. I suppose everjH^ 
graduate dean wishes it were better but I am comfortable with it. ^ / 

Dr. Gordon, Notre Dame: I had assumed that most of your graduate 
students are in Job-related curriculum and by this.situation you then attain the 
saturation or Warination. How do you achieve the same marination. I am in . ' 
science. Ho^yever. my liberal arts colleagues dwell at length on tliis saturation, • 
this marination that comes from continual exposure which the fu 11- tipie student 
..fwbuld haiVU to a field of endeavor'as opposed to the part-time student. How then 
do you maintain that when the part-time student is in a degree program totally 
unreahed to hkjpb? . . ' 

poster.'! iun sure "that Akron's experience is much more significant far 
: all .of you;.buti think presently we are making a false distinction sojnetimcs in 



!« separating the part-time student off quite so clearly because in our experience 
thejr giove Jback and forth from one catego'ry to the other rather freely and very 
; rapely ' does 'anybody except the dean's office know whether Uys person is 
' 1^ or;fuB-time and this to me is the ultimate answe r* to ihe (question that 
* railed. . . ' ' ' 

Jf you cannot tell the difference except by looking at the FCgistration^ipSi 
« then 1 think all of the rfesf falls in linf . , ^. 
No\rrdo not' think this is necesiaril^ifcue at Akron or at Boston, butMl is 
quite possible if you are handling part-time Students Avithin the regular^ 
framework for it to be true, tl^n I think thi? is one way of looking at part-time- 
""^ — ^^|duate educatioTi. 

pr. Liycly:/! think this is true that the faculty really, as they become 
. acclimated, begin to forget entirely about this. In other words, theSe are simply 
the students in their class seeking the kind of knowledge and wisdom that can l)e 
dispersed and dispensed in that particular course.^And other than the advisers* 
and those, perhaps, who^h^ve maybe served on an assistantship in a master's, 
program or something,, they retilly do not pay a great deal of attention to this. In 
^ other words, the fo<?,us is on (he performance within the particular course.. . 
Voice: May I ask what. V^gr mix of part-time and full-time students is? I 
suspect it may be largely different with Dean Foster's group. It ^might be* 
appropriate there for ^ :r to answer. * . - ' ' j - 

I am thinking of the fact that you cannot obviously t^ach ail pf the required * 
coursesja.the usual program at fiveorsix o'clock in the evening. Do .you in fact 
find resentment among the full-time students, particularly the teaching assistant 
who might be teaching a class at eight o'clock in 'the morning, and.yct be 
i^equired |o be alert in class at ten o'clock at night, because that is the course he 
ras t6 take? Is there any reservoir of resentment? ^ 

.\Lively: They attend our university with full knowledge that this is the 
struaure of t/ie program. With the exception of eTducation, I believe almost alKof 
our grihiuaffe courses are offered in the evening for full- and part-time students. 

\ye run approximately 75% part-time. If I recall the figures^ for the fall 
quarter, we had about 1,921 or 1,981 heaiJ count and about 800 PTE's. Really 
about the only full-time students we have,, and of course they are carrying a 
reduced load, are the students who are receiving.some kind of assistantship or 
fellowship support, and this,runs about 400 students. 

Beyond that, w^ave a retired Arfny Colonel who is going full-time. We have 
* a housiwife. y/e t>avie ii student from a family who can cut it some way. or some 
peoplejvfio Jjave'been out of school three or four years, saved their money, and 
want to ^et thr9ugh very hipidly. Practically everyone else is carrying less than 
eight Ko'urs. J / V 
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Foster: I do not think we are as obliging as AjJron. We do not give our 
.courses in the evening, and people who want to come ^^^tt-tihie to our graduate 
school" corfie in the regulai: hours'. ' {^ost senfinais hiF^p^n Jp^be^ g^^^ 
afternoon. And you h^tve also to remember that some of ouY part-time people 
"aVe women and it is not the most convenient time in the world to go in the early 
' morfing or in the late eveoii*.so that we run a.regular acadenjjc day artdi^xpe^t 
' the part-time student to fit^'nto the *i;;urs that' are provided, so, that nobody ^ 
' resents anybody as far as I know. \ ' ■ - 
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Third Plenary Session: Developing a • ^ 
National Philosophy for Graduate Education 

Thursday, December 2, 1971 , 8;30 p.m. 

' . "r' ' # ■ 

.||.Presiding:iVIichael J, Pelczar, University of Maryland 
Robert F, Kvuh , Kansas State University 
\ Donald W. Taylor, Yale University 

Joseph L. /(/IcCarthy, University of Washington 



; : Introductory Comments 

Michael J. Pelczar 

The. Committee* on' Policies, Plans, and Resolutions^ the Council of 
Graduate 'Schools has been -eacouraged by the membership, and also by Jhe 
•Executive Committee, to;explore ways and means 6 y which the Council of 
Graduate Schools in the United States can achieve a more effective role as the 
leading fotce for guiding graduate education in this country. We have received 
suggestions telling us that COS should be acting rather than reacting; that CGS 
should be tl}e spok,(rsman for graduate education, or, as GustaVe Arlt stated in 
his remarks to the member.ship of this group at the Tenth Ann(versajy luncheon 
iaMiami last December, 
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Look beyond the vexing problems of today and ttmorrow to those of 1972 and 
1975. Remain constantly alert' to the development of the impending changes. Be 
prepared to lead rather than to follow. 

President Page, in his report at the 'business meeting, echoed a similar 
attitude when he said, • ' 

'If the graduate enterprise is to be redesigned, then we the expents should have a 
hand In the designing of tt. But we will be' grantedvthis role only if. we submit the best 
design. And it is clear that the self-appointed architects of the new grand plan are 
already busy at work. ' • ^ 

Indeed, leadership was the concept of the role and purpose of the council 
when it was established. Berna'rd Bcrelson, in his address at the first annual 
meeting of CGS, held in 1961 in Washington, p.C, concluded.his talk with these 
remyrks; ^ / - 

— ^ ' V 

JosepR L. Mc( arthy wlls iii>;ibk' to attend Uic ('(iS mcctin^i; his presentation was liivcn 
by Michael J. Pelezar. , . ^ 



You have created here the organizational opportunity to provide further leabership 
in this great enter^^ise. I hope you will reali;ie on that opportunity; that you vf^ feel 
not apologetic "but strongly confident about graduate study in this country; jjhat you 
will lead IfonV' the strength that- is yours, for thiJ is a tremendousivyiportant 
' undertaking. It is rwrt' too much to say, I think, that the peojple in this^om are in 
charge of the mo^ important segment of the most important institution in the most 
innportant country in the world. ^ . ^ 

" In today's steady flow of reports from commissionsy^mposia, workshops, 
etc., dn the health of higher education, graduate education, as we all know so 
weiU'has not been slighted, fcdeed, the current notoriety of graduate education 
comes more from a questioning of our practices rather than from an 
acknowledgement of our successes. • 

Last month at the meeting of the National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges Dr. Hpnry stated the following concerning critics of 
higher educatio)i[i: 

The university under fire is a favorite ^opic for journalists, educators, ^tudy . 
commissions, politicians (student and professional), and many others. Each has his own 
bill of complaints, somiB real, some imagined out of ignorance, some self-serving. Each 
has his own remedy; some merit attention, sopie unbelievably sirnplistic, some 
completely unrealistic/some destructive of universities' basic purposes and potential. 

We are now engaged in a'^rCHpal confrontation and public^debate. Brpad skepticism 
voiced by some public leaders is seldom substantiated by fact. And colleges and 
universities are being victimized by rumor and innuendo without adequate inquiry and 
by false general izartons. 

Dean Harrison Shull, speaking at a recent meeting of thfe Association of 
Graduate Schools on a theme that was entitled, "A Crisis in Confidence," 
remarked: . 

I wonder out loud why those of us in this room, and others representing our 

universities, thunder so softly at the present .gross distortions of successful national 

programs in graduate edgcation. 

It should not be surprising, then, that there has developed a sense of 
confusion, disenchantment, and. indeed, in some instances, alienation on the 
part of legislators andjthe public toward highel" education. Hence the 
development of a national philosophy supportive of a healthy respect for 
graduate education most recognize this current dilemma. 

it is of patamount importance that we strive vigorously and to- the best of 
our ability to convey to the public the record 6f our performance. Our critics, 
have us on the defensive. As they^say in football parlance, the best defense is a 
good offense. And we have n(|t resorted to our collective wisdom to develop a 
good offense. 

- Even the Newman Report, which is so very critical of higher 'education, 
stated: ^ . ' 

. • The brightest stars bf A'mericwi htgher education hayp,.l*en lh« graduate schools. 
Their growth, advance in scholarship -:atjd research contributioris have been the envy of 
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the world. Since 1948 the number of doctorates granted has Increased six times; the 
amount of research funding has increased by a significant dimension, etc. ^During this 
.''■"-^ period, vvorld leac^rship in the gradgat^ education and in basic research har passed- from 
J Europe to the United States^ ^ . 

Dr. Howard Bo wen ;in the spring issue of Crarfutf re /ow^a/^^ 
- . ff any one branch of higher education can be^ termed a briHiant success, it is 

' graduate study. The products of graduate study have been the mainsprings of our 
technological and economic achievements and the guardians and builders of our culture. 
They are found in every strategic decision-making center in our society; they have 
. , harriessed nuclear energy, put men on the moon, |;egulated the economy, mfluenced our 
foreign policy, manned the universities and tJje upper reaches of the Civil Service, and 
through their discoveries created great industries/ formulated our philosophies and 
Ideologies, and influenced the arts through their cr/tical an^creatiye faculties. 

Further evidence pf the attractiveness of American higher education, and 
.particularly graduate education, , is revealed from the figures provided by the 
' T971 R%)ort of the Institutelof International Education. This report states that 
over 144,000 foreign students enrolled in institutions of higher learning in the 
United States in 1970-71. Approximately half of these were graduate students. 
Ten years ago this number was only one-Jialf that large. Further, in 1970 there 
were approxim"^tely 12,000 foreign scholars at institutions of higher learning in 
this country in contrast, to 6,000 Umted States faculty members and scholars 
abroad in the same year. The facts are, as yoii know, highly supportive of the 
successful accomplishments of graduate education: In these times it is indeed aji 
obligation to carry this message to the public. 

We need to enumerate oui accomplishments more clearly, with pride, and^ 
more-repetitiously. We need to talk about the changes that we have already 
made, and those tlpt are in the making. We need to make it known that we 
" recognize the need for change, but^ at the same time, we must make It 
abundantly clear that much of what we are doing needs only little modification. 

A profound change has occurred in .American society, a change mofe 
fundamental than the change from an agricultural to an induslrial society. In our 
era more education is available to increasing numbers of people at all leveiss This 
is all to the good. We are moving from a production econon^ to an educational 
economy. Or, stated another way, a lifelong education is indeed a truism. 

There are numerous statements reflecting the types of changes that are being 
contemplated. We have heard thefn talked about at our previous meetings; we 
have heard some discussion of the subject.today; and we will hear more during 
the deliberations thrft will take place during this eleventh meeting of the council. 

Certainjy this council is knowledgejable and receptive to the concept of 
change^ and innovation -in graduate education. But, again, we need to speak in a 
convincing manlier .of our intentions. We have already developed and introduced 
. Innovations^ more extensively than we have beqa ^ven credit for. We.needvt^ 
i?£idcntffy chir i^Jcomplishrge^ well as' to Reveal plans under way for progrliM 
changes. - ^ ' * ' 
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There are, of iour$e, other major issues that need our collective attention in 
aiw'intempt to develop a national plulosophy in support of graduate education. 
1 UuJd like to enumerate a few that, 1 think, would be at the top of the list of 
mhtters that give us concern. . . , 

\First is the matter of the availability of graduate education to an mcreasingly 
larger number of the population at a time when headlines claim a surplus of .. 
graduates Second, the problem'of financuil support, or more accurately lack of 
support will be /mmented on by Dean Taylor. This certainly is one of our 
major concerns, fhird, there is the growing need for continuing, nondegree 
graduate level education in addition to postbaccalaiireate and postdoctoral 
education. Fourth is the matter,* of .program innovation, particularly the 
research-oriented degree versus the practitioner type degree. Fifth is thdmsue of 
reassessment (3f the service aspect of graduate research education. ' . #■ 

1 have deliberately resorted tg a ratlier extenffve use of excerpts from.recent 
reports. 1 suppose your files and book slielves ar^ike mine, bulging with essays, 
some scholarly, some not so schohrly, on what is wrongwith graduate education 

• and how it should be changed. 1 get the feeling, if 1 might paraphrase a French 

• philbsophcr, that all thaf needs to be told is written; but sincb nobody is reading 
it it needs tovbe Written again. And 1 miglit add that a lot of Nvhat needs to be 
told is lost in what should never have been written, or as a young girl in one of . 
my laboratories remafked after listening to a long set of directions on how to ; 
perform an experiment, "Let's stop talking about it and do it." 

Economics and Political Aspects of Graduate Educa^on 

, • Robert F. Kruh 

Our subject deals with the philosophy of gradiiate*ediication for the fUtiite, 
and political and economic questions figure very heavily in the formulatioii of 
■ that philosophy. The questions that l would like to raise are formidable ^nes 
' dealing with our ability to continue to offer advanced education of high quality 
which the nation needs. I do not have any final answtTrs, or probably any 

answers at all. - . • • , , , , i c 

'All I have to say has been .said before, althougli it will not beheld to be tree 
from certain heresies. This is particularly true with regard to suggestions for 
needed planning and limitation. Wlienever any sort of control is suggested, even 
in ihc pursuit of quality', i^is almost certain to tlusli out the woundeifcry that 

\ academic freedom is unde? attack and- is likely to be threatened if not totally 
destroyed Therefore, let me reject in ildvance any confusion or accusation to 
the cflect that . I anvnot in favor ol^iiore and better education lor more people,- 
or that 1 would abridge the ^jiolar'S pitirsuit of.fjuth. ' ■ 

In the years since World War II. we have seen unparalleled rates of growth in 
irtititutions of higher education and number of advanced degrees awarded. This 

■ growth-has had several characteristics. 
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First, a gr^at deal of autonomy allowed mstiWuoris to ft)llow their own 
perceptions and aspirations; tluis. the programs develo[5e<l iu one 'institution 
'tooTc\litTle note of those cultivated in others and many were apparently gufded 
>by thesame set of facts^ * " . ' . 

Second, in the expanding national and educational economy,' the pressure to 
make hard choices was not piirticulurly great. A liew program could be 
■••comfortably acco^irf!^)dated by addition rather than by sub,stitution,;fid, for 
example, it was^not necessary to slash or eliminate geochemistry in order lo 
xeleasfe funds for ecological studies. 

. • Third, growth in those years tended to follow a conmion. alnit)st monolithic 
>pattejrn; Or. as" Bill Bevan^ said recently, jhere l\as 'bee^ a rush toward 
-homfcgejneity Ijke lemmings rushing toward the sea. Many^of ttie new doctoral 
• granting departments a^^l even whple institutions have aspired to the Ivy League 
and Big Ten model, with faculty members designing new proems in a 
stereotypical research style. Publish or perish became the order ol^fiSday at 
many^ the newer universities, and the most acceptable career objective was the- 
^research^posl with' a small teaching-load, which thus tended io reitvjarnate the 
>-^raajor professor. Even now. with growing numbers of Ph.D.s available to fill the 
.^riety of jobs, the prospect of offering a new Ph.D. program seems to have as 
rnli»tv.aHtirelis ever for the aspiring department. . , > 

The result ofSHj^ese'development as well. known. We now have sucli a large 
capacity for 'offering a-doctorate >n most .fields that the Presiderlt^s Task Force* 
on Education in 1 970 noted the sufficiency of institutions tiyrtTccTHhis deniand 
The Carnegie Cojnmissjon. Qven/more recently, insisted in it( projecli^s for the 
year 2000 A.D, that there' is *'no. need for any more resebrcU in-uinV<u;sitics 
granting Ifie Ph.D." and further that "available resources shoiU be concentrated 
9n existmg ones rather than on creating new ones." Even though granting that 
certain populous regions need additional institutions, the National S<;ience Board 
takes the view that essentially no increase in the number of institutiojis is needed 
simply to provide for*the numerical requirements of nationally increased 
graduate capacity." ^ 

With this preamble. I should like "to turn to some primitive ecom^mic 
considerations. Although present financial circumstances act^ermiatc tljc^eco- 
nbmic realities, these rfclitics have always been with us? We liave always mnl to 
face the fact that wc do not have the resources' tix undertake a|f of the 
educational activities that may be needed or that are worthwiyle.. Because there 
are not unlinlited resources, no mattet what the cause of that Imitation, for the 
support of graduate edugajion. wc can anticipuflc. certain outcomes based on 
Garrett Hardin's metaphorical essay ./'The Tragedy of the Goinmbris.".. \^ 

_ The commorTK wg^ 'the pasture'used jointly.by colonial families. Oflirtiited 
"extent, it could sijpporj only so much livestock in a healthy state. Little by 
.little, hpwever, new familie^added stock and old ones were tempted to increase 
their herds, so that , the commons' capacity was taxed to the point that it no 
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longer provided a flourishing existence for the^arge nunjber of contenders. Even 
{hwugh the cause of the then marginal existence was clear,.iio one family could 
be cited as having caused the distress/and the, tragedy, of actual loss ensued 
because there was no willingness .to take individual action for the collective 

This rather^ simple analogy can be applied to parts of the academic 
enterprise^ all-the way from the activities of a single professor, io the en^e 
assemblage of .the nation's institutions, in regard to graduate education it would ^. 
seem appropriate • to question the marginaj cffectivqness of certain existing 
programs and to challenge the heedless profiferation of new ones. One carf do > 
this and still recogni'ze that a certain amount of redundancy in education is not 
only, desirable but necessary. As Kenneth Boulding observed, the highly 
specialized institution, like the highly specialized organism, is less adaptable and 
is likely to become extinct. ,> • . 

The point has been reached, however, wber6 independent ijction in creating 
new programs impclj^s many efforts. Any one aOaivity may be ^rfectly worthy, 
but our ability to ca?^y it out becomes, more or R\s.s successful in relation^lhe 
resources available fof all such activities. Today, or course, we are acutely^hware 
of having to make many hard choices. <■ 

So far I have been speaking generally. In more specific terms, we need tc^ 
look at ways in which existing or likely resources can be used to serve, the 
nation's d^^eds well. We and our faculty colleagues sometimes forget that 
' universities, whether public or private, are agencies of society, supported by and 
responsible to society. 

An important responsibility is to create and cjisperse new intellectual capital. 
But another is to define for society what that society, including its universities, 
might become. To do this credibly demands an internal discipline in the use of 
society^s investment that has been largely lacking- As a result, a discipUnev:or 
ordering, is being imposed, which is .particularly visible in the form of state 
regulatory and coordinating agencies. Choices are being made for us instead of 

by us. ; : * . , 

I hope it is not too late U) consider effective steps, on at least a regional 
basis, that> will. more closely adapt our efforts and activities Io resources. We 
should be able to make the hard choices needed to maintain quality and to 
'differentiate programs among institutions so that^cach would not aspire to^ 
. cm"inence m,all areas; for to do this would invite t'he tragedy of the commons- 
and ultimay; medi(j£rity. * • 

Some things should be left unattempted at a given university so thai others 
can prosper. Cooperating through consortia and sharing would afford a student 
access to specialties in one center if not in another. Understandings between 
institutions segarding a division oPlabor would ensure adequate availability of 
sophisticated and esoteric programs without imdue proliferatjon and waste and^ 
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would also recognize and disc'ourage the overbuilding of educational capacity in 
customary fields that far outstrips foreseeable demands. 

Even though there, was much anguish and skepticism when Dr, ,ftoose 
suggested to \0m year t-hat graduate programs be limited, he is not alone in 
these views, Ann Heiss, the President's Task Force on Education, and the 
National Science Board haVe all encouraged differentiation and a reduction in 
..^tefol competition. "Anything goes" cannot be a principle for develppment ; it 
never really has been. But faculties,and institutions sometimes act like it isand 
bristle when restraints are slllmested. Fop us to maintain a sfrong program in 
experimental psychology at Kansas State University while the University of 
Kansas emphasizes a clinical curriculum does not impair the intellectual freedom 
of the scholars ateitherinstitution. - " * 

1 am suggesting c^api^ration among institutions, differentiation^of effort, and 
a variation in the^style of our universities. The trimming of substandard of 
unneeded programs and the coordination of others between meighboring 
institbtions will releas^ energies and fund^for new enterprises an^ for added 
. ^ality in old ones. . ^: " ■\ ■ " ■ 

We continue to need strong research universities, but many ot^eV kinds of.^ 
programs are needed as well. Willtam Arrowsmith pleads for diversity in his essay 
"The Idea of a New University" which dwells on the university for public- 
scryice. ^ • ^ 'X 

It is not at all clear that a plan can be found to serveu}ur educational needs 
as well as possible under the resources available. Perhaps it\ admitting defeat to 
say we cannot even agree on what the net;ds are. And I realize that the idealism 
of the forgoing proposition^ may be tQu^ipractical, and the force of parochial 
politics to strong, to, allow such ideas tore&tive serious consideration. For they 
do imply restraint of institutional freedom, or so it seems when one he*^rs the 
undertaking of Ph.D. level work, referred to as "the exercise of. the ritht to 
mature academically." - T 

With morf acerbity than amusement Mayhew observed that "onie an 
institution is struck by the gracfuate virus it will oppose efforts to i;ontaiflJts 
ambitions either by senior institutions or by coordinating bodies.'' Whether we 
like it or not, restraints do exist and new ones, not df'our own choosin^/are 
likely to come about. Better that they be mutually planned by good educational 
stewards,, than inflicted by haphazard ejnpire.; building, on* the one hand, or 
ill-informed regulatory bodies, on the other. ^ - 

Simply to point with alarm at thq increasing control by state coordinating 
bodies, as did a major educational organization recently, is not enough; rather, 
we might well consider how the schools themselves, and moKsSpecifically the 
graduate schools, could devise guides and standards for selective development • 
and differentiation of effort am^ng institutions so that they might work within- 
limits doing better what they may now be doing well. I wil4 not attempt to 
specffy the geographical or political scope for the application of those standards. 
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but It frankly cjfn^cs down t^Kour^akiiig the lead or letting soniedrrcssjse do so., 
possibly even on a national r^vel. Tlie Couneil or Graduate Sch>^ has^ special 
role to play. We hay^. the iaieut. But- even it' we haN<e the ^mir^^^, the 
problems extend well beyond our sphere.VNevertheless. we j^ld very well 
determine patterns for prudence in the use of resources that woold not only be,^ 
acadeinicaity sound but that would also give oi)r schools much greater credibility 
in the eyes'of.a society wearying of the academy's dentands and skeptical as to 
the prevalence of self-interest. - . 

Perhaps the .answer is to obtain more" support for higlier and graduate 
education. And. 'mdci;d, congress is currently considerii^g such possibilities. But 
this is not so, simple any nujre.and the age of response on faith is past. It is.upto 
us to seek support, not in terms of what the universities need but in 'a framework 
of response to. society's ambitions as- we help society to perceive those- 
ambitions. It is probably past lime for us to take some affirmative action ((o use 
the/currcnt wordage) in a collective sense. Finally -and this is a disclaimer- 
althougli I seem lo»<be .saying, along with SkinitCr, that we cannot afford 
freedom. Uam not espousing a categorical separation between established and 
enicrji^iij^ unwersities. which would suppress the latter; rather, differentiation, 
could well involve limits for both and a definition of functions.to serve a great 
diversity of needs. ♦ 

The Council of Graduate Schools has an opportunity , il' not a responsibility, 
to set a sense of direction that will optimally meet tl^e nation's requirements for 
^duate education. How this might be done, or even whether it can be done, 
remains to be seen. The issuo-is of immediate concern- and only the/uture of 
graduate education is at stakes ^ 




\^ Resourceis for Graduate Educatioo^ 



Donald W. Taylor 



I would like to hegit'i my rcmarks'with a quote from the article, "Hard Times 
for the Graduate Schools,^' by M. Crawford Yi5ung and Robert M, Bock, of the 
University of Wisconsin, which appeared in Change magazine, 

. It ts now plinn that present national priorities may produce less and less support for 
graduate education. One federal program af/ei another is being curtailed or terminated: 
The valuable infrastructure of advanced sciohtific training capabiluy, asserribled at great 
cost in the I960;s, now IS being dismantled/ . , - 

In the grad6ate schools themselves'ai/prehensTon and feart" mount a*^^ evidence of 
cumulative damage piles up. AltluHjgh xL cutback is nationwide, one wdy to view the 
erosion is through a single instiyftion. Tfce University of .Wisconsin in recent years has 
awarded 3 to 4% of the national production of Ph.D.s. The graduate enrollment soared 
from 4.046 in 1960-61 to a peak of 9.063ln 1967-68. 

A general level of federal support through agencies such as f^ASA. the National 
Science Foundation, the National Ins^^tutfes qf Health, ar^d thfe Office of Education 




doyeioped aVange\f imaginative program? which helped pay for the doctoral, degree for 
many students who\cou)d not count upon parental support beyond the completion of' 
their first degreeVv 4 . 

Dean Bc>ck/Ws spiking in terms of one institution, the University ol' 
Wisconsin, andyWr^escribed quite vividly in two pages the consequences of some 
of the recent cutbacks and. the impacts on that c\unpus. He delail(?tt^nie of the 
reasons for. these cutbacks familiar to many of us.\At tnie point, for example, he 
stated; "But even more grave than the tlemise oC tW predocloraf program is the 
•serious possibility Qf.eliminatian of all training grants/' fie went on to tell the 
numbej of stipend^ there und the consequences that might occur if the training 
grants were phased out. . 

Early in September 1 received a telephone call from Washington, from one oC 
our colleagues who was quite concerned to learn that possible phasin ^out ol ihc 
.training grants, that is, the training grants in flic biological and social sciences, 
was again under consideruiion. We talked at spn];g length, and then we visited in 
New Haven. And pron>pted by that teleplione c:ill ,1 mKl(j|^)ok^ a somewliat^ 
similar analysis of our experience at Yale. As Dean Bock su^sled, s<Tmclimes 
one can be more vivid in terms of what has happened on a jingle campus than to 
talk m terms of national numbers. ■ 

As a result, of that call, I eventually wrote a live-page statement entitled, 
*TJie Impact of Federal Actions and Pro/)osed Actions upon One Graduate 
School/' and sent a copy of it 'to every hiember of the Vale f:)culty. And. - 
subsequently 1 sent it lo^t^ie^ more^lhan 14.000 alumni of the\ graduate school. , 
hoping that this might l)HVe some effect on. Hie conlrtbutious lh;\t we receive. ■ 
/** In the second and/hird paragraphs 1 wrote, in pa'rt: ^ ■ 

A5 a result of^ sene* of ;federal actions and proposed actions the fri'ture of tf)e Yale 
graduate schoqjjis now seriously ieopardi?ed. THe sarne ifjtrue of other major graduate ^ 
^ schools^ Th^ ifederal ac»o>»s ir\vaJve thfe^financial support of graduate students, and 
include the fofpwing: elimination of NSF traineeships; faijure to fund IMDEATitle IV* 
fellowships; .I'eduction in the number of^DEA Title VI fellowships: proposed , 
elimination of. NIH and NIMH fellowships 

I examined the" experience in one graduate school over the past five years in terms 
of outside support for graduate students from both public and private sources. From*' 
federal sources 7t reached a peak in 1968-69 of ground 700 fellowships. It moy be a 
small fraction of that by 1974-75, depending on what happens. The best that I hope for 
at the moment ts.that in 1974-75 we will have about 40% of the number tftaf we had in.^* ^ ^ 
f the peak year. NoivOnly are we losing fedet;al fellowships, of course the Woodrow, 
Wilson program was fermlnated, the New Ytork State regents' program is no longer ef- 
fective at the graduate yevel. And, of,course, yoil could match this in other parts ot the 
country, with the Camornia Slate fellowships for ^raduat{?<jthools and bome of you 
will know about exaWples that I do not have. 

The reaction oi/_ one -canipiis to this was to face the problem h>^<:e^tting 
aciinissions. We, in fact, have an -entering class that is abt)Ul 30^;? lessinaii,it was 
two years ago, -and tms is just the adjustment to the initial impgctyf tl\ese aits. 

... . ' ■ ' * * 
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If we lose, as we well may, a\ota] of 600-800 fellowships over this period of 
years from outside, we face the p^sibility of cuttingtriuch more. ^ 

Now', of course, it would not) make sense frnTme t^mention this if.l were 
describing the experience .onh/of Yale (>r oKwisconsin, but it is painfully | 
familiar to many other can^t^cs reprfesented here, For cxan^le, one quite 
sizeable private university did a" similar analysis and came up with a sytiSaP 
picture, Another graduate sciiool reported these figures :M%8-69: 44.pfellow- 
ships; 1969-70, 368; 1970-7U 299. and sb on year after year: 265. K93. 168. 

131. "• ■ ■ ' ' ' \J 

The'reaction on our campus to the reduction in admissions is not^uque. At . 
one major private university this year's entering graduate class is 35% below tha^ . 
of two years ago; at one m^jor stafe university. wUh one of our most 
distinguished graduate schools, this year's entering classj>*20%.^elow that ,o£^ ■ 
year ago - and so we could continue. Orie of the thingAhich is apparent is^at 
we axe at the moment facing hard l.mes^ for the gra/uate school and these hard 
• .times are having rather visible .'onsequences on^a good many public and private 

"""TSrelevanl question is. "'Wliat does tJ future look like?-- Ancfhere we ' 
begin to consult the crystal ball. Tlie uc^nu yeiiTS do noi look very rosy;.n 
fact we are infer hard times for the next four to eiglu years on all our campuses 
in terms of support, that is. tlnancial aid. for graduate sti^dents from outside ^ 
sources l am aw'are." of course, that -the Pell bill passed the senate m August and . 
. the Green bill more reCently 1iassed fl,e Hou.se. The Pelf bill includes provision 
for sotTiethyig like il. 000 fed,eral fellowships inf^cal year l?73..and the Green 

■ bill includes provision for the continuation of Title IV. 1 am also aware that the 
senate has refy,od to' go to conference and that perhaps the conference on these 
quite different bills may not come until Jajiuary or February. It .s possible, of 
course that I am overdrawing the picture a bil. But even if there is agreement on. 
these two bills in terms of fellowship support across the country for graduate 
s'tudents in the conference committee, it is still only an autiiori/ation bill. And 
the 4uesta)n remains as to wtat funds wiir ^actually be ^PP^"^"^;/"''^^';;- 
yuerftly I do nn. !hw,k that anybody really believes that 13.000 fellowships will 
be fund* in fiscal 1973. even if that should coi>.e-out of the agitu.n/at.on b. I. ■ 

Some people may be saying at this point. '.'Well these^cutbacks are entirely 
appropriate, given the Ph.D. .urplus."' though I would not e.xpec. to ge ha 
Tponse froni this audience, Clearly, we have O^e problem ^ 
Ph Ds i-n some areas and of federal and locaFpolicies which adjust to those 
surpluses whgre thev exist. .We must also be aware of the proLleiys in pred.ctmg 
10 years in the future, I remember too vividly attending some me^jjings of-.*o 
National tndneermg Society m Seattle. Washittgton. m 19-. Ttlt.sub.ect o 
■ that meeting was tWsurplus ofen'giTieers tlfat we were goinU lo experience. And 

■ It was only a fcvA^ars later th.rt that su.plus liad'turned around quite markedly. 
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Sonie of the assumption^ that have been involved in the projections ofWiiiLuses 
8 and 10 years from now have to be reexamined in ternt$ of the cutbaclcs tlfat 
have already occurred on many public and private campuses. Those assumptVons 
are out of date. But e^en if we assume that there are some siTr])|tises and we nee^ 
to adjust toMhem, things are happening at the present time with consequences 
for quality^in" gradu^T^^educa^tii^ that are serious and that we need to be 
concerned about, \^ ^ t 

It would be nice somehaw ij thilwere the whole of Ihc^jDleal pic^re on at 
least one campus. Yet it is- not the whole of the picture on cither my campus/or 
-iHi many other campuses. We have a well-publicized deficit, as Jo inany (VHier 
private i^)|Jitutions. State institutions, of course, often,operate under legislation 
that does not permit ilt^icits in that sense, but thetc are still vew siliiilar 
proUmus, We had a two million dollar deficit this year; it is goifig tc/bei^^i 
la«er n«?xt year. There is no particular secret about ^iis?sjlie corp^)ration has 
^^fefi the view that we must someho.w g^i ihe budget back in balance by 
19W75, altd ymilar circun^tances are occurring at Princeton and ai a good 
many other campuses. 

Mhat is nol the thing thaf distresses me most as^ discuss' resources fur 
graduate education; for, of course, resoarces for gra^iate education involve the 
whole of the institufTwn. Suppose:, somehow, that on one campus we could be in 
^alance in 1974- "J^ or that we would take ^whatever steps necessary to have the 
budget back in balance three or four years from now, would our problem be 
solved? I think pot^f ^''^ 

Economic pi^^diction is, of course, dj^erous. Bui since even the economists 
disagree, one who is a mere psycholdgist can afford to stick his neck oiit as a 
nonprofessional . an amateur. I do not know what you would be inclined to i^U'ess 
about the. contintH^lg rate of inflation of educational' costs over the next decade. 
■ You k^ow. in some sense, what it has 6een ov^er the-.past decade.' And 1 tefer 
, here to", thjr.cost of fuel oilfjiot particularly faculty salaries, but rather aS those 
. things that enter into the total cost of operating a graduate school as w\ as a 
college and the othet professional schools^ One may even be optimistic llf he 
f dares to assume that the av^age rate of increase in educational costs on any 
campus, pubHc orj^rivatei^ill l^e less than 57^^ver the next decade. - 

What, Ifttn, do ydWredict as the iiftirease in inconie stream over that saK*ic 
period;^ assullirrg^^^^fr^ budget is ifi Halance when you start? Now, oi jSiu 



your projections of increase in incpn\r will depencj^ upon whether you are 
working from endowment, depending upU the stater legislature . "or^other sources 
of incorpe^. At Itast in the private universities one has to be a rxjaj optimist to 
foresee an increase in income stream of as niQch as SVr in the next three, foyr, or 
five-y^s. It^-ould well be 3'T and not be overiy conservative. Jf, then, you are 
in balance in a given year, aiid in fhe following year the expenses go up 5% and 
the income goes up .^^.^oy^are back in trouble.* And that is the most disturbing 
probleni'th^t I see when we talk about the resources not only far graduate 
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Sonie of the assumption^ that have been involved in the projections ofWiiiLuses 
8 and 10 years from now have to be reexamined in ternt$ of the cutbacks tlfat 
have already occurred on many public and private campuses. Those assumptVons 
are out of date. But e^en if we assume that there are some sCrr])Itises and we nee^ 
to adjust toMhem, things are happening at the present time with consequences - 
for quality^in gradu^TK^educa^tii^ that are serious and that we need to be 
concerned about, \^ ^ t 

It would be nice somehaw i^ thilwere the whole of Ihc^jDlcal pic^re on at 
least one campus. Yet it is" not the whole of the picture on cither my campuJor 
.jttri many other campuses. We have a well-publicized deficit, as Jo inany (VHier 
private i^)|Jitutions. State institutions, of course, often,operatc under legislation 
that does not permit ilt^icits in that- sense, but thetc are still vew siliiilar 
pr<^b**nis. We had a two million dollar deficit this year; it is goifig tc7beim^i 
n<?xt year. There is no particular secret about ^iis?sjlie corpi.)ration has 

y^Ufi the view that we must sonieho.w g^i ihe budget back in balance by 

f 197^15, aMd ymilar circunKtances are occurring at Princeton and ai a good 
many other campuses. 

I Mhat is nol the thing thaf distresses me most as^ discuss' resources fur 
graduate education; for, of course, resoarces for gra^iate education involvu the 
whole of the institufTwn. Suppose, somehow, that on one campus we could be in 
J)alance in 1974- "J^ or that we would take ^whatever steps necessary to have the 
budget back in balance three or four years from now, would our problem be 
solved? I think pot^f ^''^ 

Economic pi^^diction is, of course, dj^erous. Bui since even the economists 
disagree, one who is a mere psycholdgist can afford to stick his neck oiit as a 
nonprofessional . an amateur. I do not know what you would be inclined to i^U'ess 
about the. contintHng rate of inflation of educational' costs over the next decade. 
You k^ow. in some sense, what it has 6een ov^er the-.past decade.' And 1 tefer 
here to", thjr.cost of fuel oilTjiot particularly faculty salaries, but rather aB those 
things that enter into the total cost of operating a graduate school as w\ as a 
college and the othet professional schools^ One may even be optimistic llf he 

/dareis to assume that the av^age rate of increase in educational costs on any 
campus, pubHc orj)riva!e/^ill l^e less than 57^y>ver the next decade. - 

What, Ifttn, do ydWredict as the iiftirease in inconie stream over that siiK*ic 
period,, ■assuifmg^**!^^^ budget is ifi Halance when you start? Now, of jSur^fc. 
your projections of increase in incpn^r will depencj^ upon whether you are 
working from endowment, depending up|)n the stater legislature, or^other sources 
of incorpe^. At Itast in the private universities one has to be a reaT optimist to 
foresVe an increase in income stream of as niQch as SVr in the next three, foyr, or 
five-y^s. It^-ould well be 3'T and not be overiy conservative. Jf, then, you are 
in balance in a given year, and in fhe following year the expenses go up 5% and 
the income goes up .^^.^oy^are back in trouble.* And that is the most disturbing 
probleni'th^t I see when we talk about the resources not only far graduate 
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edncation but for the whole ^f higher:.cducatio|i^ that is, the, problem ^ . 
adequate funds for the iiistiiutioiis in which are alpivolved, . . ^ 

The decade of the seventies is likely to be a decade of hard times for at . 
mahy graduate imiitutipns. And clearly we a|p; going- to have lo i;*ke sc*q^!>'' 
()ainful st6ps to adjust to that. 6ean^ Kruh has'^teady suggested m^ny ot t]i^^.^ 
'things thal.we might explore/so I wiH be relatively brief here. . ^ - jjj^,-* 

On ^ach-campus, whatever the nature i}i out iusiituilon, we face 4*te ^robU^^, , 
of being much moi^^^S^cctive in whatwe do in the decade^ ahead ffian we 
been in the" decade-i^ich we have just completci^y- We simply wUl not have the 
•resources; on any campi*^ to d^> all ^he tfiii^s that we might like to do, or t^at ^ 
our faculty members mi^it like to huve us do I would agr^ee strongly also l|iat, 
whatever the nature, \ir -^ur , particular Iqfl'itiition, Vve prob;ibly ; have a ^ 
considerable obligation' lo 'd5 wlfai we can to find ways of cooperating withV 
T>ther institutions such' that w'c' do -not aH attempt to do the san^ expensive 
things and. hence.'do less welLahy 6t the ihii^^s we do". . \ ' ■ 

Graduate Education Needs a^aiional Planning CouDciK 

■'' ^ ^ Joseph L, Mc6arthy 

• • ■ ' ' ' J* . . '■ ^ ■ ' ■ ^ ' 

The present less-tlian-t^nthiisiastLc view of graduate education, which is' 
held by more than just a. tew' persons in the liuwd States and. mdeed. which is 
ofren*manifested by budget curtailments, prompis us all to reconsider die basic 
relationships and functions of our graduate schools-. 

s Durmg the last 120 ycahs graduate education in the United Stales has 
grown enormously in si/c and complexity. National organizations, relating rather 
particularly to gradu.iU> cduc^ition. have come iiUo being. In 1904 there was the . 
Association of American Universities, which now-functions as an association of 
the presidents of some 50 researl^ented universities. In 1^;? there were.the 
Association of (n aduate SchoL^^Trlmd.the Association of American Universities, 
wiiich luAfftinctions as an association t)f graduate deans of this Association d( 
American Univei^iifti^s. hi l^X)! the all jnclusive Council of Graduate Schools in 
the United Sufcs ^y«s formed, tach of ihese organizations, and-^oihers as well, 
serves a Jieces^jtifv-^i^g^se on a national scale. 

But now in'tru^nc ortiuestioning graduate eijucalion one may ask: Is 
thl^ existing system sufficient? .^suggesl ihi^ the answer is No, thai more is 
need^ij r and^^>eded urgently, m^e js a need for arrangements by which goals 
jnd plans for^gratdiale education on a national basis would be developed by a 
group of wclhinRftlied persons drawn from widely different backgrounds,' for 
.(example, the ticKi Taduale education, other segmeiil.s of ihe academic 
community. induyi\ . . -nmenU and the informed pubhc at large, S^pecifically, 
tljj^ca-ii need f/[ oi-r.u/ation Jhat might be called the National graduate 




'^^ \ • - * f ' ' 

.EiUCation Planning Council, f i^oUld like to' suggest an* outline for such ^ 
organization, , ' 

■ • Some preliminary consideration of **this type of activity has been 
devejoped through the National Academ^of Sciences, and it may be desirable 
for^the. Cojiirtcil of Graduate Schools to give full assistance to this endeavor, in 
any ;c*tse. It seems appropriate for the Council of Graduate Schools, vi^ith its 
broad cbncern for graduate education, t\) initiate planj> for such an organi/atiijri. 

The {Primary activity of the Planning Council should be* thc'prcparatiibn 
of an annual report and setting forth proposed' goals and suggested , plans for 
graduate education on a national, basis. The an/iual report would .coi^prise a 
presentation of the considerations entertained and tlj^ conclusions reaclhed by 
the niembers of this Planning Council? This would address, itself to the various 
aspects of graduate education. •» 

Each -year** the annual report would provide a signitlcani input to the* 
niany pi^rsons from varied institutions who are concerned with gradtJute- 
education, to thq members of; the Council of Graduate Schools and other. 

' graduate: school organizations, to members of congress, to /edefal »governmeq^ 
agencies, to state legislators and state government [Personnel, tq the public in 
general, and, intf^ed, even to graduate students. ^ . 

Of course, the proposals of the Planning Council wouFd be advisory,, andj* 

..jre.t the presentation of. carefully reasoned propositions should ^||niulate 

^K&hing, constructive deliberations on graduate education by a broad spectrum 
tifimeiiests. From such proposals and the subsequent discussions would enwrge' 
an improved understanding and, indeed, a national' philosophy for grad-uate 
education, ■ . . 

More specifically, -the Planning Courlcil iiiight' consist of 20 members. 
Approximately one-half might be representatives of certain organizations. For 
example, there might be 10 members that would be drawn fronyhe Ci^iincil of 
Graduate Schools, the Association of Graduate Schools, the Americai/Councjl 
of Education, the. American Council of Learned Societies, and t hi; National 
Academy of Sciences. Each organization might .appoint two members to the 
Planning Council. 'each for a two-year term. ' ' 

To maintain continuity and 'to provide for administration the two 
Council of Graduate Schools representatives could be identified categorically as 
the immediate past chairman of CGS and the president 6f CGS, whoi wt)uld 

'^erve ex officio as the chairman and' secretary, respectively, of the Planning 
Council. ■ . » * 

'Tl[it'%{^.r' 10 members of the Plaaning Cciuncil -could be elected by the 
meiT»{«;rbhtf^'of the Planning Council itself and would represent private industry , 
govern nicht^ and the^ public at large, each serving for a two-year term. By u.se of 
such at-large elections, the Planning Council would be able to maintain 
appropriate broad, diverse representation on its personnel. 



The Planning . Council would need staff assistance. Thi|6i^might be 
provided by maintaining a^ell-quulified individual with se(;retarial aJsistance in 
the Council of Graduate Schools' ofrice. This arrangement might allow for 
carrying out the Planning Council's assignment under the administrative 
guidance of the president of CGS. - : < 1 

The primary activity of the. Planiiing Council, as already mentioned, 
.would be to develop and to publish goals and plans for graduate education at the 
national level. This might be achieved through a conference session of several 
days : one or more times during the year. An executive committee with 
appropriate staff -assistance could be responsible forXievelopihg a productive 
conference with -publication of the annual .reporirThis could be arranged so that 
the report would be presented at the annual COS meeting. . . ; • 

As to the costs that would be associated with such aj|ropos]tion, interim 
:* arrangements might be sought and eventually the enterprise rni^t^^e supported 

by CGS. . ' 

^ Significant 'benefits should fiow. from the- activities of a Plannmg 
Council. The graduate schools would receive regularly carefully, reasoned 
proposals from a"* weli-in formed group of persons interested in graduate 
education from several points of view. The meiiibers^of cpij[^^ess, the state, tha 
^legislators, the taxpayers, the donors, and the pub|lc'a^*arge would receive 
reliable informatioQ and carefully reasoned proposals concerning pduate 
education from::a responsible group of pe*fons who' are mainly outside the 
education community. Such a grou^ ^uM ^aot be suspect of self-serving 
activities and should be awarded a high degree of credibility. ^ 

Here, then, is suggested a step that Aght b^ helpful irt moving toward the 
development of better graduate educatfdn, the development of a better 
understanding of graduate education, and, indeed, the development of a national 
philosophy of graduate education. ^ ^ 



Discussion ^ 

* Dr. Boddy, University of Minnesota: I want to take off fron< the 
comments on tfie article; mgedy of the Commons, y^h\ch is well warth reading 
by everybody .in every field. The article deals with the problem that arises from 
each man following his own self-interest, thus somehow defeating the toial_ 
interest of the community. I suggest' that this is a problefn t^iat is easy to ex^lore^ 
and explain in terms of its effects, but that it is awfully hard to find out what to 
. da about it. 

Theje are two aspects of this problem that are worth commenUng on. 
One isjhat you should not assume that you can change the behavior of people; 
that is'to say people are usually going to follow their own self-interests. This is a 



fatal problem of all human societies: change the individualratherihan the rules 
of the game he is pliying» It comes down, as the.ec9nomists Ipo^ at it, to saying: 
What can we do about the rules of. the game that make the pursuit of 
sclf-inter?«t tead. tq-t^^^ interest? Adam Smith thought that competition, 
under certain. cihditJoris aV^ would do this. And the market economy is a 
wonderful demonstration of ]iow well it can do it (though not corhpletely). But, 
nevertheless, -within that kind of construct thfc problem is still there. 

Are the rules of the game such that the pursuit of sfelf-intere^st, 
individual, institutional, or whatever, will achieve the social interest? One of the 
ways to answer the problem from an economist's point o^^ew; 'is to consider 
what the economists, talk about as internalizing the social costs. Try to ngiake the 
cost of the polluter an internal cost to the man who does the polluting, rather 
thdn to society. If this does not work, try some other alternatives, but at least 
this is one way. 

l^'- 1 would suggest that the problem of graduate education is the rape of 
commons^ and that the problem of the commons is essentially a universal 

'*?pt?)blem that runs through all sorts of fields, and we ought to be thinking more 
about how we change the system or change the rules of the system or change the 
goals of the system rather than merely tryi'ng to charige the. individual's behavior 
with respect ti^ ' incentives as he sees them. 

^ ' A second i I Would suggest is that planning is not the answer. not . 
until you knov. ^tiat you are planning for, and rtot until you know what the 
objective function is'that the planner is (or should be) intending to maximize by 
his plan, • • 

One of my areas of minor expertise is the economy of the U,S,S,R,, 
which has th^ devastating problem of what the planner ought to be planning for 
and hgw he operates. The planner's syndrome is, "If a littl^ planning doesn't 
work, plan more." Because it is the old side influence of the uncontrolled sectors 
that destroys his plan. The result is a system that works beautifully in terms of 
car^ijjcout the plan. Biat nobody is ever able to raise critical questions about 
what the^lan is supposed to accomplish'in terms of meeting human needs, or 
even its ow^i internal needs. Thus I would suggest.-again that the problem is a 
corrtmon one that'runs through all kinds of social organizatibns. How do you set 
up -some sort of "rules of the game" by which the operators, individually, 
institutionally, or whatever, in maximizing their own gains from the sys|em, 
nevertheless acconlplish a total system objective. 

Education can do something. People make mistakes. "Niey think they are 
maximizing their own objectivesl)ecause they do not s^e wffat else happens. But 
the universal problem again is the commons problem. Eyen jf they are following 
exactly the right plan for maximizing their own objectives, the overall effect 
J. may be bad. So I would" say again: What we need to do is to think a.boul the 
, rules of the game we are playing and how we can impose better rules or agree on 
'better rules. 1 think that is the key problem. - ^ * 
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Dr. Kruh: 1 would like to make, a number of conimenis which would 
indicate certainly very basic agreement with those observations, because 1 think* " 
we are dealing with human nature, and we are not going to change that. 

One oT the very real ditficuities with the proposal for a national planning 
council is the fact that one is likely to end up with sonje sort-.of monolUbic 
pattern; whereas, in f^ct, \ think'6nc of the great strengths of our national 
graduate, our nation's.graduate educniion, are tiieir diversity. : • 

Nobody really can agree on what the needs are, su setting- the goals is"^ a 
^ery difficult, if not impossible, exercise under our free society'. And yet eacli ot 
us, even in our own institutions, doe,s make choices every day. This is the basic 
thing we .do .in any limited economy. All 1 would say, at least as a beginning 
premise, is that some of the choices we mai^p in regard to the efforts we 
undertake ought to be made with an awareness of the choices made in other 
institutions, so that yve do not all end up with programs in atmospheric sCtence, 
say, and non^ in molecular hrioiogy. 

Buddy: A recent, example of national plannifig, the French planning 
system, does that, it is. not an imposed plan; it is essenfiaily tiding to tlnd out 
what everybody else is planning on, .50 l^iat everybody knows what other pfeople 
are dt)ing. Now this has tremendous' adv^hrages, but it . still does not attack the 
basic ^Hijblem of the conunons. ' . ' ■ 

■ TDir. Peiczar: This bothers me a little hi f in terms of an expression of 
an inability to plan, or some rjhictmioe to plan._ As Boyd Page commented in his* 
statement at the meeting last year, the- ■ liVC otfier people in the act already, and 
if we are not able to inform them ;r>i ilic inability, of their accomplishing this, 
they will go ahead. and we are very liable to end up with something that will be 
jcry dctrinientalMo the enterprise as we would like to see it. Some sort of a 
dialogue needs to be maintained to defer a kind of planning that miglit be 
imposed upon us if we simply remain aloof from some involvement of a nature 
that indicates that we are indeed trying to maintain some national surveillance of 
what is being done or what is being coutemplated. 

Voic»e: In general I, very much applaud the tone of Dean KruhVremarks 
and agree vvholeheartedJy with the need^ to evaluate ' programs on our own 
4:ampus, to consider merging and discontinuation, to evaluatcDn the state levt;l, 
and to protlt from any advice we can tlnd on the national level. However, he is 
misinformed With respect to a recent action in the Slate of North Carolina. For 
the record I wish to point out that North Carolina ^id not establish a 
coorJihating agency with .arbitrary po\Vers. The state has consolidated the 15 
university >,ampuses into a single University of North Caiolina, which will be 
effoctiv.e July J, l^^72. Many ol us look to this as a very, hopeful mechanism, 
with a single board of governors', a mechanism in which the institutions 
themselves may cooperate more elTcctively than they have been in the past with 
respect to ^the allocation of resources and to support the program within the 
state, ' ► * . 
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There was a critical note in Defan KVuh's. remarks coiVcerning the 
coordinating agency. And I wonder why that is bad^at least in principle? Is it 
not in line with your desires that at the state level thcBC be effective 
coordination pro|ram^ And even though in some' states efforts toward a 
coordinating body may not kive been' ideally established to guide us in the past,, 
would it not be an. effective step iri ' the future for states to have a working 
.coordinating agency/to guidc'.programs across higher edikution v^ithin the s,tate? 
. . Knih: If l/;cast, a p^ft over the coordinating agencies I was simply 
^^quoting one'of our nattoiial'organization's observation on that point. I think 
certainly the need^for coordinating is cle>ar, at least I hope I made it reasonably 
clear. Certainl^these agencies do perform that function and, in many cases, do it 
quite well. 

^ .^here were s'(3me reservations, however, expressed about the^ cffectivc;- 
ness with which some of the agencies carried out this work. Some"haia more or 
less staff service and more or less input from the institutions themselves, so tliat 
in some cases there is a feeling of an insensitivity. I am not really categorizing 
:)t^e coordinating agency as being either good or bad. Fundamentally the plea I 
am making is for coordination. And I will even say that coordination can extend 
beyond state boundaries. And. to t4lal extent, a state coordinating agency is only , 
a first step, . . v . 

Voice: With reference.to whut the 'gentleman from North Carolina^^said, it 
fnigtU'be of jnterest, for him; and perhaps for some of you, to know that v 
W&cdnsin has recently gone through-what we at Madison have regarded as -a 
ratlier. traumatic experience known as merger, which means that all the state 
'mstitutions are now, as it were^ one. Along with this has come the demiis^e of the 
coordinating group - which North Carolina apparently has just established. Aijd 
I think I am right in saying that there were no mourners at the burial. 

Dr. Alperl, University of Illinois; I would like very strongly to support 
the idea set torth by Dr. Baddy. Too much of the conversation ijbout graduate 
education is directed along the lines of the delivery. of graduate education, of 
higher education, as a product: so many degrees, so many students, so muc ii^ 
output. Before we can talk seriously about planning., we have to search again for 
what the goals of the whole activity are. 

Jerry Wiesner, now president of M.I.T.. some \\\\\% ago described all of 
civilization as a learning game, a game in which society, generation after, 
generation, was learning what the rules were, what it was all about. And it strikes 
me that if our institutions of higher education have a worthy purpose, it is to be 
"^he^ focal point at which; and by which, our sodety finds out what the rules 
should be, ^ , ^ 

It is interesting^ to note that industry io our so^:iely is iffiicted with the 
very same problerpNiiat has bepn des5||bed here for the unii'ersity: too much 
productive capacity. You could chop out half of tht* industries in this country; 
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an3 the other half, with virtually no '^exceptions, could .turn out all^ of the ^ 
production that we are capable of buying, <vith hardly iwy additional capital 

investment. ' . - * 

MVe should be very careful in thinking about our efforts.Mf what we are 
doing is talking about the number of students, or the number of degrees, we 
could turn out twice as many witli twice as much, that is, twice as ma;iy ^ 
traineesrtps, etc., and still not address some of the central problefns oLour 
society. If we have to depart from the traditional graduate 'education, ffien we 
have to begin to take a new, Ipok at what our role is toward iiew understianding 
as well as toward new kn'owledge:' Becaise if we do not do it, I do n6tjf1cnow 
what aspects or what institutions :?n pur society are set up to undertake it. 
Unfortunately, we are no1 very' well prepared for that fuQction.^ But I think if 
there is something nonlr^ditlon^l for 'us- it is that new understanding; it is 
looking at problems in th^' time constants, that these problems can be dealt with. 
And they ^re' not on the time constant of the five-year profit cycle of an 
. industry. 

However much IBM would likSito solve/a problem, If it is a really tough 
one, they cannot do it in the five ye^te that thay have to turn it around. And so 
as Boddy suggested, we have to loolXat the^rules of the game. We have to 
examine whether the only parameter\about higher education is the wbrd 
"quality," a term defined by the experts in each field which describes what their 
particular game is about and de.fi nes the goal in terms of the particular brownie 
points that they wish to make. 

• I think that each, of us separately as an institution has to go about the 
serious question of allocation of priorities by asking what other paramet^rshave 
to be lookfcd at. Now each'of usin the last year or two has begun to do this. And 
we go about the game as R^llows: What are the purposes \)f the institution? We 
can rapidly enumerate 27, -occasionally 28. objectives. AVhat are the criteria by 
which they will be judged? We can rapidly list up to 38 criteria. Which indicator 
shall we use for each of these criteria? There are at least 5. 6,8,<^r 10 that can 
be used. And then all we cjo "is have these objectives and criteria, hand these 
indicators to our administrators, and say, "All right', now apply them to the 
' hundred departments and programs you have aad solve it.'' I think if we have a 
national discussion here it should be to start to discuss how we as^individual 
institutions set ^oals and how we judge whether we are reaching them. 
; Voice: My departmam is going to the Board of Regents in January with 
' a new Ph.D. prograiti. Now if the department were named the Departm^^of 
Civif Engineering it would be simple - but no, the departmei^t is now calied^e 
Department' of Civil and Environmental Engineering. Now here is something we 
* have bijpn working for for the last 7. 8. 9. 10 years. We have hired fa^rulty.with 
' the idea that eventually we would launch a doctoral program in this denar^ent. 
The department has grown, and we have' sufficient people - around^iblniost 
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i«U with asPh.D. There is no question about the quality of the faculty. There is 
no questio^^ about the' quality of the vast program that they have been 

^sponsoring oVer thie past few years. The external consultants have reviewed the 
program and they say the^ department is qualified, no question; There is "no 
queistipn internal^ wi^ the graduate council. . / 

How* do \v/e^j6lye Board of Regents'-in light of the 

t!amegie Cptarnis^ion/feport and-W light of the remarks made here tonight;how 
d^we convince Ihe^^^ offer the doctoral program in 

/l$vil and cnvii;orimejri.t^ engine^ringflb three classical areas: structural mechanics, 
soil* mechiinitfis;'. ehvirpnth^ht»^ how do we confront that 

problem, in light. ot'^U^M^^ were made-and with which I am in 

agrecnient?l^^:.V ;v ; V > 

There* is.^ no *^q^ijesiio^ mind that all of the other engineering 

depajftmentSi at rmy; ujiivehity .'that offer the doctoral program have a 
considerably . enhanced iihdergraduate program because of the- encouragement of 

programs/ iTfTie 4ep^rtment^^ 1 now speak has a considerd\>lfe research 

progranT,Tind they are fea^rf^^^ couple of years they wilhnbt be^able to 

- Attract ;tese^fcih fuhding/ would be, weU the money will go to 
other universities^ ^ Z* / : ' 

O^e^;of ;(h6,'/pr<>blems is -that the ch\iirman of the department has just 
wriften';a^beiufiful tepori that rtiost of the r'esjarch/carried on in this 

dep^ftment^^has been* pr local ori^r^tation, to give a specific example, soil 
mecharijcs.;We have' specific soil problem^ in 'the State of Rhode Island that^do 
not/exist ii;i other places.- And the results of the reseah-ch have considera^)ly 
lessenedltbfe tax,burden. Just what do you do in this kind of a situation? ■ 

Pelc^tar: I. am^^Vird that your particular predicarrient can bb ,re<;ited 

- for otfier Solutions; if not right fiow; not so far down ^h^ road. And I suppose, 
again,, this rfelates to g<5aJs arfd planning and some>undei?standin^'and commit- 

; n^riV in advance as '<jd vyho will be doifjg' what. ^ \, 

; Vaicer^^T^^ is. What are you doingiini^ermani and what are 

^ ypu doiifg inr English Lit., and ^o on? The^^esfion^ii not whether one has a 
prbgrani that is' felt to be important and releyaij.t fot that Pfi-p., but-^hat is pne 
^doirtg wrong? lt:ma>^be th^t the thing to iaJBbncourage P priagrams in 

^ehvirpnmental^arid civil engineering, if that is thjPl^^the thi^g^shopld gb. But it 
does npt mean ypii have to carry ilongvon its back every other. Ph'^D, program 
that;some^ody; wq^ts to introduce, when their resources and theur relevance do 

,not M«fraint-it.'So i think*it is a mistake to look at an individual program. ' 

: ; . K ' h^ve ^got . p roj) lem s of h igh ma^gni t ti de . Aiid wjiisn w e jbpk at 
aggregate, s^^^^ oiitput arid so on, 1 do npLthinIc we ccmfr^^^ by 

;»yihg that there .is a program that 1 have to look ^^jj)^^^ 
i^eclde whether'it should go or should not go in termsiof thaj prograrrt, because 

.^i^jha't' program is-rfqt going to affect tHe aggregates, It is really a question ^6f w|jQre\ 

vdo 1 belong iri going, and where do I belong in not going.'We should gp.^^fi^t^^ . 



ones that are right, and not with the ones that are wrong. It is that kind of a 
judgment, I do not see any contradiction. 

Dr. Taylor: I have some problems back home, too, which you reminded - 
me about when you raised this question. One oA' the things that has 
been most widely .accepted among , my colleagues, both tjiose who have 
administrative cesppnsibility and those who are mcmbccs of the faculty, is tliat 
we«!havc;i() t?e' §elc\:tive on one^cainpus in deciding' what \yc can best do. The 
corollary . of cowrs?, is that we should give up doing soinc things. Well, what I am 
looking far is that stcp-by-^tep process, that change in the rules of the game,. if 
yo\i like, on a microlevel, which leads to giving up doing .something. Now I have 
dfscusscd this already. with several of th/deans present here whom I happen to^^^ 
sec frequently, saying, I lave. you 'discVvered a way by which you stop cWn|>. 
something? And I do not have an adequate answer. So with this very.nvuclf^|er 
groupT want to raise the question:- lias anybody here discovered the right way 
. to cfeian^ the rules\)f the g:ime in order to stop doing some* of the things that 
"you kiKW you are not doing .very well. . - ■ 

' yi^ce: You are posing a double problem. The problem ^ Avas silggestrffg 
was the total population problem. You' are posing the microproblcm oi' a>: 
particular institution's response, it would seem to me that the prfcblem'o.f .a 
particular institution is. again, a purely economic problem for the allocation ot 
resources wiUmi the insiitulion. And there m lots of uncertainties about this, 
and there arcM^ts of political probJe;ns and fcl^vasts of the future involved, > 
But it would also seem tiV, me Unit you could iiet some sort of general 
/principle of maximizing the usefulness oi' the way you use your own resources. 
But you wt^l have to decide whether the maximization is to have a large number 
of pretty good'>programs or a smaller number of tust-rate programs. And this 
again you would have to use your own- 'judgment on. But it would seem to me 
iha^t the. idea that everything ought to be good, or that you want to do 
everything, fs 'obviously false Now where you go from there depends partly on 
inslilutioiiai traditions^, partly on the sort. of ethos and aims of the faculty, and 
partly on how^much information you can bring to bear on this problem. And 1 
think that last one Ts the hardest. . 

Taylor; We have taken at least some of these things into account. 
As I think back a year, we discussed it in the Hxecutive Committee of the 
Faculty and the l^xecutive Committee of the Ciraduate School as to what action 
should be taken. And in all of these areas there was agreement that we should 
follow these general pnnciples. But somebody had to take the action. And, not 
enlitely joking, I think it frappenetl in the corridor one day iniront of my office. 
But st)mehovv that is not a democratic, or even a very broadly participative way 
in which one makes decisions to stop things, 

')l did bring 'this up with the committee thai we have examininij the future t)f 
the 'college, and Usaid, Well how doyoi^.«jyj about stopping^? Ancf one of my 



distinguished colleague! said, *'there's one thing that's clear that has to be done 
in> fully autocratic fashion -and Tm not quite comfortable with that/' 

Dr. Deener: Dean Pelczar, when we planned this session oh developing n 
national philosophy for graduate education, little did 1 think we would have two 
solution's; that proposed by Dean Boddy, which is ge.nocide, and that proposed- 
by Dean Taylor, which is nmr.der, " ^ » - 

I did want to ask Dean Boddy a tjuestion aboiit the way flic rules of the. 
f^me, as he put. it, rnigfti^be changed. Somewhere.in.your remarks tibout costs 
and'^ompetition in a^'^stem, you men tioniid that one. pf the ways to get 
self-interest directed' toward^the comni^3n interest js to iiKernalize soiricof the 
costs. ' ■■■ '. ■ . 'y y : > _ ■ ■, ^ . 

May 1 suggest, by asking a qiiestionVis ihal iibt exactly the solution tjitit is 
being proposed to us right now? The solutiM that.appcarsjo^be worrying us all 
is sirnply, now that the funding agencies have>!oved i)^ft^ graduate institutions 
^fe having to pay some of the social costs, The costs of graduate education 
being internalized, and ifhurts. But maybe t^hai is a solution, just let it hurt. And 
Dean Taylor will one day either resign or. become autocratic. 

Those in stit-ut ions that want to have traditional research-orient'ed Ph.D. 
programs will simply pay the price.. The.y may have to have smyll ones . iin'd 
probfibly fewer of them; but they will go about their business, and in 1984, they 
will be rediscavered. like the wheel. And it will be a great thing. 

On the oilier hand, the re arc those growing nuniber> of institutions discussed 
today", as having large numbers of part-time students. Toward these institations. 
1 think the proper role ofHhc traditional graduate school is: do not nipddle too 
much with these institutions; do not try ', to tell them what residence 
requirements or other requirement^ must "be. Because the traditional institutions 
are not .trying to bake that cake. It is ric>t 'their'job. 

One final conmient. The talk pVjj^n McCarthy which- of ncves^ity was read 
for him was by design a call fc)r;sc)me sort of action by graduate deans. to meet 
the prqsent situation. ) 

,Jf this group of graduate deans' cunnot Veally respond to such a-call. then I dc) 
not see that there is much to do except accept the fact 'thai society -is 
internalizing many of the costs of graduate cducaticyi.- But.'^bc? prepared, it is 
going to hurt. * • 1 ,'. I 

Realistically, "is Jliere another solutio^|.?^,the C6uniiii j>f Crii^ Sclfools a 
device foT doing sometlj^ng about^ the sft^fetion? From the" , response to Dean 
McCarthy's caj|. apparently not on the policy or planning level. Is there anything 
below that level, ^hen. that vve cc^uld a group help make either. ^enocjde 
murder niore palatable? - ^ ; • 
■ Bpddy: Th(;re is one point: Aji .iiw/ul lot of peci])le do not feaJize that a 
graduate education, like most other systems, li^v^ feedback system. And if, in 
fact, the kind of education we are producing is.iffi the best kind of education in 
the view of the people who ar?:Jaking it, it wilj^ change. Oui; problem -ivfyTr^^ 
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pipeline, it is the lags in the system that are against us, rather than tlie lack of 
feedback. 

^ A person enters into a Ph.D. program with his view ot what the market or 
prospects are now. He is prgiluced 5 or. lf): years from' now. We have not told 
him very much about how to find out, tJt" how Xo pnedict. what the future will be 
10 years from now. So one of our problems 1s/l think, to get more information 
to people. If we give more information to people the feedback system, will still 
work badly because of ihe pipeline problem. But it will work very much better- 
than it now does. I am not ^extrapolating trends, which is a very nice thing; it is 
like the cycle in agricultural economics: last year's prices^etermine this year's 
6utput. If any farmer used that for a few yQ#s and did not takt advantage of it, 
he is crazy. If a person entering a Ph.D. program really visualizes that the rrttirkct 
is going to be very bad and still \yants to go ahead, fine. But if he is mistaken 
because of getting bp,ii ijiformation, it is partly our fault for not telling 

everybody. • * 

r'' Voice: Perhaps the problem of the commons is not that there are -too 
many , cows being grazed but that maybe somebody might hk^ lu move us off 
• .and play golf oh the common. The same turf, the same dollar,(the same purpose, 
or the san>c facilities are wanigtl .by others. We have not spent much time 
iookmg at the nature. of the enerpy\ or whether the competitors are supposedly 
t^nds. Wlio is after us? Maybe we had better spend a little time and find out 
S^o they are and what they represent. Indeed, there are different groups that 
are attacking graduate education. 1 might be" useful to lake a look at them. ■ 

I am suggesting that we >Kive. oneway or another, created enemies of 
djfferent kinds, Som*e of oU!-ffiends who would like to be doing what we ^e 
lloing I thi^nk Bill Ferrante's problem is partly ihis-are now our enemies, 
antigraduate school, as it were, because they would like to share the turf and we 
are ^lot sharing it. Others of our enemies are undergraduates whtre there are 
pressures from^ parents for admissions, and we are holding so many places in the 
university for that useless g(,aduate stuff.- It would also help us to look at the 
federal ^^overnment and find out <vho is opposing graduate work or cutting the 
funds.anli;.wKy. examine these, and look at several solutions. Wlien we abstract 
them at tl\ natioiial level they become so unspecific as probably to be useless on 

any given caSupus. ' r ' i 

Kruh: Ae air that I now delect over us is (#e of despair: m fact, I 
guess If mtill confess that ihere was a certain element of despair in my own 

remarks. \ * ' u ui- i 

One of^our [\oblcms has been relating what we are domg to ihe public, and 
defining to societ\\vliat it is an education really accomplishes. On^of the thmgs 
that we havt doiie\.is vrery self-defeating and that is to use^^i /a-llih short-term 
feedback^ or short-tenu payoff idea in representing the worth of intellectual 
■ inquiry. Many of you are acquamteil with the .study done, by (lie National 
Science foundation, ni which physiological^and chemical research dating back to 



the earI^K;^90b.'s played an important part in the developiuent of the birth 
control piir. So we ail know the story about tlic fact that a great deal of 
intellectual inquiry does not have a rapid payoff, but we get ourselyes in a box 
by saying that. In fact, how do we defend^ for example, the study of literature 
and language on the basis of quick econondc payoff? 

What we are really talking, about here is our niosi- fundamental asset, the 
intellect of our society, and how we might cultivate it to' tiiake a better society, a 
better civilization for ourselves, Aiid we are facing a politiqpl proble^n where that 
process is a very long-term one» ^\ f 

Dr, Boddy referred to the long response time in the'sy^eqn; iii fact, thatr' 
responsenime in generally longer than sj^ate agencies are willing n) look at. I h;iyd 
to apologize to the private agencies here; but I think we are all very much a\Cure 
. of the fact tl\at the state legislators\e looking at. a very short time scalesWe 
have been selling, and they are not buwng. It .is our rosponst^ilk|r to define. lo y 
the society in which we live, what the edV'ational needs. are. May^lhe answer is/ 
j|iat >ve should have some ,sbrt of platoXic leadership/The autocratic solutiolf 
may not be such a bad one after all. But Ydo not tliink anyb^ody really expeclsA 
that to happen. <• 

It really distresses me .is that we \re in many cases dealing w^^h 
irratiohality. The gentleman' referring to hisn|tw program puts me in mind%6f an 
existing program that we have which, ',at our particular kind of institution we 
never wVild have thought would come under a^threat. And yOi our. state budget 
director il bringing under direct fire our programs in agriculture, which have 
demonstrably demonstrtited their'capacity to contribute to the state s economy. 
>1i>mN^k happening ! canm)t say- I just simply have tcysay it is irrational. And, 
♦jbeTcfcTi^ I do seose a kind of despairing. And although I hate to end on that 
note, it is there. . ' * 

^^^•Fraenkel: I wonder hoXy ^any institutions that grant a Ph.D., other than 
perhap* a few technical inslitui'ijons. do not give a Ph.D. in tngffsh, A<iier;can 
history. French, all the most popular programs. Those ar* obviously not the 
most expensive programs. But how many institutions give.Ph.D.s in Arabic 
literature. South ^Asiaq studies, hidiaii history, and things in the international 
area which are obviously very important to the United States as a world power 
as well as intellectually important? 

There are similar kinds of problems on the domestic scene. There are new 
kinds of programs that are not popular which tiiany institutions are involved in, 
and these are terribly expensive in terms of faculty input compared to tlie 
number^of students. And yet we always se<;iii4i0 tiilk in terms of generalities. 

In economic^ terms cosl-effectiveness^|j|^hatever otlTer sorts of words we 
get from the Bureau of the Budget, which really' Iviye-nQ r<jlevancc to the 
* practical problems on our campuses - we have too ni^iny^^rograiiis in Knglish 
literature, and there are not enough students to go around in Gernian to fill up 
more than one or two of our Ph J), programs in the United States. And how do 
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wc got at these things, as conipaicd.lo Lngjish lilLMatuic'.' I do not think you can ♦ 
do It by ccononiic. analysis or the kinds of things that" Dr.Boddy .^vas talking ' 
•about: When you K)ok at what you auV try to cut oin\ once you cut out German 
you Have a tenured faculty and they would like- to do sonie ^Kudit'die work. In a . 
private institution \oa cut ouh a little tuition income andiy-a^ have cut out^ a 
Ph.D: program. But you have not changed anything. So ^he prac^il problems 
arc very severe. And also you are not going to convert your UMUiied people^who 
are concx-rncd with medieval German .lilciatuic. and history oflanguage and 
philosopiry lo teaching, Russian. They would be lousy teachers. And you woujd 
.not have enough of ?hem to go around. These are real everyday budgetary 
problems that conic upj^> be solved in a single instijution by any sort of overall 
economic analysis or Studying priorities,- 

Dr. Crawford: We have a brilliantly successful, demonstrably powerful and 
effective benefactioo.for society in graduate education in this cQuntjfy, It js quite" 
ciear that it is the fthest coinpjjnent ot. education that has ever bee;j known In^- 
the hisTory.uf the world anywhere. And at the tune when IhACShip supportjras 
been withdrawn by the 'government and our students point out tha IS 
irrelevimt. we are worrying aboiit^how wc can prevent. an able iiroup in civil and 
onviionmental engineering from institutingyi new program wiiich is clearly a 
' good program. Looking ahead, l thiii-k statistics-will show that over the country 
graduate enrollment is up. W^ha-t do you suppose is wrong with these youn,^ 
people who want ro come to giaduajc ^chool. who seem to think that in spite of 
itsv^re leva nee. its lack of 'appreciation by society, and the lack of confidence on 
the pail of the graduate deans," they still want to come to graduate school? 

Pelc/ar: This past sprin^z a ratlier large group, of deans and representa- 
tives from all the -agencies that are Involved in the predicting business 
of what the ju^i^duate sludelit population is and will be concluded that.no matter 
what, people wt^j^e going to tjpi tor more education and, accordingly ^we will seej 
this growmg nui?ibei of individuals that have the ai^pirations and the ability to 
take advanta^ie' of what we have tt> offer them. * 
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• Presiding: David R. Deener. Tulane University 
Joseph W\cCarth\/, . University of Washington 

. The Gradcost Study 

■ . ■ ^ ^ . " ' ' David R, Deener 

The uSual task of a presiding: orficciT^is lu ptcsi^iil the speaker, but il .\ ou have 
looked at youf'prbgraius^\ou already know that the spe}i(>er is not here. 1 ijiink 
Deaa McCarthy will, scl._a record of having giv^^jil ^firee speeches at-a convention 
at which he was not iii attendance. Dean McCarthy ditl have li^rcturn to Seattle. 
He left not just one copy of a speech, but three: one' dated November 1 1, one 
dated Nuvcniber 16. and cnie dated Novenibc'r 2i. All three are a bit out of dale 
regarding '"liie present status of the Gradcost Prtycet. So what I j)roposc to do is 
to describe breitly tfie origins and mechanics At' the Gradcost Study ant! then 
report roughly where we are- and how close we are t'6 finishmg up. ' . 

Very brie'lly. the Gradcost Study tbrnially coniniencedaB^Tni a year and a 
half -ago,, following an earlier year and a half of planning and negotiatiijg. It is 
sponsored -jointly by the C^ouiicil of Graduate Schools and the Nation;ii 
Association of College'oWisiRivers Busines/ Officers (NACUliO). The study is 



funded by a gri^nt from the National Science foundation. It Avas designed ro 
survey the htcraiure aliat exists-with respect to the costs and bc/fcTTts t>f graduate 
education .iid. then, based on this literature survcN*. loaytenipt tlndings as 
follows: to determine ' tlje nujor^l^niehts tH' costs anJTuMicfits: to identify; 
alternative procedures for alloc;Uing costs aittl'.beiiefits:^nd. finally, to see 
there are reliable data indicatiiTg what cost* ranges might be with respect to ■ 
programs in various disciplines imvarious institutions, , • ' • 

. To^ Conduct the literature search a research groiq*) was established at the 
.UnivGrsit.y of ^Washingft.Hi inider the direction et Dean McC-arthy. The actual 
working'Staff consisted of tvyo econoiftists. ^)hn II. Pf)well.^>Irv ajVd Rl?bert D. 
Lamson. Tlicy did'thc fi.tjjrature' siirvcy aiy 'niade a report- to the Joint GradcOst 
Ci|j^p{iiittee. consisting ()rj^ucnibcrs\)f CG . . •.. 
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As I will point out later, the Joint' Comn>ittee is hung up on^a few things, 
which' explains why we do not have a full report today. But out of this, exercise 
will come three items that ivill be made public. The first is an annotated 
bibliography of the literature relating to ^costs and benefits. This has alread}^. 
been completed by Poiwell and Lamson and is ready to go to press. This 
bibliography, which annotates and irKlexes about 200 items of jitejrature, will be 
distributed to the members of CGS and NACUBO, The second part of the study 
is an analysis and review of the literature by Lamson and Powell, It is entitled 
xo}if^y. Elements Rotated to the DetermiHatiOn of Costs and Benefits, of ^ 
Graduate Education. This, Joo, is ready to go to press and will be distributed to ' 
members of CGS -and NACUBO. The third part of the study is based on fhe 
review arid analysis, of the literature just noted, it is a smaller surnmary report 
with commentary which we hope will bear the authorship of the Steering 
CommitteeVof the Joint Gradcost Committee^ or at least of some business 
officers and the graduate deans. But here is where we are hung up. There are 
some point,s of difference between the business officers jj^d the graduate deans, 
which 1 will mention to you as we proceed. 

Let me turn to this summary report with commentary. Very roughly^what 
we have tried to do is make a brief description of the literature that exists in 
various areas and then write a commentary on it, pointing out what is valuable, 
where the (loles are, and what some of the unresolved problems are. Then, from 
the graduate deans' point of view, without -saying; *This is 'the best wijy of doing 
something','' we attempt to point but what can be done or wiiat has been done, 

-^atrd then what might be'^l ppropriate alternatives, depending upon institutional 
aims and other factors. ^ - . ' 

It is with respect to this commentary that we have one of our differences 
with the business officertk. We are all pretty much agreed that the literature says 
some things and does not say other things. The point of difference is whether, we 
should say anything in the absence of the literature saying anything, or in 
general go beyond the existing literature, ^ 

Now let us take a look at the overall nature of the literature relating to costs 
and benefits of graduate education. Many pf you received frorii the University of 
Washington a dragnet letter asking for references to and copies of articles, books, 
and cost studies. As a result of this dragnet letter, well over 2,000 separate items 

. .were indexed and analyzed by t'he research group, including "^0 to 40 cost 
studies. At this point, a very real' liijiitation of the Gradc(^si Study may be 
emphasized, it involves the actual '^st studies made ^aviiilable. We know that 
many existed but were not sent in. Frankly, th^n, ijie gradcosi study has a 
serious limitation: ils analysis of actual cost data' is based only on those cost 
studies submitted. 

Cost studies aside, the literature in the United. States on costs aniJ ' ciiefits of 
graduate education goes aback at least to. the I890's. As Dean Cooke has 
mentioned at various' times and placed, much of what is being said now is not 
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5?w;it hasibeen talked "about before. TpBre . have .been sonie' chang^?s^in tlic 
literature oyfer llit^-years, liowever. The very eitliest literature tended to blur any 
distinctron between cosfs^aiid 1)enefits. As a matter of fact, the earliest writing 
almost "ignored benefits, plobably becuusjj, it was t^t that these nL*d(3ed no 
deifinjtlon. Everybody assumed there were benefits. The more recent literature 
make§ a clea^r distinction between costs of education and its benefits, aiid also 
reflects the need felt by some people to evaluate cost inlormation in the light of. 

Jhe henellls recciveiL.- t ' v 

Up until the iy60's. whatevet^ cost studies were made apparently had a dual 
purpose. One^af to justify retinests lor mure money, eiiher froiii legislatures ojr 
from alumni donors and. Second, to promofe some economies in^'university"* 
op^ations, Jvlot too nklch attention -was paid in the literature to variation in 
costs with various factors which, we now^ think iniportanl. Thc\ tendency was ty , 
use ayera-ge cost information, and riot to go int^in'cremental costing, wjiich ; 
some pel^ple fepi is at .j^lic^heart of tjie matter. today. Hence average -c'osts by the 
,1960*s were what jnosl people wert; lobliJW^ at. This is reflecled in a grea) many 
vpf currerit cost studies. Wliatever bq'nefi'js were discussed were usually phrased in 
ihtailgjblc^terms. although ^here was- uicreasfng attention to the pro'blem of 
benefits. Little of ihe literature lookp d^ujai^n higher education from im economic 
point of view, thai is, as a producing tfiut that has to get certain raw materials 
and then sell something. ' ' ; . 

contrast, some of the more recent literature does make the analogy 
between the university and a praducmg unit . empliasi/.ing that it is nacessary for. 
the university to get cert^ain types of capital equipment and other things and that^ 
it has a product to sell to many clients. These clients may be individual students,,. 
staUi legislatures, federal agencies, private fiHindat;ons, and private donors. The; 
literature* places great stress on relating cost information to output.s of higher 
education. Ilopeiuiry. i'f the r^eiationship of costs to outputs can be determined, 
theii costs could be turtfier allocated' to beYtffits. Presunia^|y then the uh*iversity, 
could make diettts. those wlio buy. understand a little hit more about the tojtts 
involved: ^ f- ■ ' , \ 

There have been some attempts to get^;ito very elaborate types of analyses 
^uch as lipear prngramn>lng, etc. But as*>^et. very little has appeared in the 
literature that, would enable a graduate dean to make these ctiVicepts operational 
insofar his own institution is concerned. Oiwtlie otherjnmd, there seems to be 
more general agree i]ient as lo what are inputs, their defifiilions. what are 
outputs, their definitions, and^what'are bcmeftts. but there has been very little 
general acceptance ol ways to measure these in any quantitative manner 
^ (although pe^ple'are attempting to measure them every day). 

I'inally. the mos|^ecent fiterature relleJH the mood of the last couple of 
year5, the so-called crisis of the I970's. This p/about the overall view of the 
literature. Our generai'coinment On the literature is this: theliterature tells you a 
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lot bui 1)4)1 all thai you waiil lo know. Parlicularly.roii ihc problem of 
^, ijiiani II alive measures, tiicrc is slill a long way lo go. 

ivlow lei, us lull! J.oV>iiie ol' llie pMiils where ihere is help from ihe lileralure, 
Firel'uf alljlhe more receni liletalure does pay alleniioii lo oulpuls and benefils^ 
" 'and alleinpis .lo dislin^uish between the iwo. The outputs of graduate eduealion 
as they have been identified ean be sunimed.iip as follows. One output is the 
degree, the Ph.D. or the M.A/!:v)r v:i,riqus reasons, some find it desirable to 
Sfe fraelionaie [he degree into eredil h,ours or eouises. As a result, quite a bn of cost 
^analysis does not use the degree as a unit , hu.t rather credit hours. or courses o^r 
soujc other segment. There are other outputs thai probably ^re not theoreiicallV' 
* ' necessary to the degree, but consist of activities or other things that happen in 
j^onneclion with the ottering of a degree program. Thus, a teaching assistimtship 
' may . be considetcd us" an output, or. a research assislantship may be so , 
coijiidered, l-urther oulpuls consist of the new knowledge that is created 
llumigli the graduate degree program and i> cnibodied in masters' theses, 
doctoral disserlations, and the researcii thai a graduate facuhy engages in in the 
cojjise of conduclnig a graduate, program. Incidenlally . one of the points ot 
no nagr cement in the study is on the issue of what research should be cotuited as 
j^xiW of the gtaduate degree progranuand wiiat should not. In some instances, 
there is a public service elemeiU which niiglit be considered part of the degree 
progra'^n-: Im example, an mternshi|) which also provides a service to the 
conmumity. On the other lunuL.'there are other kinds of public servi>:e carried on 
in an msdtuiion which 'clearly are not integral to a degree program. Finally, 
there are a number of so-called oirtputs that may benefit somebody, For 
^. example./ librai'y that is dcvck)i)ed to support a graduate program may actually 
be Used ^\ many people ( alunuii, general public) other than the faculty of tlu)se 
pursuing a-.dcgiec program, Man\ university libiaries are federal depositories and 
have to be open to the |)ublic. Other univeisjty facilities designed lo support a 
uradiiate piograiii also may be used by the general public or a public wilhm the 
umversit\ wider than t^e graduate faculty ami graduate students. F'or example, 
ihcatcis 'to house an Md'.A. progiam that aie also used for performances open to 
ihc publ?'' ^IsnV leclurcis hioiight to tliL' campus pnmanly in coimcL'tioii with a 
^piaduate piogratii nia> givu lecluies open to the public; (^rcsuiiiahly this output 
Ivis bend Its to'tuhei than lliose wtlhiii the graduate progiam. 

As to beuLtits. they also vary, as do the beneliciaiies. The literature, as 
nored, IS pa>ing moie attention to benelits and beneficiaries. The heneticiaries 
would be the individual student who gels a degjce, the general university thaj 
oflers the degiee piogiani, and. then societ\ at huge which lec^jves benelits troni 
l.lij^' outputs of a giaduale piograiiL lo illusl-iale, il.is presifmcd that the Ph/I). 
h^ldoi will plav a moie pioduclive lole^n society and hence inciease not only 

i dividual i^jfuluctivily but the jiioductivity of the systcii: as a whole. Fiom 

the research t,lia) is conducted as i)ai t of a giaduate progiam comes new ideas 
;m'd these aie piesuined to benefit societ\ . At least one can piot)nse the case that 
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without^ this research one ''would not have the higlily industrialized society one 
has today. Suggestions have been advanced that some sort. of dollar nicasurenic'nt 
can be made of this increased productivity. 

Moving along from the outputs and beneilts, we come to an area oT the 
literature which his a ramiliar ring, tliat dealing with direct costs. Jhd indirect 
costs. Several ways of allocaling indirect costs are noted in the literature. One 
way is a very simple method of taking everything that is not in deparlnj|tfntal 
budgets and then allocating these costs forward on some foruiuht basis to the 
departments. Another wayi 4s a very sophisticated system of allocating vcrtain 
service costs to intermediate users (such as a library), and then realioarting the 
augmented costs of the intermediate users to the operating departments. 

The general conclusion we have come to is that the deglee of sophistication « 
to be used in allocating indirect costs is a iwaller for individual institutions or 
decision niakl^rs to decide. It is not al all clear, that the degree of precision 
obtained by using the most sophisticated iiyJirect cost allocation, method is 
worth it for many' purposes. It may be wiyth it'for some purposes but not for 
athers. On the other hand, the literature clearly warns against taking direct costs 
and assuming thal'lhis renec4s total costs, or. to put it another way; warns of the 
danger in selecting a simple indirect costing method involving little t)r no 
allocation, and; then assuming that the results rellect what would happen if there^ 
were more complete allocation. 

Now let me turn to iht- two or three areas where the study is still open, so to 
speak. First/ research costs. These have prt)bably given more difl'iculty 'than 
anything else. From the literature there appear to he at least two ways of 
approaching researcl; costs. One approach begins with the total costs o( 
educating the individual: total societal costs, we may term them. These total 
societal costs are a conglomerate, U)nsisting of three separate sets of ct)stseach 
with a different focus. Certain costs locus on the individual student. Tt) 
illustrate. Hiere is the cost of maintaining him while he is in schot)I. Again, there 
is the cost to him of going to school rather than getting a job driving a milk 
truck ^ the so-called lost" opportunity cost. Other costs focus on the university. 
Very roughly / these are the costs of maintaining faculty and pro.viding the 
buildings and the etjuipme;it necessary t{) |)ut on a graduate program. The third 
set ol costs seem to reside in. or to focus on. socii*t^t large. An example is lost 
productivity: assuming that the student Could have gone into a pr{)ductive job 
instead of being, in school for five years, a certain amount productivity is said 
to be lost. There i^s also lost taxation if you assume he would have efirnod some 
taxable salary (although the IRS may be ra[)idly curin^^ this in the case of 
leaching assistants). One could also s;*y there is a loss of revenue^^ society as a 
whole because LHhicatit)nal property is tax-exempt. In any event, there are 
certain costs that we might say are borne hy society or reside there. 

. Most educational tn^titutions naturally are primarily concerned about the 
middle of the!# three components, namely, the c{)sts that reside in' the 
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institution. How to regard these cosUs really is the heart of the matter of cost 
accounting. Dean ftteCaVtl^y and myself have come to the general conclusion that 
cost, accounting must begin with a concept of the ^^lotal cost'* of a graduate 
program. Tliis total cost- of a graduate pro|ram, as we see it, is^ amount ot 
money peeded. to get the ^'^^^^^^YJ^^^^^ buildings, supplies, and 

equipment needed for teaching .airdrc^*^^^5|»the studems that are to be 
taught. If this concept is accepted. Ij-^kM^S^^ ^li^ii research is a necessary 
component .of a. graduat^^^de^rce j^^ in getting 

students, then certain propositions and«problems follow. ■ . 

The real problem, in my opinion, is not so much the cv)st of the Ph.D. 
program as who pays. If lin institution offers a progran> of a certain km^a 
certain quality \{ you wWy4o put it that way. and in this program tlie 
professors want to do research as well as teach in the classrooms, then somebody 
has got to pay lor that research. If an institution wants a certain type of student 
that it cannot get unless it offers fellowships or financial support, then 
somebody has got lo pay for thai, loo. On these points we may expect to find 
differences of opinion among our conferees. In any event, this is the concept of 
the total cost of the graduate program that Dean McCarthy and myself advocate. 
' It' is my/personal view that it is up to each institution to decide what kind of 
graduajit programs it wants, and its decision will indicate whether it will require 
a lot jH money to get graduate students and a lot of money for research or not. 
ThtJt^e return to the question, who pays the money? 

One could imagine a situation in which the graduate student pays a' 
significant part ol^e costs! lie would pay his own maintenance and tuition (and 
thus help offset the cost of the faculty ). This is the typicaU patt(?rn in 
undergraduate schools, it is not the.patiern which many, if not most, graduate 
schools are used ^\ but it is the pattern :thaf is being suggested from some 
quarters in Washington, it is an attempt lo iniernali/e some of the social costs, 
by proposing that the graduate student should be treated as a professional 
student and should bear an increasing portion of tftl^ cost of maintaining the 
faculty, the equipment . and the other. expenses of a graduate program. Wliether 
the graduat* student will, of course, is a.question to which-we do not h^ive the 
final answer. If he would, then graduate education might be halfway home. On 
the other hancji, if it is auceptcd that the cost of the graduate student is a part of 
the cost of the graduate prograHH and if the institution is committed to 
subsuii/.ing or shifting the incidence of^ maintaining llic student from the 
indiWual to the .institution or to society, and society does not pick itjjp, there 
is a real problem. The institution is stuck with either finding the money to pay 
the costs, or changin^^lhc cost structure of its programs. I do not believe ^herc is 
any accounting device that will make that problem go away. 

The same kind of analysis applies to research. If an institution has a graduate 
program winch ha'^.ajieavy faculty research component, say of 50%, either the 
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institution pays for it or it gets somebody else to. pay for itV- Who is the 
somebody else? Well, it has been NSF or NDEA; it ha^^ljeen NIH; it has been the 
state legislature. Or it has been an external donor or the institution's own 
endowment. But if these clients, so to speak, do not wish to pa^'for research, 
then the institution mu^t face up to the problem. If it wants the research type of 
program, and if clients are not willing to put up the money,, then it has a rough 
decision to maRe, Does the^ i^tffitution take the necessary money out of its own 
funds or does it drop the" program? One*can take the approach that research is 
not a significant part of the Ph,D, program. In some quarters, there seems to be a 
feeling that this might be the solution: to eliminate research from the" research 
doctorate. Dean McCarthy and I thijik it would be highly damaging to the 
research doctorate to accept this approach just for the sake of convenience over 
the next several years. 

In any event, this i^s where we stand on those questions involving graduate 
student assistance and research. It is up to the institution to define thp size and 
.the kind of Ph.D. programs it wants. If the programs have a high research factor 
and require a goodly number of qualified full-tiiueStudents, then the institution 
must either find somebody to pay the costs, for example, the student himself, 
the state or federal gov(??nment, or some segment of society, or the institution 
must pay the costs itself. The altediatives are to give up tfie Ph.Q. programs, or 
change the pature of the programs. I do not believe acco^^ing, cost or 
otherwise, is going to change the basic situation. ' ■ ■ 

One area that may deserve more attention is the broad area bf benefits. Of 
the various i^utputs of graduate education which prpvide benefits to society, 
most of the stress over the past decade has been put upon trained manpower. 
Production of trained manpower was the lieart of the NDHA program. On this 
point, Dean Alpert made a good conuiient last evening when he said that it is 
really new. ideas and new knowledge that graduate education is all about. 
Nonetheless, graduate education sold congress and the state legislatures on the 
idea that ^sained manpower was vvhat society needed: somebody to teach 
' somebody, somebody to, run a lathe. someboj;lyjo. work a computer, somebody 
to ride a ship to the moon. T,oo little emphasis was placed on the proposition 
that none of these things could be done at all if there had not been the research 
in the first place. 

' ^ Perhaps it is now time to consider the question, Wliat difference does it 
make if there are differences of views between graduate, deans and others 
concerned with, graduate education as to costing graduate programs? We might 
begin, with one of the major projects currently underway . This project proposes 
to divide university activities into three primary programs: instruction, research, 
andj)ublic service. . * * 

If a university's activities are cost aniily/ed \m the assumption that riiere arc 
. these three primary programs, then there is a real danger that in many instances 
unit c^sts of Ph.D. programs will not include full research costs. How can this 
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happen? Easily, if sponsored research is biulgeted separately, in the case ol a 
university which has little or no sponsored research, most of the costs ot 
maintaining a qualhy Ph.D. faculty :ind supporting- its research will fall iti the 
instructional budget. Its utiit instructional costs will be higii. In the case ol' a " 
university that attructs a lot of sponsored research, part of the costs ol 
maintaining its graduate faculty and supporting its research will be^iblracted 
from the instructional. budget and placed in the sponsored research fLoUnnn. Its. 
unit instructional costs will be low. To compare unit costs in this insiince would 
be iuisfeadin'g. It is obvious that yau are comparing an institution whleli, for one 
reason or another, does not receive much graM sflppprt itom outside Orients with 
one that does receive a considerable amount o\ such support. But it may not be 
obvious that you are not comparing ff^/(// costs of grajdiiate programs, but. ralhei^t 
net costs of , the programs to. each university.^ And- cloaking net costs ni an 
average'unit such as the credit hoi^r further compoun^lsUhe danger:-:^ . 

Average cost units present other dangers. The crec^l h().ui:^fof4:^i^ple, as^ 
useful a unit us it may be for- some purposes, urdy be less titkn^us(^ful/Aa Ulfcil to. * 
'vinjrfyze program costs. For one thing, a given nuniber of cost^Snit credi(|iours 
.do nof add up to a, dcjy^ee, the busfc. output of graduate progr:^|. A better 
'measure of :i graduate program must, in niy opiivion, relate (fcsts to degrees 
awarded. True, some graduate: deans have pointed out tlial^emphasis on a degree 
V awarded may overlook the possi.bility that there js some vajye to be placed upon, . 
a course completed or a year's work done. There may be^.some validity in this. 

Most difficult arc tlie problcius of^qualiUtivelneasurLMne^ We all wi^h there 
was some way to measure accurately 't.he qfi(ihty of Research (or ev^n tlTe 
quantity of research) no^ to' mention teaching'. Faculty :jid a^ninistra'Uon; 
attempt to make such measurements, to say that A is dl'ung^u better job than B. 
all t'be time in promotions, tenure, and salary deeisionsv-But the literature is not 
oveVly helpful on this point, More will be said on^this when Dgan Lester takes 
the podium to talk about the Roose-Aifdersen report. 

Now io the tlnalr part of thcGradcost Study.Ojie of its nK)re Jftat-gcfcrating . 

iT/n < <^Mifi Tinri r^i ru^i-*; (^f i\iiS!^ t)f graduatc pTOgranis, We 
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already in thc^STtSriturc. We felt^Jhat they could be assmn^ed ittd 'discussed 
from the point of view of deiTHjn]^trating how sad of the art is. 



They could dempnstralc^.the need for much more sophisfi^ficjn iji -ilic art an^ 
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situation of having a program too small to operate ^^economically'' but costing 
too much to increase in si/.e to operate "economically." 

In general, tlieGradcost Study suggests that the art of cost finding in higlier 
education is in many respects in the very beginning stages of development. While 
individual institutions will have to cost account, drawing detailed conclusions, 
particularly -of a comparative nature, is at this stage very risky. Cost studies do 
indicate that American graduate education, costs of programs vary from 

institution tOvia^Pbtipn and from discipline to discipline. These variations in 
themselves areWc-ttiO meaningful; they need to be relatj^d to benefits. 

On ^omoi^^t^^^i^, thefe are different views xevealed both in the 
literature- ariZjS^^J^^^ in particular, how to handle stipend and 

tuition 'Co'sM*fi^ s'tudents; how to himdle sponsored researcfi costs; what 
u^its to use f^Fifislift^; when tl) use average costs; and when to us&'incremental 
costs. Certainly the relating of costs to benefits remains largely an unsolved 
problem. That much more needs to be done is an unimpeachable if uninspiring 
general conclusion. 

Dean "McCarthy and myself would appreciate any comments you may offer,, 
especially since we may have, in effect, two reports. We would rather have one 
report, or agreement on both reports. But if not, we feci we have to speal^ our 
piec^. 



\^ Discussion » 

Dr. Crawford: Sitting here listening, to you, I was reminded of a time 
when I was invited to give a lecture at ^(le Naval Ordnance Test Station in 
Inyokern,"-a g;overnment installation, and was offered an honorarium. After I 
ga^ the lecture, they said, ^^Oh, yes, we've got some papers you need to sign." I 
duly signed one where I signed as vendor a bid against a requisition for one 
lecnirc* 'to be delivered on such a date. The clerk in the receiving room at the ^ 
dehv^ry dock had duly signed anothet paper certifying that he had received one ' 
lecture in good condition, undamaged by shipment. 

This is t^e, effort in which you are engaged in trying to apply the art of 
casting tTS^mething to which that art cannot apply because of the qu'A'i}^ 
difference. Lccl^urers differ in quality, iind there are two points I want to make 
about this. First, to avoid invidious comparisons I will invoke the finesrlecturer 
in chemistry I have ever heard. Peter Dcbye. Anyone buying a lecture for 
delivery to be signed for would do much better to buy a lecture from |?ebye 
than a lecture from Crawford, ^o there is a difference between lecturers. Second,^ 
the quality of a lecture, certainly' from Crawford and 1 will assume Debye, is' 
unpredictable. I have given some very fine, superb lectifTes. I have also laid some 
eggs that were pretty bad, and I do not know any method of making absolutely 
sure in advance that 1 will give a good lecture inste^id of a bust. 
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; I thirtk this is essentially the.dimcnsion.O'fyour difficulty . and the only/otHer " 
thing I can add is a sentiment of gratitude to you and Dr. McCarthy a/id'our 
other friends, who are valiantly in .this tight- becaufi, this cost analysis is- 
samething that has to be done, however badly'. Andoll hope lhat: you wilf 
maintain the'position of drawing attention in your report and retain a very; 
strong voice pointing out tli^t qu^y i& the factor that mikes all the difference 
between a worthwhile graduate /Program and one that is not and.thaf this is not, 
something that is amenable in very good'lashion to. these practices. , 

I would hope with regard to including the really essential eleri'ients of a 
graduate program, such as research, that you sUnd fa'st in the positidn that you 
have outlined. y ^ ■■ Ij' 

Voicerl wonder if you have not ]n research 'covered two extremes and if 
there might W a middle position irf that you are talking about a graduate 
•program. I think your defiaition of including all research is certainly valid. On 
the^ other hand, if 1 rfiight also talk about the cost of graduate education which 
might be sprfiewhat diffe?tnt in that it has focused indeed on the product of the 
training of a student as compared to producing new knowledge. 

My ^question is really this: Have you looked at the possibility of trymgsto 
determine - and 1 realize how difficult it. is what yi ' reasonable a/punt of 
activity would be to train i student in a specific discipline? Ther&^is then the 
clear understanding that: oflier research, which is still very cssen)<al and which 
should be carried out in the university, does not have as its puopose essentially 
the training of a student but the production of knowledge. 

Dr. Deener: We have thought about that and I ju§t do ^\ think we can 
do;t. Wliat you are saying is Lhat^hcre is an average amount if\ chair time, if you 
look at it yofy carefully, and when the student put^in his ch&ir time then he gets 
a degree; J think this is wrong. Wlien I have a per^n doing a doctoral 
dissertation and he has a problem, he resolves it or he does not.lt'may take him 
years or it may take him one yeac. 1 would bitterly oppose the just **chair time'' 
approach to the degree. * 

On the other hand, wo have recognized that there may be researcTK^irried on 
at a university that may not be part of the graduate program and this Is made 
clear* Wliere there is an institute or a center where research is notcarriell on by 
regular tacuky or does'^not involve graduate students^ «hen we clearly recbgnizc 
that this is not part of the graduate program, and that 4^hink is fair enough. 

But I think that the best j^dgp. really, of the time necessary for lectkiring an/1 
* for research is Ae faculty that coriducts a programf^d then in the last analysis, 
the final judge will be those who pay for it. Now if you dp not want to pay Tor 
it, that is your choice, it is also that institutioh's choice to continue to offer it. 
That is the position I am taking. 

Voice: 1 was r^^t talking about differences in individual students. Obviously 
there are great variations. But considering the number of students we have, we 
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have some slalislieal nicans which can be: used as guidance, r<^ogni/ing t 
some will lake less, son»c will-.Xake more. I ih'iiTk thi^ was really .the [H^il liL^re- 

' If you lake the atliliide tharwhatever reseurcli program one wan iVk) have , 
pari of cducalioii. then i^t seems tp me you'have aaoiien-ended situatiofi where, 
ihc research program ' could grow ^tenfold beoiij^e of ihe desire arid ihc ^ 
willingness of' the' laciil^iy to produce more knowledge, even though the student 
body might actually be decreasing, and you would still count it against graduate 
education. * 

V Dealer: Here again you are getting into unit costs. If this apparatus 
lakes S?t)0.000 a year and it turds Out new knowledge plus new students, wUal- 
difference doci it make if one year it is 5 students and one year it is 10. It is the - 
package that is. important. You-do not throw away a Cadillac simply because 
you di^le it 10 miles one year and 1,000 ihe'next. You do noi lluow* it away 
because you drivu-il only 10 that one y^ar. . . 

C.I would not worry about your saying there /,is an" average ^ilU;^;^^ expect 
differences! but compters and accountants do not recognize these (IfS^nces. 
They just come ou^t with the averages all the time. And I think We can recef^ize 
our averages so long as, it is tlW academic people who have the authority to \york 
with those differences and say whaf lhey mean within the institution; This was 
at the heart of the proble^n Vta^grl!ay when a group of graduat^e deans, realized 
ij^ere were problems and yet sH%ik* tjom proposing any solutions other, than 
one which at prescijl they cannot command. ' _ 

Again,*! think you can gel, a statistical average, bdt what would it be an 
average of? /Supposing you did run a statistical average ot^ how nmch lime it o 
would lake to produce '20 physicists. They might have been the lousiest 20 
" p"hysicisls ever produced. On tl>e other hand, to produce the best physicist the 
amount of research may be almost notliing becau,sc he is so good that he solves 
problem's just like that. As a matter ot' fact iu'.our math department, tl\e better 
ihc sludeiU, the lower the cosi. 

Voice: 1 agree wholeheartedly, with yo^ that a university has to look aUUfi— ^ 
benefits and decide whether the program is worth paying lor and determine how 
it is golngMo be paid for. One of the big problems that comes about is 
identifying benefits, and in talking to cost people in our institution, t]ie hangup 
that i: ns.a graduate dean! have with tjiem is delermining'^ow we gel at the 
benefits. 

We took "the approach ol not talking about how long it is gojng to lake but 
. .looking at the average tiihe that a Ph.D. studeiu is in our operation. We felt thai 
this would be between four and five years and so we scj up a model on this basis, 
• looking al the actual c^jU by cost levels and these are all ph/sical sciences.or * ^ 
engineoring sfudents. Th\n we recognized that there was a certain output that ; 
lliis student hrrd . thai we could not put a dolUu value on, but we could put a 
dollar vtdue on what it woiild cost for this outpitj if we had other professional 
peoplc'af the same?" educational level doing the work,* . • ^ 
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"^At our stag^ of development no one wotlld argue thiit we need to do soiuc 
research and we need to do some teaching^ but if one does this, you will fiitd 
that in four years it would require about SSjp.OOO to provide the services that ke • 
provid<;s in terms of the teachiTig assistant^br research assistant for cPevelo^ng 
the material that comes out of this dissertatit^n. , • 

I would not want to try to Justify the Worthw.hileness of this, but I wil^ay 
that I spent .several years in' a government laboratory at Livermore and that the 
government at least is paying at these kinds of rates for the same kind of 
information that is coming out. so at lt;asl it has some national valu^. 

• If you do this and then start comparing that to inslitutfonal costs, and these 
will var^, it turns ouj that their institutional costs would predict that this has 
cost us about S30.000,' so in our opinioivthere is a benefit in excess of what it is 
actually costing us to get the work done, again providing we were using a 
technician at.,Si2,000 per year, ;rnd this is wliat you have to pay at the present 
rale for a good technician. These kinds of things, it seems to me, we can model, 
we can mock up and at least talk about an average.jOr a UAodel type of benefit. \ 
think a good deal more work nee^s to be done in this kind of direction. - ' 

I hiight also throw in one other thing here, that is that at our institution 
virtually afl of the research assistafits are paid for by granls,aud contracts, so that 
of the S2').000 for producing a Ph.D.. approximately fialf comes frgm grant and 
contract money, hi other words, it is fcdcraJ moneV rather than state money. So 
for state benefit. I at least argue l^rungly that for about $12,000-15.000. we^ 
jjavc produced a Ph.D. who produce for us an equivalent value of somewhere in 
the neighborhood of S50.000, 

Deener: This has been implicit in our approach to what the cost of the 
graduate program is. It is going to be essential for individual institutions to do 
just about what you fiave done, 

* I did not cmphasi/b it here but we do bring in this notion of net ,cost to the 
institution. You have this graduate program, however it is conceived, that costs 
so many dollars. If you can get an offset from grants and contracts, if you can - 
get students to pay tuition, flkn the -iicf that that university has to look for is 
this smaller amount. If you a<3 not get offsets, the net is niucli 'bigger. Hach 
institution will have a different set of circunistanccs.\ - * * 'SI 

We are making the recommendation that there ^should^,be. further research to 
develop various models based upon empirical charactcfisUcs' of certai.u types of 
programs. This, we believe, would be useful. Buf the d^.ta thtlt we have did Hot 
'p^f^it us to do that. -i i: , . , ^ 

' ^oice: We have purposely left out capital costs. in these cos/ e^^iluations 
bxicause we a.ssunie again that what we are* doing is worth doing ai^d lhat. it 
would have to.be done one wav or the other. This jneans again, that on a 
four-ycar model, we are talking about S30.000 or a lifttlc over^7.00Q per year, 
but if indeed you put in capital costs, it niiglit very well go up to th<^ SI 1.000 
that you mentioned for physics. 
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' Deener: Let, me •just take that figure because 1 .think this was' net direct 
instructional cost, 'ihis was the only common thing we xould co.me' to. reallV, 
■from the studies that we had. In most of these studies, if the research were 
-sponsored, it vy'as not included in direct, instruction, so that our net did not 
include ' sponsored research. You would fiave to reaverage these ranges then 
separately by adding budgeted feltowsliips and teaching assistantshi^ and qny 

• sponsored, res/arch if you figured it was part of the progranv Then you would; 
have to use the overhead factor. We found in these studies that the overhead 
factor varied from 1.2 to 2.3. depending upon the institution involved. And this 
did not incline capital costs» in the sefise I (hink you are using . them. 
Incidentally, /at is one matter we are pointing out, that somecTne ough/ to start 
paying some . attention to the capital co^nvolved here. Thefe is an assumption 
that you get a building and it is there, and there is no cost t9- it except 
maintenance. . » " v . ■ 

What it does point up 1 think is that graduate education is costly. And again,; 
a research doctorate is probably the most expensive, costly type of educational 
process there is. You've put your finger on an important factor. But 1 do. not like 
the idea of getting into a situation where you corae up with an average cost and 
thin somebody comes in and says, "I ought to get tfw Cadillac but I only want 
■ to pay a Ford price-." 

• ' Dr Fraenkel: You mentioned the relationship of the graduate program-of 
research to society, perhaps of the institution in general. But 1 wonder if we can 
look into that a little further. I'can imagine at one^extreme a large state coUege 
that hid no graduate programs and then started giving some. For some time they 
would presumably have . a very small influence on that institution. Compare that 
to one in New York City Hke Rockefeller University, which was originally a 
research institute and now gives a small number 'of Ph.D.s primardy m the 
biofogical.sciences. Obviously, there is a tremendous difference between these 

two model ijistitutioaa,. ' , -.u •. 

But how much do the research and the graduate education that goes with it 
and the faculty that goes with.it relate to many, many other things^n the 
institution? First, the undergraduate side: . What quality of undergraduate 
education do you have if you have some of the graduate education and,research 
going along with it?Also-on the professional side, what 'quality ofetlucation do 
y«u have if you. fcyQiample., look at engineering just as an undergraduate 
program and maybe a skll graduate. p.rogram? If yop happen to be^m an 
institution wliich also has\ very good ^esearch-'oriented physic^ department or- 
chemistry department or nIatWematics department, it wUl make a big diffepence 
in terms of the level of quality of engineering education. A businpss schopl in a 
... university with a good economics department , at least in prinqple ought to be a 
better business school. • >- . ■ 
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How does one relate the'' cdsfs that in a sense we think of asS;elated to a 

particular graduate stud^nV getting a Ph.D.. but^how ;^ij;^we look at the costs^ 

which benefit all gf the rest of tt)e.institut\pn in a very, vei^i^nKijor way*? 

Deener:. This is - orte area that -jhe cost literaturV, .tloes not get into, 

particularly the value tiif&nd^rgraduatc education of the graduate faculty and 

graduate program. We have idready rnentioned, that it':is awfully difficult to 

measure the results of researchMn fact, I feel ^^tM he unit probably is not the 

graduate program; it is tha disciplinary program. l/iVQur program is teach&g 

freshmen and postdoctorates, then ^at'is the unit that you have to talk about,. 

It is awfully diffiQult when you start costing various fevels and start making 

decisions lased upon it. Then really the fur starts to fly, ' ; /.* ' 

-People do want to measure what it means thl'^undorgTaduaic^ta have a- 

graduate depiutnient. I think we uJiJ;will accept that in mc3st cases a good cadre 

of graduate professors enhances undergraduate instruj;iuyiK How do you measure 

it? It has been assumed that you can cut the. line between -undergraduate and 

graduate costs. 1 do not think you can. 1 do not think we have the analytical 

tools-to do it. alth^^ugh^it has been suggested that a faculty activity analysis may 

be used. The (rouble is that you may prcordor it by thq kind of questions you 

ask. There is also the question whether it , is better to let the facuJt^ tell you 

what they are doing or let a department'chairnian do' it. But this is on the 

assumption that you have to make these distinctions in order to niiike aca"demic 

• decisions. I am not too sure .thaj is a valid .position. * . 

A program in English ^ Tulane is not .freshman or sophomore. English 
distijlyt from anything ^Ise^^hjsjiot Shakespeare; it is not the Ph.D". programs 
The same 20 or ^so prwfeg^Jfsare doing allpf the program, fro*m freshnied?to 
Ph.D.s. 1 would argue ft) aj the unit is the "dfsciplinary program embracing all 
levels that the institution proposes to offer? and that the gross costs of iJie total 
program is whaT^you have to live -with. Then if you make thesfe unit analyses, 
■ fine. I think it is a valid and perhaps necessary wi^y to analyze, your institution. 
But this does not mean that the averages obtained are applicable any place qlse^- 
It may be .pijssiblfe to build models. Maybe this-is what we need *t6 do: devise 
models and let institutions decide which model -they want to create or recreate 
Qn (heir own campus. ' • ^ 

Voice: Do you have a method or do you suggest s method for separating 
the appropriate cost of the graduate element of the progrittn in the case of 

^pTograms that i|)fttlrface;-:^. crossover with separately qppropri^tc programs such 
as agricult*ur^ erxp^ifl^^ V / . ■ ' '. 

* I^ner^J:^^y,$Ji^v: 6^ of tlie difficulties is that when y(>'u get .down to 

^the technic";^^^tlwy to dcrlhis, then you w\6\t into a real^niMhat,! know 

nothing abo&^icK*fe accounting and computers and the liko^ And the people 
,>vh*o kri^w about these thitigs fnay not underistand the premises from wHich "has 
a dean want 'to^operate. Cost accounting iYi ar)y dctaUed sense involves obtaining 
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-People do want to measure what it means thl'^undorgTadutiic^ta have a- 
graduate depjutnient. I think we uJiJ;will accept that in mc3st cases a good cadre 
of graduate professors enhances undergraduate instruj;iuyiK How do you measure 
it? It has been assumed that you can cut the. line between -undergraduate. and 
graduate costs. 1 do not think you can. 1 do not think we have the analytical 
tools-to do it, alth^^ugh^it has been suggested that a faculty activity analysis may 
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Ph.D.s. 1 would argue ft) at the unit is the "dfsciplinary program embracing all 
levels that the institution proposes to offer? and that the gross costs of iJie total 
program is whaT^you have to live -with. Then if you make thesfe unit analyses, 
■ fine. I think it is a valid and perhaps necessary wi^y to analyze, your institution. 
But this does not mean that the averages obtained are applicable any place qlse^- 
It may be .pijssiblfe to build models. Maybe this-is what we need *t6 do: devise 
models and let institutions decide which model -they want to create or recreate 
Qn (heir own campus. ' ' ' ' ^ ' , & 

Voice: Do you have a method or do you suggest s method for separating 
the appropriate cost of the graduate element of the progrittn in the case of 
^pTograms that i|)fttlrface;-:^. crossover with separately qppropri^tc programs such 
as agricultnir^ Cfxp^ifl^^ V / . " '. 
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nothing abo&^icK^fe accounting and computers and the liko^ And the people 
.\Vh*o kri^w about these thitigs-fnay not underistand the premises from wHich "has 
a dean want 'to^operate. Cost accounting iYi ar)y dctaUed sense involves obtaining 



considerable, cajupiis consensus if it is goinu to be accepted and believed. To 
obtain Urn consens\is» you will likely have to drag your cost acedifnting scheme 
aH~over canipus lor ifiscussion. review, conuncuis, etc. This will take time and 
generStc some pretty harsh fcclinus. Now if you have a good business otticer. 
this can be worked out : Incidentally. I appreciate Why the business otJicers'do 
not'wuni some of these things said in this report. From their point oi vi^v, they 
• may be put in a position of being accused of making acadeniic^decisionswhich. 
they TL^ly do not want to and did|U)l make. 

But I do not have the answer and the litera.ture has not rctlected or tol-d us 
lluit there is any best way of doing these things. Wliat it does do|$ focus on the 
units. This is an area that we have to settle. It does s^lggesl there arc wide 
variations: it does suggest it is-an awfully complex thing." 1 think what we are 
trying to say'is that we have to do some thinking about vv^at. we conceive as a 
unit. Then, as for the umls thai are being ftseil, credit ho'uF^ l>r degrees oralis or 
that, make sure that ll\ev ate adding up to what welhijik is the most meaningtul 



unit. 



II- ^ 
The cooperative program is'just ^Kctty hard. You have done departmental 
analyses, haven^i you'.' You get all sorts of heat on whether'you should do it this 
f^<:.way or do it 'that \vay. And if yc,ui.jJ^o it both ways, the net'- result would be so 
small, in many instances, that f^J^j^-cmliJlv either for the purposes of 

■ gross Au^'ision making. ^"^ 

Dr.^oddy: It seems to me thi;ie are more problems with the tise of such 
'\- ^'p{^.^:i 'wcry real .sense than there aie with the data theniselve^j. You have 
. r^alrea'dyMHustratcd a very complicated aiVd difficult problem with cost allocation 
ai^ e^:Jn 'the purposes Kur which the allocation should or could be usetully 

^ ■'"made. ' 

One thing you kept referring to is the fact thai no matter how you look at 
the numbers, graduate education is expensive, but if you look at undergraduate 
costs, you find the same tremendous variation by program. And Jt was quite 
clear in the case\)f some otMhe detailed studies we made that we have a large 
number of undergraduate progi;ams for the bachelor^ degree that are more 
expensive than many of our Ph.D. programs. . ■ ^ 

^ Lven though the ranges arc wide they overlap so nuich that if the suggestion 
is that graduate education is so expensive thai- the state legislatures may become 
enamoured with cutting down on graduate e'ffucalioix^ou ought to say that ^ 
4|(^ lhey also'should cut down on these programs, too. at the undergraduate level. 
i Tlie second problem is that a idiscussion of these costs raises a problem that 

has io be faced: ,Uic extciU t>^.which any differential costs" are the result of 
ditfereiUii'il benefit'^s to the student, which is .Igain somcjJ,iing that institutions 
. Mook at in .horro\because fuiidamentally we do not wantjftudent allocations to 
* be made on the basis of the cost of the program. We vv4Mld like -to have equal 
access to the man who wants to take'a Ph.D. in Creek and to tiie nian wlio wants 
to^take a lli.D.. let us say. in soil science or.somcthing of that sort, which, by^ 
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the -yay^^|!^flD^^ expensive progi^ams. So it seems to nie that we are 

'^^""*fl^R^t!^% thai have to be looked at in addition to the 

quaJit^^'id^i^j^^^ intrnber^ themselves when we start exploring this > 

whole ireg^l^^^^^ • I^.v 

Deener?*^u^^^ so right. 'It* any of you-WttiU to do :i httle exercise. 



take the avera|r^ary inforniatipn thai reproduced by the /VAUP and' compare ' 
faculty salaries at a.^'good'' undv^rjjradiwte institution With those^f)! a ''good'' 
graduate institution. Ift.ull dis^^oyer thalj^tjality in faculty is costly, regardless 
of whether it is graduate or nndifrgradiiate. A^d by ''qnaliiy'' 1 mean a faculty 
member who gets n^jtioniil rec(!ignition or regional recognition ihrongh publica- 
tions, etc., or who rf>^r-T"good;i*jpu4.;ition :a| .;i tcacherywrfuch means he iS* 
probably putting a-fot more pers^al time m With sturf€n And the tutorial"^*' 
metho(j, which rs in essence a good part of the gjj^jTuTte method, whcn'u is used 
at the undergraduate^ level. co$ts about the same. , 

Voice: One interestrng exercise in this direction, is to work with some 
figures that are kind of hard to falsify. Take'^ate appropriations fo^tiniversities 
and divide into them the number of students that they claiiii, and you will find 
that^ the variation is quite surprising. It runs, for a reasonable number of schools, ^ 
somewhere froin "SI , 000 per head up -to S3.000 per head. There are some 
•?sejfon^^^ in this country that run over $ 1 .000 and tfien if you lake that 

iiidfmation arid t^onipare.it w^ith the FaWteit Report 3s'f!ir as^qualiiy of the 
stoool. you will iind that there is iio real comparison and that tiio probabilitrcs 
are that the better schools oif that kind^ oF a basii? are the ones djut are 
somewhere in between. I will not mention names bu.tjt turns out that around 
$2,000 is^rat her common for the better universities that are listed on the Fawcett 
Report, so quality and dollars are not necessarily clc^e together. To go one step 
further, thoQgh. and start looking iai the federal dollars that have been given to 
these uaiversities, you will Hnd that the federal jjollars correspond rather dosely 
*to the Fawcett Report. Jbut they again have very little relationship what the 
state gives as far as dollars are concerned. • 

Deener: ^n this quality^ of institutions. Tulane has a so-c^led 
Newcomb iNKifecry School whicii enrolls a very selected group of 20 students at 
:ie age of four for a two-year curriculum. The tuition for that four -yea r-o 1x1 is 
greater than that for the Ph.D. candidateXit a neigliboring institution in Nsav 
Orleans, and I am sure the, quality of education is not the same. ^ ^ 

Voice: I would like to harken back a moment tp the discussion yesterday, 
afternoon an the kind of institution that Dean Lively was talking about. If I 
understood you correctly you said that if student output was to be figured, you 
strongly profigrred to use the by-degtee rather than the- by-credit-hour method of 
figuring it. This might provide gome ditTicuIty/or those institutions that Dean 
.Lively had in niind and also some other peopfe in this /oom who have assumed . 
• th^f part of the^functibn of^a graduate school is to deai' with the *'nondream'' 
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student and in particular to deal v4mhe part-time nondegree student. He 
cannot ever be figured in terms of de^s granted.What^do you do? This 1 thmk 
we agreed was a legitimate function of a graduate school. How would you 
suggest^that those o"f us with a large lump sum at end of the regent's report 
and other students get some credit with our business offices? 

Deener: J. h9^pc I..was not misunderstood. Apparently I was. What I said 
was that the ^er-'credit-hour unit is the one most commonly used. In addition to 
that I think you have to use the number of degrees awarded. Now if you are in a 
non^grce program, it is simply a different kind of program and I think' then you 
can use the credit hours with complete satisfaction. What I am saying is that if it 

. is a degree program the level of credits taught does not add up to degrees an,d th>-- 
degreie holder presumably has a greater value to society than the nondegree 

holder. ■ . 

I say "presumably." Maybe he does not. Tliere is a time lag. If you ate going 
to have five yenrs or seven years for d" master's, then you wUl not get degrees as 
il^ickly, but once you start getting degrees, then I think -this is a measure that v 
Dean Uvely would want to have. If it is a law degree program - dnd we have 
some at Tulane - then you use the other method.,.I am simply saying.that the 
degree program credit hours are not the only unit. It is misleading in some 
respects. 

Voice: in your wide range of unit cosjs per year, did you find any pattern 
of relationship between the amount of the cost and the number of students m 

the program? <• ' ' - 

Deener: Yes. Remember, it was said that we did discover that, there was 
kind of a dccreasingtost with the number of students, at>d then it w«nt up 
again. But we could not really say much about where this Ic'vel of effectiveness 
is. We did find it; we just cannot put numbers on iW There is nflTenoJigh study. 
The trend is there. If you hav.e nine stutlics that show someth»Tg?and yet you do 
not have enough to.continue to push to see, it is very fiustrafiRg,"*^ : 

One of the things thqt happened of course is that we did not get itudies-that 
we know are in existenctv For%arious reasons, people did not wint-Mo send 
them One study, the best we had, was sent to us with the admonition, "You 
canng=t 'aivulge where ^ got it." In a yeai- from now you might have 100^ 
studies of which 5.0 miglit be comparable, and instead of 9 programs you might 
have comparable data that you could massagfi statisticnlly for 30 or 40. Then 
you miglu be able to do some of the things which Dr. Crawford would like to 
see u^ do. We just do not want.to do them with the data that we have. We just 
V do not feet that it is right to try, it is too shakey. • 

0' *Boddy: I have some numbers that may explain, the problcm_9f trying 
^•' to assess the-costs related to quality. I have the data on all the majorHonomics 
' departments in the country. The pattern is quite dear. Salary tevels m the 
« highest-rated departments are, significantly higher than in the rest of them, but 
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among the rest of them, there is very little difference., So we have esse nt'iaiiy a . 
sort of two category with the significant difference. Broadjy spjeaking, across the 
rest of the large departments, salary levels vary a gipod deal but they do not show 
any significant variations between quality classifications.. Also, there is a very 
distinct difference between the output per faculty member of Ph.D.s: There is a 
^significantly^ larger output of Ph.D.s per year per faculty member in the higher 
quality departments. Wlien you combine these two things you can see why it is 
that the average cost p<;r student is not terribly related to the salary levels or to 
. the quality level. ' : 
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' Rank Orden^ng Universities by a 
Evaluation of Depailmental Graduate Offerings I * 

* • * Robert H. Bak§r 

It has been l^j^ested that two recent attempts t6«assess the qua^ty of 
■> graduate offerings,. the departments of Am^ican universities havQ;- fallen 
somewhat sliort of a^jsolute precision, and f'^ short of satisfying the great masses 
of professors whose e^wnest efforts are greatly demeaned by rank ordering^hat 
suggest they are insfgnificant. Despite the faut that tlie instruments 'of the assays 
were clearly described to be opinion pcjjjls, impj^ing thlit limitatio^is of jud^ient 
and modifications by emotions could not be avoided, thgre'ji^ no denyin^that 
great'^'mtisses of peopfe have been induce*3^ to b(Siev(?' that some eternal pecking 
order of univer^y prestige ha^ust b^n reveale^Jf/ - 

In ^retrospect, it should be rememSbred thaVwe have now witrf^fed three 
attempts to use this method ^r judging depujt mental strengths - with sliglu 
# refinements- ad^d to each ofthe last^wo. The results of the first study were not 
publishe'd, and I recall j^tating strong opposition to publication of each of the 
others. tfon the**grounds that, |iich comparisons were capricious and counter- 
.Tx productive. ^ ^' ; ' 



Both Marlowe and ^hak^speare had biting comments about such compari- 
sons. MSlowe said they were ^'odious." and the punster changed the word to 
"odorous""" ar(^cipatin| by 400 years the epithet "they stink." Shakespeare's 
cont^?xt was about a m*n judging his comparative honesty, whi(#h is not far frqm 
our concern^. ^nstitutioQ^ honesty in graduate effort. 

Honest attempts to devise reliable methods for the measurement of the 
quality 01^ quantity of materials or concepts deserve our eternal praise, but Ihe 
use of unreliable methods for the assessment of the goodness of ill-define'4 
1? * f 
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concepts qontjehiptiWe. Y^t .there is some humaii fpailty that disposes toward , 
thejatter^ Probably far more human effort lias been expended oh arguments 
about thib number of angels tjjat could be placed on the head of a pin than i^ 
counting the number of teeth in a horse's mouth, ^ 

This disposition, toward assessment of prestige, oc pe.cking order, whether 
impressed upon the'»igenetic nfaterial by some heavenly stamp or etched there by 




speculating on.^ow far to" the ri^t ot the arcfflRpl, one's goodness;. will 
eventually place him pr hbw far below Ha|^rd his univ^^ c^r/fentty stands,- 

It IS significant that thTe'^caJtegories of prestig<?',e?tat&h#^ the Carttdr^ 
Report and by ihe Roose;-Ande/isn Report have now beelitMdW 

pratioii 




Tiility of -students/ 

j^ous d^patUfwjr^^^i^W^ ^^^^-^ 
:jjim4tQ^^^ obj^tis^ in his.' 
^rtip&ed-«5$i the^ieffoVfl^ th^. 
j^jttue thaU the pc"Jj Jnay , bc|^^v 
,|Uii|^tyrs have fajl^,-^but ^fchVl^S^ 
^^l^tsl^^-hrough. tl;|e ^x^idg^lf^hi.t 



KoAgeiS' (Science, 1971, 174. p. 565) to be closely correlati 
factors that in total may be described as measures of the magnitj 
. of tbe graduate department. This revelatior^gives n^^*specihl fcixrtfl 
.who still hope that high-qualitjijilpctoxal work can l?e condlictc'd ih" 
department with considerably ^^WHOA^ faculty members and 2Q0 

My stahd jigainst prestige a4B|Bn{ts' does not imply that 
quahty is unwortjiy of attention, T^^ytjjgtipn, though, shoul j*b^ 
administrators of the* program, A^^pKjlli^^ worthy 
, constantly 'aware of the faculty st^ij|<!^ 
' facilitiesVand excellence of performang^' 
• help to him to have outside consul][i 
\.- evaluations, but it cannot be a help|i 
5,. results of a popularity poll. Not 0; 
misundorstdod to. mean that sAne well^ 
others have succeeded well bey^^tjJi^jtjie^ jij^ 
they operate on a larger scale, * * '' '^■^i-'y'^'- 

All these objections, h^\viver, are s'm^rirv.cC^tt'ajrisOn to Ihe/c/itiQ^l one • 
.that higher educaii^pi ^jfinnot bene fU fi:q5rp*..t;|ie /put]^i^ of such F^r^jy^e^!:^ 
studies. Like tile gamller^s paradox, tHsivfelUfC^oT vj^inilirig a hi^ef; poSU^^^ 
relatively le^thar] jl|e;'COst of losing to a ^Sw^fr'^^^^^ to put it another way." 
those institu^nsati^^Q^ 
attract gSbd ['dcu[iy%x\i^ni^^^^ 

. already recognized th^"^as attractive,^but tho$e loVi^efV the scaleVare weaned 
' ■ - ** Wi^yio^^ 

« wait*^ct*^|jt&^ example, Jf, N0cthw<?s^jn^ 

Depa?lm^t of Ast^^'jny :w6L^ld[ not have been'bettcVs6rv&cf,by^ 
i^nderst'i^lf^ii^ i^pg^jcil'^to the^unknown rather than'^o have 

readable V?lfi^*'asa)^d^ aVid definijely last^^AC \ -^^'' i, 

reditatiotfjVof Colleges »and universities by .surrfli^ation ^of y^yes 
'^'■departt^Ptar strengths i^' typic&llv^ Arnerican.,. atid som^jtV 
Very soon after the establishment ofnhe AssociVtion of American 



in their efforts bcj^Mfe ; 
cited them^ as U^i; 
Univen 
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^ ' iJhfvfirsities, both the 1 




.uhfv|rsities, both tne EXitcK government and t^ie Faculty, of Philosophy 
Ufijvexsity of BerUn announced that bacqdaureates from'AAU institii 
y/puld ,be quahfied for matrijpulation. 'Oddl>ji enough, uniyefsities that^ 
baAded together to promet^. theif ftptitoral work.h^d been^externally valid , 
Tor^yndergFaduate effoH/Sfem^rshipMn AAU was not just aitiatt^t of prestije 
in doctoral work because their jAccaJa^u^^eates - and only theirs - were, in 
efffct, given relief from a whole^ear*s VfcCrk toward G'eriVian Ph,D, Though ' 
the practice rankled Other An]erican initifutionsV-tSPmatter rested for eight 
years, until 1913, , ^ ' . / : V > ' • ' 

Ait ^ time, the associafcn establishe(^^a c<^ . 
Carnegie iCp*^ration'in prodJan^a Ust of dther i^titutions whdse\aCoiiliiur^- 
ates should nbt oiniy be qualified for ''^AU ^a(juW« schools, baif«sKoulid also 
enjoy matriculati6r\ in GerTnany*. *rhe first^'list of . R9 i/iciuded' thie ^2r AAtI ' 
universities, 32 other univers^es,*'and colfeges. By t949 the list had grd>vn tQ 
include about ^50 of the itpp?oximately 1,800 coUfe^ate institOTipns, ^ach 
. addition being made after tj^orough fitudy evaluation by a ypfuntafry 
Committee onXlalssification^i^chVas usg^^ (pUov^ejd bj^epnsiderable debate*, 
by the graduate deans and* gl^esidrf^its♦,at^th£ annual confi^^^nce. There is no . 
question that the work of this ^ommilt^. was hpnestl>^f^«arnestly, and . 
competently, done, but- it can^in'jtime t^jy)e^n" onerous' It 
was onefous m part fee ^ ** ^ ^. . 

.clear on its, own memt 

fact that at least two yeports" showed Httle diffetJ|pce in the' success ^f students^ 
from the apprpviid and nonapproyed instTtutil>ns^ imd by<he fact th^jbt^fj^ list of 
baccalaureate prijgins of American Pfi.^.s l^ad^bec^e, by 1950, three'' t^^s as. , 
longas the association's appr6vc^d^i«4 Some :fiv|||i5j[earsearl^ ' , ", /, '\ 

Edgar Allen "Poe observed thiiit w^iile a point *nay j^ (jgbated^rre"qU;^lt)|^y 
becai^ it is obscure, it is often obs^rcftbj^j^lfee i^^^lscussed so jnwQh- j\fter3^5^^- .^^^^^^^^^^ ' 
years, .the deans and presidents bf'Av^y tirt^of i^lpetiting.the' f%th^ 
could" or should continue such attempts at accr^itatrah and abandoned the' '^^ 
business. Like families' in, the, home o^^^hc haugc^ti^e^ assiduoasly; avopjjjbd *-=!?,^: 'y 
'mention of this- rope ever since.. ■■ ^"^ n JHb. ; ii'ffljM ■ :"'-!/gV*.r.'-'^ 
^ 1 seq riP evidence fduring thes^ 20'yedl^^f tSilent^Th^ lai^k of'^such 
ffcreiitation has* been deleterious toour-ef/orts. J^e considerable Sj^ilde nee that 
the efforts of the American Council' oA EdVic^on hifve Served uspooHy. And I ^ 
suggest thai the Council of Graduate Schools let the m^L^^est in peace. 

* nu ^ mil , 




Tfjb Cartter a<|fd Roose-And ersg n RMiftct^' 
Gtot'rent Effects and Futur^pmpiiCcRrofis 



/ . c "Francis Boddy 

1 would like to discuss what 1 thinl<f.hav^ij^e«ome^ the^effe^^^ 
publiciition of the Carrier and the^Rob§e:^nderse^|^p^L an^' tl^efi tarhjto » 



•what 1 believe is the real problem*; Having-^bc.en published, what is the problem 
that we now face with respect-no where do we go from here? First 1 will 
>/ummarize wh^l the report did, not necessarily what it said it did, but wha/ it in - 
'^^*V«fit and in the process of doing that, I wili suggest some of the problems 
tSti arise in considering'wherc we.go .^^^^ . ; 

the reports both as of 1 064 and, as of .1969 triad to reveal the follo\ying 
:.*^facts;' ; ■ ^ ^ -kX^ ^v,^' 

•i:>'^ .firsts they reported the departinentai Taculties' and^)rograius' reputalioiiS 
-for quality - not cjuah'ty; but reputation for quality among fejlow academics 
/■■'^••ia,the academic field in the sanK-discj^p^^ facts, if you narrowly define 

^i'^^^vthem that \vay, were reliably, 'ascertained': they were indexed in an appropriate 
fashion; aiid they wg re t)ublished. All three things are important. The process 
was reliable iiiMie^ all sorts' oj^cross-checks of the various groups., 

sample size, ^aLd .external kinds of judgineiiHt against which ' these could be. 
" measured indicated that this is in fact the reputatitfn for quality as surveyed by 
• : that questionnaire. '> • 

The indexing was arbitrary,, but again, if you wish io apply any kind of 
ranking or translation Vto numbers, some arbitrary classitacation has to be 
made. Y mi ni^y remember that thr people responding were asked to say whether 
tlT not the fat^ulty was distinguished, strong, good, adequate, at least adequate, 
or lesi tl'i*n!.>ideqiKite: and the. quality of the programs had similar kinds of 
adjectives attached to them. These were then just indexed the way you do places' 
■ in a footrace' or something oi' thatlort. the higliest category was ranked 5.' the 
next 4. and so on, and averaged oiU.^^ ' » 

And then they were published.'Whe second publication tried somewhat to 
minimi/e or at least reduce the inipact, of carryii\g the things out to two 
significant figures to the riglit of the d/cimal point by redudng it .to iffie, and 
- Roose-Andersen also, as you may recall, did not make the clear^listinction or 
, publish the scores for the rankings in the top two categories, so they somewhat 
reduced the apparent decimal point accuracy of tl;e numbers that they derived 
But you have to remember these numbers are arbitrary. The real thing.that was^ 
said was, "Do you think this is a distinguished depattment as ajjainst the strong," 
and 'that is a somewhat unnieasurable kind of thing for a person to answer in a 
questioniiaire. , . ■ , 

What' are. some of the handicaps or taults of such a study? The second fact 
that you have to remember is that these studies covered only Ph.D. programs, 
Ph.D.-producing departments, and they were restricted in the C'^rtter Report to 
30 fiel^^ and in the Roose-Andersen Report* to 36. In my own university^he 
numl*m of Ph.t).s in the rated programs, that is, in th^ .3£) fields, aiiioAnied to 
only ^icthing a little more than one-half of the tbtahPifTrWranted by the* 
utiivcrsity, and 1 suspect .similar kinds of percentages with a good deal of range 
would be typical. 
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- Third, the /eputations oi the tacuity ancTof thc'pi^pijram were judged by the 
respondents in the, implicit or explicit context of Ph.D^/ffrgrains, and theret\nc 
a'prograin that eniphasi/.e'cl its master's prOgFam rather tiian its Ph.D, program 
was being judged by completely inappropfiatJ. standards, or may have been ■ 
judged by completely inappropriate standards, depLMidffig agaib upon what w^s 
Jin the minds of the respondents to these que stipiptra ires. 



Fourth, aniM thin^ far more iniportant ..,i|yite of t|w clfnstraiiits that 
imposed qn the afrplkotions of the litu^y by^jgie limited number of fields and by 



the narrow base of judgments, th'at is, the jiW^ment as^i,D. .programs and as a 
Ph.D^ teacliing faculty, thej^ became applied to institijt^Bs. Iii other words, they 
were imniediateiy translated^ sometimes very^mucli outside the context of the 
report^itself, but some in the context^f the report itself, into institutional 
ratings. There was an implicit, and in a couple of cases explicit, statement that 
you could somehow combine these to rate the institution as a whole and not just 
. thcjjOparate program fields! . ' 

/ What were some of the outcomes of the publication of these studies? I think 
it\had a very strong plus benefit. Ji^ou will have to decidg Uow strong in your 
owflsjninds, but it certainly di^l' provide substantial information, narrowly 
defined it iftis to be kept in mind that it was narrowly detllied, but 
nevertheless, accurate, reliable, and for fts time at least ari^ in its time probably 
very useful to decision makers. 

What decision makers was it aimed Jt. and whatOecision makers in fact may 
hiJife started,to* use it? One of its audiences was the prospective graduate student. 
Prospective graduate students always inviinre*, if they are sensible, from their ma- 
joradvisers in their umlt^rgrnduate ins^titutions or froni friends who have gone on to 
^ graduate scfiool or a' variety j,)f btli"oX s^cnirces, Wliat are the appropriate kinds of 
institutions far me?" An (i/n deciding dh.the appropriate institution,' one of the 
things consideroilJ^r'What is the quality of the institution, and what is the 
.quality of competition that L will face there? It is a coiubinajtlon, in other words, 
of the quality of .the students that come and'the quality of the faculty and their 
standards there. . . , 

I "hj^ fiad a number of people who \verCj.,Iookiiig for jobs cOme into iny 
offrce aUd ask to look at the report. In jJie times when there was more niobility 
than curtently, it %vas even more useful. Sihce it seemed to be s<mie thing they 
took into accouiU, I can only Judge that it was useful to them.' Bv>giving what I 
ccMisider to be at leasl valuable and reliable information yn ddmViic categorical 
and rank form, it has tended to oversha^d^^ or depreciate meValue^nd the need 
for^other inform;itioi\ of other dinKMisions of gr^Wuate/prcilgii/ns that shoold ^Iso 
be a part of the decision-making proces»of ail ot the ^ariou| Lypes'o|Undividuals. 
The danger. Ill othtw^^words.'is u.sin^ somethii>jpjfccause it is niQ^ureable anu 
avaiUble. aiiU neglecting other things that mav be rar^i.i>>>re ij^]iport^^^^ if\ 
particular cas'cs because they are unmeasurable and/or unrM^^t^d.' 
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Another thing that has happened is that it ha^ raised the question as to does 
or should "the repmation in the academic discipline/' even if it is reliably and 
accurately established, count very heavily in rational decision making against 
tfiese other-tiimensions. Even if'you recognize that it is just one thing,*you still 
have to say now how rhuch you weight this factor in making the deci^on as a* 
graduate student, as a prospective faculty member, as a graduate dean, or 
whoever. And these iquestiorfs certainly are not easily answered, . - 

The third thing it has done is to intensify the competitive drive of many 
faculties and adminijstrators by making public to their, publics their repiitational 
standing, gr. Baker has already spoken about some^plt the bad effects of this, 
pie only thing I would emphasize is that 1 think it hai^;^crQ'iised the competitive 9 
^ pressure, however tfiat may work out. ^ ; . . . 

And pcobably, at . least in some cases, it has helped jiciministralorS' to 
' persuade the^ public and more particularly, perhaps,^ th^;!source (>f thi?ir funding, 
to give them increased resources to enhance tbeir standing. But it,: is like the Big 
Ten in football; no matter how good the total quality of the teams is, we have 
.one team that. goes to the Rose Bowl and typically some, sometimes Minnesota, ' 
that line up fairly well, down in the standing. They all may improve but the 
rdative standings are what are registered. v , « ' 

It probably also led to an unfairly low assessment of some departmental, 
instinitional, and program quality, and the publication^of this has probably led 
to an unfair assessment -by their public of many graduate departments and 
graduate institutions because, first of all, there is hd unambiguous definition of 
' what the differences in rankings really amount to. Are these slight or major 
differences? Is the difference between tfie ranking of astronomy as 23 at 
Northwestern that Dr. Baker referred to a tremendous difference, or is it just a 
slight difference? The numbers do not tell you because the numbers were 
arbitrary, and so the whole question of determining whether or not difference in 
ranking has what mi^t be. called a cardinal significance as Veil as an ordinal 
significance is a problem .that has led to the fact that people rated rather low 
may be very good indeed and still be low if the others are only slightly better. 

The assessment of success mus,t be judged in teims of the aims and the 
missions of that particular department and that particular institution, and it is 
ijOt^'necessarily true that every institution or even every major graduate 
irtstitution ought to aim, in this kind of competition, toward objectives and* 
missions j[S_other institutions. There Is a differg^nt cljenttele; there is a different 
p^ceit^ef public: there is a different feeling on fhe^p^rt of th^ir faculties and 
administration, and these things of.c6urse are not taken into account. 

Very many high-qpality and very successful programs for Ph.D.s, when 
judge^ in terms of their own specific^als and missions, may be ve7 strong 
indeed iut tliey may notl5e judge'd or #iked very high in terms of general Ph.D.. 
>^rograms across the country. The broaWectrum departments with the large 
slaff and the large number of graduate s^dents obviously are more publicly 
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visible, better known, ik^ better known for a good reputation than^equally good 
people in a small department that does not come out sq well. X^e handicap then 
is that the more specialized, smaller departnlents that may be doing a superb job 
in yieir particular area of concentution are hkely tp be down rated in such 
^ studies. Small departments generally, other things being equal, come under ihis 
heading. * ' 

*t)n balance, the effect of the pviblications of these studies has been ajjiealthy 
one .. for graduate education, but it ,is the responsibflity ..of the gradiiite 
community to educate their publics both as to the v^lue and usefulness of the 
resuKs and theif limited appropriate applicatioi/'and -to (he dangers 6f ^ad- 
decisions if these Tesults are used for decisions \yhere their specific information 
content is inappropriate or where it leads to neglect or to the. overshadowing of 
otjife^iind perhaps much" more impoflant factors just Ifccause they are not, 
irable, or at least so piJplicly measured. ' 
In any \:asc, these studifs were done and, they were published and so now we 
have Jp look to the futureiThe'question then follows that if th^ studw* are not 
replicated or reproduced i^ some other form at some appropriate interval, either 
en bl6^ d\ at once, as was done, or seriatum, taking some fields each year as was 
one of'the suggestions of our committee, what would be the effect of this then if 
they are -not replicated or reproduced? . / 

Firjt of aTl,. the facts as published todW can wither away with the passing of 
time. For a j'airl^ ong tim^ bcyofid the 1%9 -rating, or both the 1966 and 1969 
ratings>t4l^ywill dominate, the information scene because they are there, they 
are published, they are available they pe widely publicized, and people will in 
fact continue to pay a good deal ots^Upn'Tlon to them. Are we willing, therefore, 
\npt to replicate .these studies and live with tl^c^aging and progressive unreliability 
of the ratings for the period in which decisions will stiil be based on them, or are 
these^Icosts too high to bear: the dangers of leaving decisions being made pn the 
basis of information that is becoming more airamore out of date, unreliable, and 
les? appropriate, even within the narrow context of its meaning? Are these costs 
. of living with this too high and, therefore, is some, periodic updating, if we can 
devise better ways, overall the best strategy? I think the question is nqt so much 
/what are the criticisms of the ociginal studies, .what good or bad effects they may 
I have, but given the fact that 'they arcvlfiere, what is the best strategy for the 
\graduate coiniiiiunity? ^'''^ 

M^own feeling is that if you took a sort of a public poll vote on the part of 
our publics, they would say these things should be done, very much so; the 
accountability ^jde. Accountability is always tricky: if you use the wrong 
' instruments in ai:countinR, if you are not sure what you are accounting for, or if 
the people who receive tne rpsults do not understand it. But I think the drive for 
accountability is sufficient to^ suggest iftat the public will expect this to happen; 
or at least our publics will expect this to happen, so 1 think this h^^.to be 
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weighted^ too. I am not suggesting tluit 1 know the answer as to the best 
strategy but 1 do think it raises alvery serious question. 



The Role of the 



Council of Graduate Schools 



in Evaluating Graduate Programs 

^ ' . ' .^'^ I ' * John J, Turin 

• • Possibly I have/been invited to join more distinguished colleagues 
■because I-Fcpresewt an emerging, urban-centered graduate institution, nut. 
.; because ItnTTrfb/^chobi since it is 100 years old, but because our- record as.ii 
- graduate schoo/of distinctioa has. yet to be made. %Tf^ perhaps because the 
. problem of equation is really a tired one without an ea.^ uiiswcr, and all who 
havl; wi^i^ with it are happy to welcome any willing, i|tspoken neophyte to 

I hVo been asketl to address myselt to those. quesUons,that pertain to the 
rolc^% .Council of Graduate Schools shoul^^play In the evaluation of graduate * 
pr6gr;ims/s^^^^^^ the council/takb a formafpart in the evaluation of graduate 
prograiifc'? ff the evaluation role is avoided;,then what, if any , alternative actions 
are|ossfble'or desiratle'.' A meaningful drslnission of these questions requires a 
cieur understanding of the {^irpuses thikuch an evaluation is intended to serve, 
for clearfy evaluation without objectives would have little meaning. = 
■ ,'to refresh ^)ur. inpnory. the Cartter Report, dated 1%6, indiciUed 
preface: ^ ' ' ^ 

■ By whatevr^Tieasurmg rod chooses, the expansion of graduate educat.o^; ha'^ 
• been and continues to be dramatic, matched only by the rapidly expanding demap^'.lor • 
• teachers researchers, and qualified specialists m private mdustr^y. government. ^^d-lhe..-.. 
professions -whd-feve ortamed the highest educational levels.- If. as Wh.tehea^,OAce_^ 
noted the future indeed lies with, the nation which values ar>d fosters education at the 
highest crpat.ve levels, this is reason enough for a study attempting to assess the 
strengths of present, day American graduate schools. . ., 

' . the preface of thV'koose-Andersen rathigfive years later stated: 

- Afundamental^urpose ls.to furnish prospect.v/l?y9^ 
'on faculties and programs. The study seems to u/warrapted if at the least it enables 
prospective consumers of graduate education td^make more mtell.gent and .n formed 
choices of programs and institut.o^ Beyond this, function. -however, we hope the 
ratings will assist academic admin.strfTors .n mak.ng juijgments about the allocation^of 
resources and support for graduate prdurams. 

Further, m thiS (ime of increased ^concern over the accouytability bf Ngher 
oducatiai*. public ;^nthQj|lJdg and policy makers need and are clamoring for measures to 
' . ^ helfVlt^em determine the successes or shc^rtcomings qf current polices and to assist 
therl in planning for higher ftducatipn., , ' • 

Perliips tlw-se are in themselves Worthwhile goals. However, there-is dt)ubt \\\ 
my mi/ld as to whether these same goals should serve as the evaluation objectives 
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to be espoused by the Council of Graduate Scfiogls, I choose to debate this 
question. 4f one is to.att-ach meaning at all to the*maj.or theme of the reefent- 
Carpegie Commission Report, "New Students and New Places,'* tjien we must- 
concede that higl^r education in the United States will undergoogreat changes. 

rin^quoting from tjiat report: ^* ^- 

' •• ■ <, ' « ' ^' 

Higher education in the Ornted States until, about 1940, was largely elite ;'from '40 
to '70, we education; and from '70 to 2000, Vve will move to uni\/ersal 

access ^^Q^^^Ks^i^v^, opening It to r^ore elements of society-than ever before. 



These chai^jjSi^)^^ on graduate education. Many of us 

bilieve that the solution of the complex problems of nhe postindiistrial era will 
/require new understandiHgs. new technologies, new teehhtques, more education, 
' and the sincere desire to effect plans aod procedures that will more-equitably 
distribute the bpunties of our civilization to a larger fraction of oqr population. 
Without doubt, the most-pressing requirement for' opportunities for upward 
mobility is^in that segment X)f our population whfeje great change is mandatory.' 
Certainly our experience indicates that as the complexity of our civilization 
increases, a greate^ segj;tient • of -our population "Vill continue to seok that 
education at higner'. levels which is essenti:^ to provide jfhem with the 
opportunities for. upward mobility. . . 

The prestigioVf u^l^versities have developed as discipline-oriented iYtstitutions. 
Yet we afe facxd in the in^mediate future with considerations that lead to new 
approaches to the solution of problems that cannot be identified solely within a 
^given discipline: The ingenuity with whieh these problems are attacked may well 
determin'e the vitality of an Institution. The near future will see controversy and 
^change in graduate education^ but. most probably traditions of the past will not 
j^be discarded. They will be extended aud enlarged to meet the problems of the 
^ future. . V . ' * ' 

J Scarchirig for criterV that can best be'used for the",measurement of scholarly 
work. Smith and Fiedler, in 'The Measuregients of'Scholarly Woric; A Critical 
• Revifetv of the Literature.," recently jipalyzgL d^nd tried to explain what they 
considered to be "the lea.st contaminated" prestige facTtQrs appearing in^^uch 
mcasure'ments* Clearly they have showr] that simple measures .attempt to 
characterize high quality are amorphous m nature. Now while,! find the Cartter 
and Roose-Andersen Reports welj done and agree with the remarks- made by 
Dean Boddy in Florida a year^ago that these reports ^'measure by the best 
techniques available to us" tfie reputations of the departments 'involved, I i}iust. 
question whether they really ^Jeyve any purpose beyOnd naming, those few 
institutions grouped.among the '-best 10 or so'institutions.. ' " , 

Perhaps we could agree thai to place universities i^i a "quality** order when 
the tist contains several huadred universities is a questionalpfe arid even us^ess 
J, ^xercise/I am not convincjjft that the evaluatioo that the .Council of Graduate 
Sch6ois^requiJis is a.conttsf to decide who ,is^ j/est. I -am sure we all believe that 



genuine evaluatiprfis difficult and complicated. Perhaps we could agree that an 
imporl'unt DHf^p^of the Council of Graduate Schools should b^^toim pro vq the 
quality oi^raduate. eduL'aticTn whai||^er it is fourid and to provide^n^iration to 
attain the hi^ghest possible .creative level. Clearly then, rather than a rating order, 
we may have to satisfy ourselves with recognition of those jnstitutioHS judged 
adequate to give graduate .work jn specitlc; disciplines. This recognition is a 
recognition of minimal capability, not maxiimun, and is the kind of recogiiition 
that is provided by accrediting institution^. ^ f» 

In this' age of great change when we. suffer from the funds crush, 
overproduction s^Jroree^^, approach to steady stati^situatioiis, pruning prob- 
lems,j?^pphasis on relevance, emphases on special considerations for minority and 
und^piiileged groups, changing social patterns, and so forth, can we*truly agre^ 
on a simple set ol^criteria /or evaluating the usefulness of all of our institutio!;3? 
I do 'not thjrj/ so. Evaluation of programs "and institutions is at b^ a 
sophisticated, time-consumJng business, and I must share Dean Baker's douots 
about' what c5s could add to resolve a si'tuation that can mote r^adi(jj^be 
clarif^d by giving more detailed attentioTi to the present accrediting in^^titutions 
or t(/a national committjce on accreditation of graduate schools" 
' These considerations lead n;? to. suggest that the proper role for CGS is to^ 
encouragNJiigier and .better quality in graduate education; fo produce criteria 
£«r jii%gmCTit;> to act to -•establish standards;, to be <KfTaly^ts for .higher 
rMt^ieyemeat; to clearly enunciate the pro5lenTS of the short rang(?.and well as the 
i(onc'^range: :to help establish values Jor graduate educatioo in a postindustrial 
society characterized by rfew problems, new societal objectives, and ne>v.politics; 
and above all, to recognizee ?hat these naw, directions and dev\2lopirrents in our 
socip^y cannot be served by old criteria for -evaluation - evaluation that usually 
takes place in the image of the evaluators, ^ ' > • ^ s 

XGS might set guidehne^ for choosing evaluatofs, establish criteria for 
judgment in a iapidiy changing situa\ion serving continuously varying needs, and 
take (nto account^^bfe^V^^^ of national priorities and the influence of prolitics oi; 
the situation. I .^voiiiy atgue that/while it is proper Tor this ^council to establish 
^rules and" objectives for evaluation by cliosen judges' or accreditors, it has no 
business directly in evaluation procedures. Evaluation is not a pntest to decide 
who is best. Its purpose- must be to promote iniproved'gr^iduate education and to^ 
foster coopecation between competent groups. It must avoid actions^that have 
* tlje tendency to be deyisive. CGS musj ^Learly bcAvilling to'study how it'Can-best ^ 
serve the basic interests of its membef InstitutiorA and the comrrfon welfare. The 
COS should no^rVastigate the less well d(m;loped graduate institution's. For the 
most part, the^ have been sanctioned b>Nt>creditqrs and mpie. often'^than not 
serve a ulrique need and a dellnit^ purpose. Tlie'CGS shoulii^seelc tp devise ways 
tb usCmoII available local, state, and national resourced Meva,tC those graduate 



programs in the newer and les# wel^developed gradUj^einsfitjitibn^ so that the 
new student body may be well served. *" ' * \W "''^ ^ "* 



^ \Arc there then any alternatives (or CGS than to eflgage in evahiation of 
graduate programs'.' h seems to me that if there are. -they must lie in positive 
action, encouraging, and providing the means for creating liighcr quality in . 
gradilate educatii^f wherever it incurs. If we graHt this thesis, then perhaps wx- 
should turn our attention to local and statewide. cooperation within disciplines ' 
at the graduak' level, ^Perhaps we should encourage group committees in the 
..exi;hangc of scholars. If indeed graduate education' ts a national resource, should 
we'not or could we not support more.interuniversiiy exchange committees at 
thehiglicst level of'doctoral work?. • ' . 

Perhaps. C'CiS could recogni/e thai graduate programs must persist and have 
good reasons to continue in many nevv and developing institutions. iVrhaps, even - 
further, it is not unrca.sonable to suggest that in thf tlnal analysis, th'e student" 
hrmself will be the effective evaluator a^id his contributions, as and 'When they 
can be measured, the ultimate judge of quality. 

' * Discussion 

Voice: I find mv.^elf'in^c 'interesting ^losition of agreeing with all three 
speakers. I feel, with Dr. Boddy, lliat tliere is soi.ne relationship between the 
ACn ratings and the quality of. scholarship. I agree with Dr, Baker that that is . 
not of much use to us or to society. And I agree with Dr. Turin that we havc^to 1 
approach the evaluation of graduate prt)t;rams with a different apprt)ach\a i 
genuinely different approach. And i submit in recent times we, alyMig'^with most 
of you, hjve been looking at the allocation of prit)rities in t)ur institution and I 
sought to find soiue measure, some criteria, for tW measurement t)f the valuc-t^--^ 
graduate education in Our institution with some paranictcr* that were orthogonal 
to the quality of scholarship, which is what most of the discussion has been 
about in the.ACb:. hitercstingly enough, ii'is not h;ird tt) find 27. It was indeed 
difficult to try to tlnd a small number that were orthogonal to each other that " 
were notio interiwined that the cpiality of scholarship was iu)t i>-me2surc of that 
other thing. • ^ ' ^ 

fin example, productivity in graduate cducatit)n is fantastically syongly , 
coupled to the quality of the department, A givcn young assistant professor, l}^ 
same person coming fresh out ( graduate sc hool tt) a distinguished department, 
wilt find himself coauthor of 10 papers in a few years. If he goes to a medium 
school, h^, -himself, working just as hard, will have been far, far less productive. 
So that productivity is a function of quality, etc. But in'secking some orthogonal ^ 
criteria-and that is t^hc reason wc had to throw out productivity -we also did 
not know how to measure it as an orthogonal criterion. * , ' 

We eventually picked five ai^d we are experimenting with them now, and'you 
will be interested to know that I have come to the conclusion that the quality of 
the scholarship, while it represents -the central thesis of the academic guild, is 
probably the least important of these five in the ae-tual allocation of priori-ties in 

- • . ■ ■ • 
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the univoisiiy us ii will emerge. /Not that it is luit ;iniporlunl to any gifen unij;, 
but in«valualiii^lhc unit it will be lar less imptVtanJ'; :• '* • ' > 
. . ^ Let ine just read the olheis si) as .tu nuike iiW point. . They are ccntiirlily, 
societal deiuaiul, iiniiiueiiess o.t Vt)ntributtoii, and the quality of life, the quality 
ofrlcai^lership in the department. And what 1 nit;an here is that il wV: come to the 
conclusion that a department is highly ce*ntral tt) the purposes ot* the university,,.. 
' then the quality of the department does not really tell ais much about whether 
vve are going to put more resources in, or iiol, Thafcjs,,the pbint being (hat \( it is 
■I highly cenTral and a he quality is high, we i^iay gef by by continuing, but i tit is 
< highly central and the quality is low; we.Xvill have to put more money iiilo tlvat - 
:.operation. In, other worcls, tl]ie. ipterestini feature about the prigritics in the 
>fnstitutiu«i are tTiat a low-quality departmeht may call forMnore in^stment of 
•?.esoujce„s than a'hi^vqualj^ty departinent. On the other hand, if the ciualityis. 
• iSgh and the 'centrality is few, we. have a completely different set of judgment 
decisions. We may have t-o decide that the people in thai department ought to be 
encouraged [o^ci into a more central, more cki:rting,*^and more. important Held 
of 4,c tidily, / • ^ 

U is interesting to note that when you get right down to tlie issues of what 
you di^ in gralluatO education, we shall have to seek to look at other things, the 
cjuality of life, the quality of feadership! II a department is truly oh top, it is. not 
: as important tt) know that it is second or third or fourtJi in the country as to ask 
the cjuestion, Is'tlrc quafity of leadership, the quality of life in tlu: department, 
such that i^wili be. in tiie top two, triiee, or four, -5 or 10 years from now? 

If its quality of life is bad. then we are veducijig the opportunity for our > 
graduate students and all of us know, a departrneiu may havi? one class of 
distinction in terms of the prestige of .its faculty but in which the quality of life* 
for the graduate student just is not worth . sending a man there. He can be 
deprived. oT ;in education in'that process, Tlierefqre, by looking at some of the 
other issues it seems to .me we' will get about the business of really making some 
i[>teresiting priority decisions and perhaps the discourse about grajduale education 
and get away from this single parameter function. - - 4 

Dr. Crawford: At strikes me that this particular discussion is very reminiscent 
of the prcvious'discussron this morning, the one on graduate cost-S. There we 
learned from our speakx^r -the graduate deans should help, 'in thai slu'dy 
as best they can, even at the present time, so:l feel tJiat^ we had better 
take- part in seeing that the reputation is determined pcrioiii*>'Blly and accurately. 

J; was on the advisory group that worked with;Allen Cartler oiv the Cartter 
Rcptuts, There wys corrsid<l:rable discussion and debate as to whether tjie ACH 
should undertake this type of det(,^rmination of reputati<.)n. All of, the comments 
and all of' ffie weaknesses were ceriainly toreseea,ble and foreseen. However, at 
that particithir poinj in linie.-lhere was a very firin basis for being cjuite ..suro-that 
in at li^ast oiW i/)vernmeiil agency there was a little list llial soiye one had drawn 
■ up (juite his c)wn, because the agency personnel simply had to have some sort 



ot a general working ranjc Drde/or.qi/alily of graduate programs in iysliluiiotis, 
just for their own guichitice in ihtir operation.' That \^ns drawn up by a 
well-meanmg govern u^i^Jbur^yrat, constructive opera>tovs in 'that field, 
andjhis slVuld cmi^|f!(?*>^^ CGS shoujd'work to obtain nilor- 

.^nation and to dj&Hlrilite if""STr-^\aniple, of Course, is tliy recent survey- 
on graduate enrollnieht and felIo\*;hip aids which \ve wrli have reported 

• .Jo us*a little later on' inihis nieeting, / - . ' 

Now one of the factors in looking at graduate education certainly is the 
reputation of the variois deparlrj^its. ft is not the only factor^^is our speakers 
It^vc reminded us, b^i is ^a factor. We may' hope uhat through various 

, studies- and perhaps CC^i;^^^ support' them and c^arry on soiue of those 
studies - we niay be able to asceriam othej fac'tors, maybe facuily^'sahlries, maybe 
library holdings or something Jhat should be looked uit, and so on. Meanwhile,, 
hrrwyver, the reputation is a factor that will be used by the students, by faculty 

►-''rnembcrs, by govemme^it agencies and the like. And just as at the present tiniO it 
seems wise for CGS to' take part in. the graduate cost enterprise rather than' leave 
%[ to our^welj-nieaning and deserving friends, the business olTjCers, who have 
to do something of ;his sort and would rather' not do it aloi^c i)i absentia, Dcnn 
McCarthy, that you canwot anally estimate the costs irt gradiuite education very 
weH, yet CGS i^, engaged in this effort, knowing, that i't cannot be wclUdone, 
hoping that better" methods, of arriving some cost figures can be achieved 
through continued research on ihe particular factyrs that Dr, Deencr reported to 
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^ AVhcn i»t comes to the matter of estimating or evaluating the quiili^ty of 
graduate programs^! think we aic in the same situation. The role of CGS should 
be and indeed is, as Dean Turin said, to help all the institutions, <^merging, 
emerged, and even decadent, to improve the quahly in graduate education for 
our present students and for those, as you rightly point out, will be coming to all 
of our institufjons, 

^ CGS does engage in this in^a number vf ways. There is the consultation 
:?ervice which, as we all know, is very used, very useful, an(J is sojuetliing that 
genders a real service. CGS docs have a group working with the'accreditation 
bodies, working .with the National Commission on Accreditation, aifd working 
with^ the regioo'al accrediting association^ to promote' and develop niorc 
effective operations in that tleld. 

. b submit to you that until we can develop better instruments to help 
sUidQHts choose, institutions, to help faculty, cousitler institutions, and to help . 
feder^il agencies consider institutions and all these other purposes, that while we • 
pursue as strongly, and. tis urgently as we can the development of better 
instruments: it is hotter to have thc' reputation determined accurately by us and 
• published: than to have under-the-counter, rank listings available, even though- 
they may not- be widely (Ji,slnbhted. 



Voice, National Science Foundation: Dr^ Crawford talked about .ignorant 
bureaucrats at the agency, in talking about the National Science Foundation. 
' Actually, the lists were drawn up on tlie basis of several criteria and they were 
.never publisjjed, 'The. purpose oT the list, incidentally', j^vas ta have in our own 
minds some notion ol^how institutitvis rackjed up, because we have w,hat we ^all 
\ the science developmeni program, and we very, very -fu/./Jly stated tHe ranking 
^"^f the institutions, *\ " • 

To turn to a more serious 'note, let me say that this discussion is a very . 
important one an(J I would second 'Bryce s remarks about this organization 
di)ing something about coming up with some sort of- an evaluation, Tjiis science 
development program which 1 mentioned, lor example,' represents the invest- 
ment of Dver a quarter of a billion dollars in approximately 100 institutions itT 
this country, aimed at improving graduate education and research,, the total 
enterprise of one or more departments. That whole activity- is tlijiisb^iljnspfar as 
the Natiofial Sciance Foundation is concerned but . those progfams are in 
abeyance. Nevertheless, most of (hose grants arc still going on and most of those, 
institutions are still trying to improve themstlvcs:^ . - 

With an experiment like this it Seemed to many of us that there ought to be 
a follow-up to determine the^onsequences of attempting to improve the quality. 
We fraifkly do not quite know how \o do it, VVe woultl Inke some measurable , 
indices, some way: of doing it. We-havp 'used the Cartter ;ind4he Roose-A-ndersea 
' Re-ports just to Idok at. \ should say ihat there, arc* spme^ of the departments 
vShich have had grants for a sutliciently long tim^^Kiclvhave risen between the 
first repor( and the last one. Whether thisds a consequlJncc or whether it is 
simply because they got a grant or whatnot, I dq^not know, < * , 

, But you-' people here are the graduate d'ea'n^. It'has been said here that you> 
each kilow whether your departments are good, bad, of indifferent. You 'must 
have some way of j.udging. On the other hand, there has not been anything 
coming out tlilK shows how you judge them.' If ever the federal government or\ 
other agencies' are to start again>4o try to inaprove graduate education, it is a very 
impoitant^consideration t^) show wliether or not the mechanisms that have been 
used have resulted in soincN^caJ-^nprovement, and to do that somebody*has to 
come up with some indices and you people ou^ht to be the most expe/.t in Hhis* 
area. ' , ; 

Dr. Rees: i am not as clear as Dr. Baker that I do not want this thing done, or 
as clear as others nhat I do wanj this do\\c[ but it'seems lo me that the most 
important thing that we nuistr recognize is that we are not in the same situation 
' as the graduate, schools were when Allen Cartter began his evaluation. 
. - Several people have pointed out that we have more than one di.fnension of 
quality whiph is esseirtial. Yesterday we spent a whole session talking about 
innovation.' One uf this afternoon's sessions is going to be talking about 
interdisciplinary research, and the whole thrust of these ev'aluations based on 
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rcpulalion is to preserve the attitudes, the emphases, of chj;sical excellence of ihe 
Ph.D.s i)f 30 jcars ago. hi my- owivinstitution wc have one exctllent.department 
that pcrforim that way and I'ccrtainly do not wisli to do imy thing at all that will 
change the thrust of its wofk. On the other hand, we have many depailmenis 
who are also doing excellenl^wiorjv that incorporate' innovation ^aiid (lie whole' 
meehanism of the' evaluations that have been performed tend "to jnovc away 
from evahiatinu innovat4on as. excellent^ ' ^ 

So 'I am feeling very much on the, fence about wffether we should do it or 
not. But if we do do it, let" us rccogni/.e'thar there is more than one dimension of 
. excellence, t.hat we do- nol want every inslitutioi> to try to' imitate llarvan! or 
Berkeley, that we want the institutions to lecogni/.e the r^eeds of'^.their' own 
conmuinities, and that society, and particularly the job market, needs, us fo uive 
the kiitd of graduate education lhaf'is rcspxnisive to the needs of j;;ociety onii the 
^^prugre^ss'of learning to move into injerdisuj?liiiary work, to let iiino\ ..ic>n play a 
■/role so that we are not using 'this device .'.o make everybi)dy * ti\' lo bejike 
everybody else. ^ , 

» Voice: J fully sliafc tiae- sorts.'of reservation^ that have beeti expressed this 
morning:, but' I would lio[)e, with a numtuM 'oJ' the ■oilier speakers, 'that these 
\^ could bc>t\urned into a constructive. rather than a blt>ck]p^ reix id. ' ' i 

^ ^.:^It does seem to nie that the very vitality of this d^cussiun argues thlrt this 
org^ni/zation does- have a kind ' t)f sensitivity; to the-^Tficullies of carrviiig 
, f^^rward an evulutiti\4 process, and 1 woul^^like to sec(j)nd 'or tiiirtl the siiggesti'on 
■oi\ those wlu^ woi/ld have us move aliead in a constructive Way to try-lp sviy what" 
additional devices should be used 'in tejms tif the iKstrunients, 'whose opinions 
are' to be cotisiilted, what additional criteria we t)Ught to have in vi.ew^, what 
should be the patterns of access to tJie inrormatit)n, and whaf kind of proviso 
slu)u|d we attach to it. This organization is t)i:ie. that is peculiarly equipped to 
offer constructive judgnient in this area and I would ll^e to add my voice to 
those who feel that instead of simply'expressing t)ur unhaupiness with what has 
been done up to now, that we attenipt to move ahcat^ to take into. account 
some of the problems that are widely seen in this grou^and tt) develop a nu)re 
effective col1ec1ion c)fvi^forniatio(^iiat could b*e of hejp to us and the other 
kind s o f a u d i e n ces that y\\a 1 i nyc i i^W: W . ^ ■■ - ' ' 
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Sixth and Seventh f»lenary Sessions: 
President's Report and Open Forum ^ 

Fpiday; December 3, 8:30 p.m. ' . . ' ' 

Presiding: David R ; Deener, Chairman E/ect, Council of Graduate Schools 

President's Rieport, , . ^ 

' / ^ \ ' J> Boyd Page 

A president's fef)urt has,- bqth through Jfadifion and 'custom, become 

.obhgatury. 1 am happy to continue the tradition, n«^<, thrpu^>li any feeling of 
compulsion but because tliCre are devebpmen'ti^whkh neej ty be brought to, 
your attention and a few general observations Which I should like to make."" 

You may recall that the theme of our meeting las/ year was Reassessment/' 
'This was jot only Umely but prophctic.'Tlils characterizes probablybefter than' 
any si ngkf>Vord 'what most of us have beer\ j^r.imarily concerned with througliout 
the ye.ai^ ^low coming- to a close. S^me niiglit have chosen other words such as 

, "retrenchment^" "reatTirniation," "rdjeotion,': or .even '^despair'' as best describ- 
ing thei* own acMiyity or mood; but "reassessment'^ is I believe the better choi,,'e/ 
We have our problems, but. some of them ck) not seem quite as overwhelming as ' 
they did. Graduate deans are ofWessity resili.ent. The prevailing mood which . 
has grow^i out.of K)ur self-examination is one of. cautious^ opCimism and 
determination to keep graduate education strong and quality high. 

In mjfny ways- this -iVa* been a good year. It has not iu ai^y degreL^ been an 
easjvyea| ^pd- certainty hcn ^--g^odiiyear hy^he standards of the mid-sixiie.^ It 
has.llowever. been good ii|rhe sense thai we hxc collectively in a better situation 
than even^ the most optimistic would iW^pretlicfed a year ago' We see more' 
clearly now the dimensions of the problems confronting. us. Our critics^are fewer 
and less vocal and the irrational responses to the extremely unfortunate phrase , • 
".the Ph.D. gJut^' are much le.sV frequently voiced by tlie decidon makers and 

/those who are inHucntial in moldilig public opinion. In.the early months 6f this 
year, the prospects of restoration of ar^yvsigiiilicant portion of ti^e abandoned 
federal subvention secerned almost niK and even continuance of what is siill'in " 
effect appeared to be in jeopardy. The rc^sponsb some nionths ago of a higlily ' 

.placed official in the Administration thaf ^Ve clearly have trained too many 
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Ph.Dr's;! tlierclorc'. There is . no jusiliriL\iiit)n lo continue to support graduate 
eduealioi^" is indieative. ' No diseeriiible provision for support of graduate 
education could l>o ' found in the .staled adniinlstratk^w position on higher 

^ -education. However'.^ t^je Congrcss.has inckided in both the S^^nate imd the House 
bills, -already passed, authori/.alion for significant support of various elements of 
graduate, education, througli fellowships and traineeship's, facihties granls/aTid' 

. instituiioMLil suppor; baseil in part, in the Green l^ilK on ifradaate enrolhnents. 
The Senate -hill is scheduled i\n furtlier debate anjj possible aniendnient\)etore it 
.\viil j»o to the contcrence committee, but the sections which could, be , of such 

' gr<>at signUltance to graduate education do not appoar to be controversial. The 
prospects that-Ziuthori/jtron for e-xtension or for consolid'ation and^extension of 
suppo.rt jfrogranis will be wijitten inti) law sVem goocKiit this time. Ohviously/'the 
tlnal bill has not yet been pufMogether.' It is imporlant/.tln^xcfore/lhat the 
coiilerecs.and ei^cli of vou^ Senators and Representatives be- kept •fully li\vare of 
your feelings so that the essential authdri/alions will itot .be displaced or 
droppeti. ' , ^ ' > " 

. l.t WA>uld'«i;ike much more gpiinusjiijlian 1 couldtnuister to'asSume that what 
we h<>)pe ivill be authorized will be fumled in time to have sir^nificanj impact for 
the genvratioii of students iU)W eiuolled in 'our gratluate schools. But withtnit 
atithori/ation there could be no fuiidiiig. With it ai|d with strong reinforceiu^^int 
from the graduate comniunity ..the sense of the Coifgre%s miglvr'prevaif so that 
st)me funding can be^restored. i ' ■ ^ • ^ 

- To this e>.tent at- least we are in a n'luch better situation thaihwe ^uighl .have*"' 
been. 

Because of the djaniatic reversal of policy and the many other changes which 
havc.ct>iue upon us, we^have been forced painfully and reluctantly to reassess 
our strengths .and our excesses. I ^'nsc much less t)f a defensive attitude and a 
growing resurgence of , a proper sense o\ pride in' the capabili't\>" that has been 
developed and'in th» certainty that society will still need'liur graduate schools 
and the pr^)ducts of what ii clearly the finest system of postbaccala'ureate 
.education in the WDrld. ' s . ' - ' 

' V This pritle-is.vssential be^'ause we clearly 'tiave a.chahenge to' be'surc that 
our own shops a^ clean; to reci>nvert our constilucMcies, n'of just in VJ^ashington 
^bnt' mo.u importantly at homc-and to tlie ct)nviction'tll:ki the enterprise is alive 
.and"\VeIl, that if the many pr^bl^MUs now tiacing svxiely arc to be solvej we need 
more research not less*, and ti;ut the future wili'stilLbelon^ to^the person of 
superior training and ability. . ' / ^ 

^ Jt .appears that ,we may have rid t)ui'selvcs j;nally of our lingering doubts and ' 
guilt f^r fiaving iwcrproduced. Let jus rvcogni/e the true diiuensions c»l -the 
sixties. A clear p\)sltion was taken that i^ociety needed greatly enlarged numbers 
ol trained teaciii^.s, scientists, iind eiigineers^on^d tliat it \\as both ly^propnate an'd 
"^•esseiuial Wn society to suppoi't students througli their uraduate experience and 
' ( ■ ■ - / - . ■ - . ' \ ' 
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10. reimburse the universi»ty, in part-, for the added cxpense*c?t. training the " 
increased numbers students. V V' * . * . 

/ rj^"^ "^^e^^rC who afe deaning at 4he tijiie may\emember that this came as a 
stjfrtlhig devek)pnTen I, generally welcomed but someiimes with suspicion": but we 
difl gear up. at the behest of the government and set in. motion a productioii line 
\'*hlclrsimply could not cranked down as rapidly as the policy was changed. ' 
The changt^l am referring io wai the clear decision made, apparently, abou^'four j.. 

years ago, that the inflated prochiction was " no longer needed ind, wnost 
importantly^ that the recip.icpls oj advanced ecjocalion^hould pay, not ,s"ocjetV,/ 
, Irv retrospect so^iie excess capacity was developed, ;md there were oppor- 
tunists and empire builders among our faculties: but f6r the'mos< part we 
responded to a'cTearly enunciated national need, and then suddenly wert,lurned 
upon -^ecause we have been ^mwilHng to purge the pipoline. We have agonized 

•here at this meeting ^tjver thv process^ of^readjusting to a. si^ialioiv where" all 
slucienls in some in^itituticinv of hfghest qualiii- and' prOsW and in many 
institutions in cerlaia discipfines ■jjouid no louget "^Ind'^^Kll support. Vc^n- 
institutions not offering the doctorate have come under the s;?me criticism. ^ ' • 
It. is not easy ;to think the unllunkablj,e, bilt U^he hard decisions aie being 

■ made: and^many more ,stilL remain Itfbe made, ll.is-^^^ot surorising that it came 
hard:, of our 300 member instttulions, \.\3 t)r ih^^^kiL or irtsfrfulit)nal 
representatives have bto changqd,in thl^last year^so it is-^sid^^^ 

; there are few^now in positions o/ responsibility who bave had expeil^n^ 

^ administerm'g Graduate programs where the "vvalk-in^' tiudenl -is not a new ' • * 
phenomenon afid where first-rale students seek admission even thougli lliiancial- ' 
aids are not -uyailable. So, much of our reassessment justjjow is concerned'with. , 
the ba.^ic. question -of who pays\ jjiow n'lach. <und what kind' of itcase'Van be 

.'.made, and should.be made for restoration .of fc^deral ind slate subvention. 

, Finally, we. are required to go about the finding of aliernule sources^ This'is an' 

■ area in which^ we have not thouglil ^ceply for a decade but in -which good- <^ 
: thinking is urgently needed, tlrsl at thcUocal and then at^lhe natit)nal level. And ' ' 

it is gratifying lo.'-j^^^vidence of the extent to which the challenge is already 
being.met. X , . ' ^ \^ ' v V 

1 am njuclt less disturbed now than fornaerly abgut \hc dire '.predicUons 
about nianpower supply and demand. These studies have served "their purpose, 
perj^ps .beyond what was intended' In response, changes have been initialed 
which riiake some of the steady slate assumptit)ns< untenable:* hence. [h(^. \^ 
prcjdicmKis are to. some degfee lilready of questionable validity. The shorl-r-un^ •' * - 
vocati(jnal aspect of doctoral training has been t)veremphasi/ed.^W}io can say., 
whelhe/- 5 or 10 years from. now when our doctoral production may be at a '/ 
iower rate that Wi^ will then have it)o many F^h.D. s in t)U^iit)ciety • • * ' 

We l-bc) often still get caught in .the' trap t)f talki'ng about dvcjorai*:^ ■ . 
production as if it were a manufacturing pro^jss: subject to planning;ind control*. 

■ ■ ' ' ' ^ ■ " . • • ' ■■ . ' ; -V 
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wftli inplil«, autputs. processing costs, pipeline (which I rccogni/c I iiavc used, 
already) freely bandied about. I lin\ nut belTK^ critical of our Gradcost Styidy; I 
am' questioning the;^ terminology and- phi^ios'ophy when we are addressing' 
ourselves to reassessment of, out capabilit-ies/our priorities, ,and ourjong-fange 
jobj^'tives! Wliat is- ehivrgiii^ .liow ;is' a cleniand' for high-quiility "graduate ■. 
• "Cxiucation, quite probably with difi'ering structure, baseil on* djffcrent personal " 
^)als than most students formerly had, and on' jlic'part of st*udents who do not . 
' wafit'jio ^'cop out'' but who want the type of educational experience we are best- ' 
qualifiel to give '|hem. 1 do not believe , the evternaJ degree programs and 
activities Jre goi^ig to pose a significant threat to what we can do and are being 
asked ti). do if \v$/realign our. resources ajjd.do byr jobs' welK ^ , 

I apok)^T^'for attempting'a sjis^U speech wlien tliTs is billed as a report, 1% 
nufy alr^y have revealetl myself as an'idoalistic optimistl but-l tliink 1 ani ^ 
correct In sensing a quite differeiit mood tlian was evidejit in our meeting last 
'"year there 'is much less evidence oT' shock, and alarm but a pervasive 
undercurrent now of realism, of willingness t\) attae'k tlie problems before us anfe 
evidence of confideiWce thai. our problems are not irisqluble. j . * • 

History will te)l Whether l ain mistaken; but, if niy Tiscer^l sensibilities ai»e 
correct, I fe\;l i't important to reflect thyf new mood- ' . • " , 

Novt^if I may ,\^i few items by wuy'of a report : , . ' . ♦ 

Tirit. as you ' know mos^ of the work" oY the CoAicii^ is doTTc^'byN^ir 
,comn^tces and comr^iissions- you have seen and wiPKsee rnuch'evidence ot the- 
prodil^ts, of their labors. The Doctor of Arts statement which liasjus^come out ' 
resulted Trt^ii arduous labor, but it is^inportant and will s;uTely ha\;e a' 
.considerable impact. The Gradcost study is byalLodds^ the m^Jst extensive 
/proJ&^^t 'yet undartak't^n by the Council, and it should be*'of mpn^ignificafice. h 
is hoped that the published Gra(Hk)st reports will be in the in;i9 to e;ic^)f our 
member inslitutions* to the uradtiate dean and' to tlie chiet^business officer 
withTn 60 days. » • . - : ^ „ ■ 

The consuUation service is still Very active and effective-. This last year 
arr'aiiged for ^I consultatiohs corfipared with ^^2 the year brlfofe, Tliis'involved 
*' rSO consultants compared with 141 las^ year. AVuh tliejnlreased interest in 
self-evaiuation already ui\derway or conteniplafed in many graduate sch'ools and 
with Emerging neeils for new interdisc^iphnary progranti, the consultation service 
will/pro'hablyt^j^w and 'continue to be a significant service provided^ by tkie 
.Council^^ ' ■ ■ ' . - • ; 

"There arc 'several new projects being inriiated in cooperation with the 
GM^i^t^ Record Examinations Board, ii/eacb case, funding is being provided 
by the Gr;idu;fte Record E.xamiriatUHis I^oardV. these projec|s could not be 
un4erfaiteh by. ttje Coui)cil williout the gci^V^us support' both in L'lrtuls and im 
^i^xp^frt staffing^^l" of which we gratefullV ackiJtUviedge,. 

Formal anjiyuncement of the estabhsh'^ient of the Panel 'ofi Alternate 
Approaches to Graduate Education will be made soon. The l^airel will be made 
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• lip of distinguished educatcirs with varitTd bdt distinguished backgrounds who 
' yjll consider in'detail the niaj^y problems eoiifronting grudilfbrN^ucation arising 

•/ ' -*"»'^Wi^>V societal, d^^^ interests. Three of our membeMferaduate deanf 

' ' 3^illSW Ojf this panel as well as.two university pr^rfjqnts, an^ac/iiiniMrator ina 
sfaie- eJu'gatiwn department, a key 'executive of a major publislling company, a 

• ^.director of a continuing educa-tion ceiiler, a professor of EnglJh.a professor of 
, ph>;sics, and a leading engineering dean, t have the,lu)nor to s< rve tis chairman. 

Staffing will be pruvided by tht Educational Testing Service in the.pefson of 
Bruce HamiltonSis Exccativc Sectct;iry and Richard Burns, bolh of vyhom most'' 
of you-alre.iily ^now. The Hrst meeting will'be held in the ufWdle of February. 
Jhe work of this panel will J^c clo.scly coordin;ated*with tWU of the COnii'iiission 
•on Nontraditional Education, clvnred by Dr. Samuel Gyuld,^whiclr has already 
• ^ been working for sonie-^time but focused priifiarily at the undergrjldua'te level. 
. Tlie reconimendalionsT and the Hndings of both groups will be pii^lislied 
' Independently, alHioU^ liaison will be/naintpined'to avoid duplication.' . ^ 
- Another major Vw activity of the Council and the GREB is publication of a 
':Oraduate Programs and Admissions Manual" which We hope' will include dai^ 
trom essentially all graduate institutions on progranis available both at the 
, . ^i|iaster^s and doctor^ degree levers in all fields. Policies for lhLVpublicatit)n are 
, , ^ jbeiyg established b:iJr*an. editorial committee. Information will he solicited from 
' bll gradunte scfiool^^ of -record includ]n^/of ct)ui se, all members of the Council. 
hout full C:(3operatic)n is solieifed. As now planned, the manual will be offered in 
lour sections covering the biological Si:iences, the, healt4i sciences, and relati^Jd r 
. ^^nel'ds^/ the- arts ' and humanities:- .the physiVai scien^^s, mathematics, and \ 
^ ^ engineering; and the, social sciences»and education. Th^e may be purcl/ased as 
^ separates or for advisors boxed sets, will b.e available. Tlie price will be kept low 

••^ in fact,. somewhat |?eU>\v cosnrdt is hoped that the i^/a'nual will be widely^usod. , i 
^ V\V belitwe. that having available in one*st)Ui^ce authVritative information on all ' . 
gradu^le'programs available in the. United Stages will tie of service not only to ' 
praspectivcV students but to all those concL:rn_t;d with graduate'educaiion as well; 
• Wd hope-lo be able to publish the first edition in, tune-to be, Useful by the 
; . ^ t^eginning: of the next acadennc year' and ' that we will be able to produce an , 
updat^^dedition annually thereafter. • ' ' . ' / 

We -sulicTt your cixntinued interest and \support in the new pl-ogram ! - 
established by the council to reward scholarly achievemeni in the humanities ' ' 
^ and thereby ip honor our distiiiguished President Emeritus Gusiave O. Arlt. Our 
^ objective is to baild the corpus of th^ fund to tlie pomt where annual itTcome 
' ' can. assun-- that .the award' program can be made permanent .anfl continue ' 
*. indefinitely on an ai;aual b:i!*is. Contributions' already received .s^iggest. that. 

achievement of our^goal 'is iivsigiit. Addiiionaicontributit)ns to linul will be 
'^ .welcomed. Policies for the award myogram are being set* by 'an adviscvry 

• committee which .has already^ be^n appointed. The [Irsl award, which w^hopi> 
■can be granted at '-our aurUial incetin^v 1972, will bJ based <^n a scholarly 
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piblicaii<^rm ^thtN.forni of a book publislic^l by an individual then teaching in a^ 
American uniifcrsity . within Hve years of the date ol\the r(*teipt of the Pli .D. 
degree/ The first V^^^'s award will be based on a publication in English "dt\d 
Anieriaan Literature Tiie title o/ the award will be The Giistav,c 0, Arlt Award 
in theilumanitres and as indicated: it is hoped tha't it cdn\c awarded ann-ually.^ 
It is«^v\pected that different fields in the humanities will be chosen indifferent 
years. As now contemplated, the award will>*onsist of a Cash grant and payment- 
o[ the expensesSy^" tlie recipient to atteini the ;iward cerenionj^^vhich wrll^be 
conducted at aivappropriate time, probably the 'luncheon, durin^^ our an'nual 
meetings, - ^ 4 . 

It would neitl;ier bc^piTssible iioi"advisable to attempt a complete inventory- 
-iif air of tlie activities of the Council in this report. There is new activity and. 
concern il^tffe gener^al^arca of accreditation as it alTects graduate work. Problems 
related lo the statusA.'^i gr^ti.^i^t^\ assistants ivith respect to liabijity to income tax 
seem eve^- with u<;, but i,t does appoiir*that,thore will be an opportunity. in tljC' 
, near future'to provide input for .a planned revision of tax rules^ affecting gradu^ate 
\siudents. Exploratory discussions have been initiated with the? oftlcers of the 
♦'Canadian Associa.lion of Graduate .Schools wrtrking'-toward the, piossible closer 
affiliation 'of.(,Viir two associations.^ We have member deans of the (ranadian 
Association here with us as our guests at thjs meeting, and i'c do' welcoiue them. 
• It is'hciped that cldser ties between our tw^o associatit^ may be est,al)lished. 
New federal legislation is in prospect which coul^d bc^of great signit^tcance to the 
future well-being of gratiu'ate education in the United States, We will, of course, 
coiuiHue lo monitor 'closely the activities leading to ejiac.tnient of the new 
legislation. and to prcwide input to the appropriate ^committ'ees and information 
to our member i'nstitutions^as the legislative prticess nu)vcs forward. 

I wish now to report brietly the results of our current enrollment survey. 
You wilj recall that c^ach of our member institutions was requestc\d to furnish 
data on graduate enrollments as of October 15 of this year. The' ^iyupler'sqjvey 
which wtis conducted a year, ago was surprisingly well received and our -figufes 
were widely cjuoted. We feel that this" gear's survey has l?^en jfnproved 
. significaTitly , and that it may also be of value. There jsJ*^ oljier source of 
current enrollment data available. Tiie response rate to our questionnaire was 
. Tins unusually .favorable response is taken as an indication -of the higli 
interest ;^mong our member graduate schools in the topic of the survey?5Tid we' 
do thank you for your exi:ellent ccioperation. The processing of Hie data has all 
been conducted at tTS, and, we do wish to thank -DiCT; Burns i^r his i?.\cellent 
summarization and analysis of the data submitted. K detailed analysis and report 
will l^e made ^vuilablf to each of our member institutions, to the press, and to 
interested public agencies: but Tshould like at this time to present a few of the. 
highlights from that sinnmary. ; , ' / ' 

T-oJal enr.olliKcnt* reported from 27b institiUrtoiY is S57,000 students 
currently enrolled. Tins is an increase* of 1 .4'; oveyf orrespondirvg tlgures for last 
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year. In partial dctaiL the public institutions with the Ph.D. as the highest degree 
showed 1.69? increase. The private doctoratergrant^ing inslitutions showed a">^3% 
decrjrase. All public instifutions showed a i.89rii}crease in overall graduate 
enrolln;ent.as compared to ii.0.1% increase for private institutions. These are 
modest increases in tiomparison't^o'the significant annual increases of just a few" 
years ago, buj these do run contrary to the widely 'accepted v'iewtthat graduate' 
/enfotlments.lKe decreasing sharply. ' ' 

' ^ Fust-time . cnit^llments shaw a similar pattern, tlverall these are up 2.1%' For ■ 
private, institutioos the increase is only 0.6%: while for public institutions it is * 
:.6%, The number^f graduate stUdent^^oIdingassi^tantsliips decreased in 197r 
in comparison-to 1970 more* for the private than for the public institutions; 
- Public instituticjns shcTwed decreases opl .49; while'priv^e ihstitulibns decr^^ased"; 
3.5% with an overall- decrease ^)f i^.9.%. Fellowships showed, a matked decline -m-^ 
.J971_pafticularly at. publicMnstitutions. There is an overall dei;rease,of 11.5%^ 
among the institutions reporting-. In the public institutions, the decrease w<is 
17.7% while in the private institutions it was. 4.8?^, The number of degrees 
awarded continues to increase but; ^t a son^ewhal slower pace folldoctorates 
than in orevious years. Was^pr's 'degrees have been up 9.1% in 197] a!id Ph.D. ' 
degrees up 8.4f over the .'correspofi^r'tig period last year. A cuntinued high rate 
of degree produvtioh would, of bourse, be expected because 'of the time 
requirements fo'r>the degrees »^ the stvcalled pipeline effec>. Interestingly' ' 
enough, the data show no sign^Ticant sSiftsMn the proportions.-Of full^fime and • 
paTt4itne stui^ents' over the two years Heing Compared. The returns ^ttvering the ' 
distribution .within and bet.ween , fiefds were not sgfncienlly coniplel/ or ';r 
comparable so that, valid inierpretatiofis can be made. We do intend to ^-ontinue ■ 
the survey ne.xt year. We hope to refine it so that the results, will fend ihemselvcs 
to • accurate interpretations, and we do solicit your continued'' inie'r^st ^aiid 
support. . . . ^ . ■ ^ 

; This will complete iiiy report. I do thank, you for your Courteous alteiUion 
and for the opportunity to serve W CouncjPand to bring ta your/attention - 
some of the accomplishments an^some of the ongoing activiUe( of you?'Council 
whicfi i havt the -pleasure to^servc. We look forward'eagcrly tt) the coming year. 
Predictivcly. it wiil no^bc an ^asy y^ar. I.t will almost certainly be an cxcitifTg 
year. We fog! sure that the .qoiiflicil will move forward.^nd 'tha.l gradua.le 
education will iiieel its many chyHenges .as it has^lways done, j look torvvard to 
the coming year eagerly, and 1 hope each of you will as well 

• ^ Open Forum, - . , • 

' David R:Dfeener 

Dr. Cniwfoi^: I have two questions. , . 

Why could not we have'a dnplicated sheet ^vith soirte of tT^ese numbers that 
Boyd read otf a littlqj^ fasMor me to jot down in-orch.n*to take home toniglit^? 



Or. Bums:'! spent most-Tb|ip.st week working with those figures ^hd: I 
redid them at tKe Jast- minute Ir^' ord^ to get it ujd to 937c.. I had them <)nco at 
877o and another 18 ques^tionn;^^es ca^ne in, and on Friday of last week I redid ^ 
them all and'sent the report to'Boyd. ' . 

We. have a report: it was doVie in a greiit hurry. Thetc arc sonie^ data that 
ought to be put on it about things' Uke what.purt-tmie, rull-time student means, 
things Uke that, that as Bryce knows, in my eagerness to be acc?,urritcv^l^would 
like to have on any copy that is widely circulated. But Boyd has it ih hap^ xKd-l 
have several copies in niy briefcase, the statistics as generated- out'rof »Jii!i 937r 
urns; and' if Boyd is'Wiiin'C^ithcy could be Xeroxed v.ery'^iiickly.. In fact we 
ccd aboiH it for this rtieseimg: |?' - . . • ' . . v .> . ' ' / 

Bu[ it was sJm^haUln the Hjtercst of nrakiiig/svrenriat what wps released 
was not subject to iiMsiaterpirctation that We'wLyc going to have some ^)f these 
q'ualiiicalicMis in,/an.d the fiict that wl* wanted a little more time so that we could 
pull a little nuK^ out of tfie data: . ^ . ■ . / > ' 

i If woiila have .been a. matter of. a. W^cek- or two 'at most. The data is 
available if Boy(I»wants,to rel(^ase it. , ,; ' v - - ■ 

:Dt. Page: Really, I'lhihk'l would*agrec-With Dick, ff you could give us. until- 
next week, wt^^cmrtd put it in the niail to'^ijini and I think it would- be in much 
tnore usable fdrui."' . - _ ' 

■y,6\c&:^A^ -^rrxjcfQ^j:^X^ to tbe manuaMhat would be useful to gradmite 
" 3t4denls: ar>dri!^ i" whether ■ it will realty be useful' to. 

' graduate stuide^Mt>Jie .^lat^ ^w^^ at ^ different universities, 

■^^departments. aV (^gferenl -univcrsiti;es,;but it uia.y. not give^.^ieigtaduate students 
the really useful bits'of in fornTation; * '■ ■ 

For example, "if a graduate. studeht-came to me in a field that f did jiot know 
anythinVaboiit and said, "Siiould I go.here'i" Wliat kind of inrc)rniiition" wc)U^^ I 

needV " " '/^* " :. v ' ' " ■ ' I . " 

That is the. sort of inforrt^^jjg^^fcinn^^^ 

Dr SJiull: Tlie informat|S^k1hat* we have today ! we arc stuck >vith it. Thete ft 
;iot muiih you can dQ;^Uoi1^||^ ^. ^ ■ 

Many of you are *'5^ced with graduate enrollments in organic chemistry,: as^ 
certain^ number of students will come into organic chemistry th^.^ycars These 
'urider^aduate enrollments are ingreasirig, thc-y are going to -be u^pn u^ three 
yeai's from now in tt^e graduate ^ho^r. 

Js CGS doijp something about forewarning uj*;? 
' Voice: Are you suggesting that it.miglit be wise for. CGS to keep track of 
" undergraduate, enrollment? ■ . ^ . . ■ ' 

. ' Voice: To ask about unusual or early warning signals in the:;sophomore 
enrollmenf in or.^nic jL-hemistrj^i?- ' ' 

Voice: Is (hcrcjariy reason why wc cimno.l have a loo^c ahead feature.^ 
Voice:'Is.it fair to'ask you, arc the dea.ns here prepared. 



Voice: or course, the graduate dean does not know. 

Voice: Okay, t>ut where do we get it'.^ ' ^ 

Voice: The undergraduate dearuof course. ' ' " 

Voice: How ain you say that is an item you do not knJtw'.^- ^ ^ 

Voice: Because fhave close contact witli:my graduate dean. ^ 
. Crawford: There was one .thing that Boyd said that should be reinforced. 
He did alhide.tg the fact that from time to time CGS iends out something 
to^he graduate deanj for information. But CGS can only help, if each 
graduate dean'in his particular little empire, hegemony, or whatever",'^^xerts his' 
intluence to get the inforniation-CGS needs, , ^ . ' v 

I would lik^ to ^reinforce the fact that evci-y one^ ()'f us cooperate 
wholclieartedly .even wHcmi sometimes .we are'not tjuite sure what the devil fGS . 
is trying to do, or .whether we -apfHove of it, to* lean on and persuade, if 
necessary our colleagues^ to produce (hp infornutioh that CGS needs. Carry' to 
them . the messirge that' this 'iSj ^JK)t jusl another^, questionnaire from some" 
' commercial organization like Pettjr^on's Guides ot ^me ineflicient Organization 
like HEGIS, or the Offi^^p of Education, but this is our organization working ibr - 
us and working very well, and dependent on us to work evenVbetter. 

So I would like to underscore, while I ani ori riiy fe'et, tl^e^^ of latent plej' 
that I think you were making. Boyd, that every graduate deiL, wlR«h lie gets TLhtv 
signal that COS is asking the chairmen of his chemistry- aitl. psychohj^y and': '* 
economics departments for infor^fiation or something of flnVsort, that every 
graduate dean use every persuasive /lever that he has to get that'Vlforniation. ^ 

Ajid if if comes to the situation where a graduate dean is a'sked to get 
information about undergraduate- enrolhiients that have a prognostic indicaiion 
for graduate enrollment, tlu;n,"yes, I think it is incumbent oft the graduate dean 
to go and. persuade his friend or his eriemy as" the case may bc; the registrar or 
the arts college dean, or whatever, to look at the information and produce theseA 
figures, and j ho|)e we would all. {.eally work at,this because Vt is in om co'mnuli^V 
interest. * » ' ' * '■ 

Dr. Fraenkel: I rtiink ^maybe. al] of us can gel undergraduate enrollintMit 
figures, and 1 really think ffet what Har;y SfuilL said is dxtrehiely important. 
Knowing Harry, what he rCaily ftieans is" what was the gleam jn tUc father's eye; , 
that is what we have 1o go hack t!). We do* not quite kn(|w how to compute that 
yet hut if he is going, b:i.ck to .undc'rgradijate emollments, then I rlMlly wonder . 
why 'we cannot a^ .Boyd to approach' maybe ACIL; cV some of the other 
educational organi^titu^; because^ this is 'not a question that just Voncerns 
graduate deans. lt \s"to do with ihe health and striictufc of air of our 
institutions \ind if ihcWcsidcrifs are not'!iware pi* this, then they are reajly in 
troiihie. *' V ^ ' . ' • 

"^Aiid I thirik th:ft we shiTulTl make every effort to go 4<Kitk*.r 'or|,'ani/.a(ions 
and have it deliveri.'d to us- because it is going to be very importarit to every ' 
president and every university that has graduate programs. ' • . . 



Ms. Sassower: My name is Doris Sassower and I am former president of the , 
New York Women's Bar Association and Phi Beta Kappa Alumnae in New York. 
Larlier t\m year I also filed charges against all the law schools in this country on 
the ground of discrimination "Ugainsl women in their hiring and admission 
pc>lrcies. V , 

With that introduction 1 would like to express a few thoughts which had 
occurred to me by virtue of the fascinating coincidence of this meeting taking 
place at the same time unl^iu the same place as the meeting of the Women's 
Equity Action League which is- occurring next door in a two-day session taking 
up ihc questions of discrimination against women in the educational field, 

I did not know, rcally/too much about the composition of rtiis association 
or its purposes, and when I inquired as to your program and what matters you 
were taking up, I was. informed that you were considering thfc bread-and-butter 
questions, the things that the deans and counseloVs in the colleges and 
universities yre worried about. 

And as I reviewed the program myself, I was interested to ^ee that there does 
not appear to be any worpy^about the question of discrimination against woniep 
in education' or higher education, or in -graduate education. It strikes me, just 
looking around here,- that possibly if the composition of the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United Stales were cepresenled in reverse proportions of women^ 
atnd men, it might be that you would be in less than a state of euphoria on (hat 
subject because there really is a' great deal that, ought to be worried abou^ ai^tl 
ought to be the proper concerns,Jt seems to me, of deans and counselors in 
higher education. , ^ . _ 

. , I wiftjusV try fo make this very brief. 1 appreciate your ki;id consideration 
and attention, and I do not want to impost upon it. But there certainly is no 
'^need 'to^'bore you- with -statistics .'which.' you* undoubtedly, are ail thoroughly 
familiar with, and cerjainly jhe uffirmViye* action prcSgrams which are now being 
proposed .by HBVy afc> sureKy''a niatt^Jr Of. common knowledge already. And 
Executive Order 4, which was just signecl and is. gaing to be published over thtr 
weekend is certainly souietliing wc are all going to have to deal with very 
shortly. * ' • > 

But tliis is an area of profound importance and legislative recognititin before 
thf Congress affecting higlier education certainly are matters of profound 
importance and it sterns to me that, considering that the President's Task Force 
on Women's Riglits* and Responsibilities last year characterized the discrimina- 
tion against women in education as one of the most damaging injustices that 
women^ suffer in tbjs country. I would think it would behoove this association to 
include on its program next year, if it is not too late this year, something Uiat 
resembles l<hat has been going on for the last day, and.certainly tomorrow. 

Dr. Deener: Madam, we will pass along your suggestion to 't*lie new' 
Program Chairman. We wish to thank you for sharing your thouglits with us. 



There are a-few people who have some additioiial topics of interest. 1 call on 
Dean Cheston. * 

Dr. -Cheston: My remarks are about something that has not been raised 
here at all at. this meeting. It may be something we can explore in tuture years. 
You university administrators' you really have the opportunity to be evaluating 
with genuine objectivity. The university president generally bases his views of his 
academic executives, deans es'peciaJly, on his personal contact with them, laced a' 
little bit with casual hearsay.. The faculty views of the same deans may often 
vary rudicajly from those of tl^e president, and students forjheir own part" may 
also hold still separate views. .w ' 

'Evaluations, take into account opinions of ail the sectors of the university 
community in an organized fashion. However, it seems to be very rare within the ^ 
American, academic community. While pfivate induslry'has for 'many years 
studied exet-utiyes , with Ms specifically desi^^ned for objectively measuring 
their performance, my brief search for . mUterials ^ilar for the university 
executives has indicated there has beeh very little wo^done in this area. Most 
people 1 have contacted in educational research have not hea^d of administrative 
evalua^tion: being applied to academic administrators. There is some material on 
the subject /however, and what there is is of consider<ible value and points to the 
tact that evaluations can be carried out in a number pf different ways. They can 
be. made- either iX'holly within an institution or with the aid of ojjtside 
Consultants, they can be managed by an individual or by a cohimittee. They can 
be fairfy simple or very elaboratef,^ac}i institution no doubt ^would - develop 
procedures to suit its own nefc^ds;.:b$t^^^ 
.the greatest-objectivity possible, .-v';^^^^^^^^ 

,A'V element common to manV;= procedures is' the develt^pment of carefully'^ 
designed' -questionnaiiVs. Tlicse quest'ionnaires would be aimed*^and tailored to 
the various sectors of the university community, 'departmeiTt chairmen, taculiy, 
fell.ow deans, students wlio complete questiontuiires. Theite wquhl provide a 
broadly based understanding of how the dean -is perceived by rach of these 
sectors aiid bring out differences among' them. The results of the questionnaires 
could be- reviewed -solely by*the ddahs superior or made available to the dean 
himself for jiis own edification, " n 

Some questionnaires of this type do already exist. The Purdue Research 
Insjiti^e lias developed one that explores the de^an\ administrative planning and 
leadership, ust/'of funds,^ relationship ^^ith subordinates, and other areas of his 
responsibilities. This questionnaire supplies also a system to interpret the resulis 
n]^ rates the dean in comparison witli administrators at a mtmbcr of differed 
universities./ y^' 

The AC E, in its academic inttjfiiship program,. lias developed questionnaires 
with some useful materials in -them, and indmdifal universities such as 
GeorgetoN^n have also developed some of their own for their specific iteeds. 
Another useful procedure is to have a sfct, a systematic set of interviews which 
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can supply a greater depth of understanding in.a doiffrs administrative style. 
Such "interviews, needless to say, would be handled with the greatest of care/ 
preferably by an outside consultant. - 

.Oiceagain, the results c^ld^be reviewed solely Ijy his superior, or made 
available to liiniself. ; . - . ^ . ^ 

One university; by the way, supplements its evaluations with management 
senili!ar training aimed at enHglUening administrators about their administrative 
styles and stimulaling discussions among tliemselves about administrative 
tec-hniques: Througli franl: discussion and open discussion, u|Mean can'ojbtain a 
fairly accurate view of how he is viewed by others and, ttfer^fore, target the 
weaRer ar€as of his administrative style. , , . 

. 1i am sure wilh further resey^rch on this subject, other techniques will be , 
unt^ipred. Tliere may be in some universities already in this country some 
hi^ly developed, procedures in existence that can be implanted in other 
un!i«4rsities' with only sliglu modifications. • 

.. .The' university administrators, especially -graduate deans, are now being . 
cailed upon to perform increasingly varied roles. - Besides fulfilling their-;' 
tr^d^ional functions as educators and scholars* they are. having to take on the- 
at{iii)utes of cost ficcbuntants and lobbyists, just for example. :^ 

* ff deans are expected to perform these roles^ they should, have the benefit of 
objective evaluation of -their administrative styles and should encoufage. their^ 
home universities to develop appropnriate procedures. , ' 

Cheston:- 1 thjnk'if we had been subjecting ourselves to this type of ^ 
evaluition, I thin k we would have been^le k) han^e niany situations that have| 
con[e up in theTlast five years with greater efficiency and greater political skill. ; 

Shull; ! jmfit wanted to ask whether you h^d thouglit about applying the 
^ same'thing {(four presidents. | 
. Gieston: Yes, and I did not get very far in the argument^ 

Dr. Kenig: We are both new to this organization this yfeiJr and we wantecf to 
raise some questions about continuing education vis-a-vis graduate education. I 
think you canHot talk about what an institution wants ti? do out of context, not 
talking about whpt it is ai;id the market it serve|, so I would like to give you a 
^little bit of background about Drexel, give you some of our motives behind this 
^continuing education program, and* th(;n 1 will allow my colleague, Solon 
Morgan^ to talk about some of the implementation of the program. 

[^rejtol is a private university. , The combined enrollment, day, evening, * 
graduate, undergraduate, full titne, part. time,*about 10,000 students. The main 
feature of our undergraduate program ^nd its greatest strength is the cooperative 
education system. This is a program whereby students alfernate period* in school 
>»Uh matching periods in industry. 

We have six colleges, six day colleges, one evening college. All of the day 
colleges with the .exception of our newest, the humanities, offer master's 
programs. The business'^collcJge offers an M.B.A. 

IK) 
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We have.Ph.D. programs, in (he College of Eogineejf.ing and the College of 
Science. ^ ^ . ^ 

The reason (here arc (wo^ofus here - ac(iially (here are (hree - is (he 
: gradua(e dean, 0((o Wi(ze[l , who is no( here (hisfevening, and Solon Morgan and- 
1 myself are assis(an( deans. Acdially he is (he academic deaii,and Tni (he research 
! dean. This is of (he en(ire univer^(y. ' ' ^ . . 
;| ' We have about 2,000 gf ad uate studen(s; abou( K5pO_v)fjhes6 are part (ime. 
' iTlie remaining are po(cn(ially PK'.D,candida(es. - . , * > . 
. We have be.cpme 'interested lately, after some discussion among the various 

iacademie departments and among the administration, in adopting and arc- 

jpushing forward with the^continuing education program. We want to. keep this 

separate from the gr^ifjuate program.. 
^ ; We set up a director of the continuin^educaljon program. We feel that tli.erc 

arq three reasons for going into continuing education. One is that we recoghize 
Uhe deniand. There*^are studqhts who -want this kind of education; that is, an 

education which is a lorriial postbaccalaureatc academic program for credit but 
^not leading to a master's Or doctor's decree. . . 

^ _ We have not taken-any formal surveyii in this regard.. We have oh otriier 
. que^ons and from that w.e feel th'a^t there is a markcM. We feektlut Mhis- type of 

• prograVii Nvill help utilize what our graduate prOgram cannot do.^ all Ofyour 

• faculty and facilities to the fullest capacity and, therefore, provide sdilie -income 
'to help Jiupport'the utriversity. S ■. ' 

V .^^ i^^" ^^^^ ^'^'^ ^yP^' of pr'ograhi wilL introduce anoElier area of* 

■■^flexibility and lhat we can use it as a trial balloon area that we can iiitroduce 

■programs in a way that We could not do in our regu^ar ai(adepTlu curriculum. We 

have three hiotivatijfifis; - ■ * 

We ret|)gnize- the'stuiJent deniacd; we- think it will provide income;.and we 

thin'k it will provide additional flQxibility. . . 
. ■ I think Solon'' Morgan will tell you how we intend -'to inipleijienl this ' 

program. . ^ .. 

^ Dr. -Morgan: .Just brielly. I woijld 'like to' discuss ' this under " four 
headings- continui>ig education as an entpnce to gratiuate education ;^conU'nuing 
education as an alternative lo graduate, education: continuing education as a 
siniultaneous" supplement to gra'duaie education: and fourth, coiuinuing educa-, 
tion as a follow-up to graduate education. ' - ■ 

Let me emphasize agai'n that .what liav^een said and what I am aJ)out to say 
retlects what we are talking about,'what we are about to do, and what we think. 
That .is the reason that we wanted to have a few minutes here. We^^.anted to gel 
reaction Irbnl you. 

This.rAiminds me, though, that you have to be careful. Some year^ ago, one 
yTniy graduate students said. "I went to ^ conference with niy boss". My boss got 
TT^ and made a speech. and fie said this, that, and thQ other about what is going 
on in the company. 



My student reijiarlied further, "When my boss sat dovyn I tiirtied to)iim ahd 
said, :Sir, vveVc not realty doing that, are we? You said we were but 1 do/i't 
know about (his/ ■ , ' " ' \^ 

"The'buss said, *No, wcVc not doing it but we'rp going to do it/ 
' So I want tti make it very clear that we are not doing Uiis rjgl'u now. it may 
come out dilfercni tVoifi what it sounds here tonigiu. • . 

All right^- Just q^iickl^' now, continuing education as an entrance to graduate 
education. Wliat wc arc thinking about-is having students who comC to us, who 
cannot meet our standards, to be sent to our ofilce of continuing education. 
These s^idents coiild be itdniitlQd tluougli thc ottlce of continuing education. If 
they are serious about.get^ting into graduate education, they would go into a core 
ot' courses that^are real gradutUe courses. ; 

When they havej^aken \2 credits with a cumulative. B average.th(?y can come 
to us again a^id appl)| to be admitted. Wliat we are thinking about now Jf they, 
make oilt well in Hhe.se ,1 3 credits? they would be admitte'd. Quarter credits we 
are talking abo^» quarteV'creiLlits. 

Now wliy do we think this^may be goyd'P^ecause it will take care of- late 
blooriiers: particularly fnen 'sometimes do nbt cvcm-blocTm until , they get to the 
graduate school age, \Ve do nOt want \o tiirn tlwm away'. We would like to Rnd* 
out who these later Wo»:)mers arc, and take advantage of it. ^ ' 

Furtheraiore, we^b^lievc* thai this rneiho'd wilf help a potential graduate to 
fmd his nrche since he wjll come iti to the offK-e'^SK>ntmuih§ odueStion; he will 
be yble to pidy the field if ha wants to iiTour c<A^V^urse^: He doe.s not have to 
apply \^hen he has I 2 credi-ts/he can stay loiiger befqre^he applies. ' 

And furthert^uire, we feel this niethod wifl in some ca^es ertable a student to . 
get ready trt enter graduate educ^ition. He may take one of our core cq'urses and 
decide, well. maybO he \^Hild better batk up 'a little bit. gg into our continuing - 
education courses which are not* for graduate crecjii^and then, clime back into ' 
cuir cor<j courses and get in. * ; ■\ ' ^ \ ^ ' ^ 

AH "t^ght, so muc^- for the first point. ^ ' '^i ' ' 

Mjhe others will even go fastej. • ^« ' v 

PoiVa 2: Contini^ing education' as. an. i^Vernatlve J{) gfuduate education, ^It 
seems ilW(^ will^ hi; ju two types of students, who -will want to aise 

continijing educ*ation as an alternative to graduate education. One type .will be 
the type who cannot 'make- the grade m our grad school He is* a gftduate^ith a 
B.S. or B,A. He wants to^talJe some g^od courses but as we say, he cannot cut 
the mustard. Wejhope to have courses tW wilJ^Be good for this type of student.- 
We hope to have a lot more of these>*ourses than we haye now. and w^are 
slowly building this prygram. * - V ' \ ' | * 

The second type -of student who will likely ust this as an alternative is the 
one who thinks\he does not want, a degree. A ^tudent can come into the 
continuing education program, if he goes according to plan, he can take courses 



aJ.I over the^universit/.iirany packiij^e he wa^ts, becai|]5e he will not be under the 
direct ian 'of any program except the continuing education program, and that is 
' going^ be very flexible. A student will make his own gradu:ite program and he 
m^y Wen combine with it «5any nongraduate courses in our continuing 
education courses. 

Point ,3: Graduate education as a simultaneous supplemerlt to graduate 
Education". We beUeve dven a graduate stwdent who can meet our standards and 
will be jn our j)rogram may want to take s^me courses that we would ni^t like to 
^offer for graduate credit. It makas me tfiink of what proudly aniversitiesJiave 
\done .to liigh sc^ols.' We haVc forced iVvgh school students who ave interested in 
^}>econiing academic Mn 'life to take a program that in my mind hus)been far to 
stuVfy and rigid. ^ \. ' - 

Today we are seeing ti^t 'open up, colleges dropping foreign language 
requirements. I think we will see more of this, where a higli school studeht will 
be able. to have more flexibility as he prepares ^pr an academic life, v 

So I believe that many qiialined graduate sfudents may want to mix into 
their program courses that we would not even want to put into our graduate 
program^ but>e wotj)^ like to'have in our continuing education program. 

Finally, continuing education 4s a follow-up to graduate education. All of us 
believe, 1 am sure/ th^t life-lpng' education iS the^thing for the future/We'may 
disagree about thfi. implementation pf it,; but J ^ill be awfully , surprised, very 
•surprised,, if we .^rt' not unanimous 'in our. opinion that life-long education, 
serious life-long e^duGation IS ir^t he cards, i. J ' , v - ■ 

' Drexel will-^o along. with tliis and ha^ always'gone along with this, and we 
have allowed liegree ^students to take furtjier courses of any kind they want. We 
jusjL feel .that $1iis program of continuing education, as it is dovetailec^ and 
integ/ated with/oiu graduate program, will make this better, . - ^ ' u 

Olic last tiJouglu, and I \yill conclude; a little bit off the^)inl, but fiot too 
mcup. / \ ^ 

Being a pjfofessor of the Colle^ of Bijsiness Administration J Hod it hard to 
''beliiwe sometimes that wc could have ever thought tlhat we cyuld. produce too' 
,many Pii.D/s. In my own/ield, business adminis-tration*, we desperately need as 
exec;U4ve^ people Wi^h far'greater training than they caji ot/tairr even 4^/-a good 
M3S(er oikBusiness Ad mini ^ rati orh program - v F , ' 

ji look fclrward to the day when we will have Rh.D.'s nx>re arvdjonore coming 
^out of our Business School who will not be long-haired Ph.D/s, but practical 
btLsinesMTien with imdepth training and creative ability that they get from doing 
research for a real dissertation. » . ' 

I believe the /ype of .program wo are talking about wjU aid in hiaking^iiur 
hi.D.'s not only quality But^Jalso a leJjablb, product. That is, the product will, 
fuilcijon weH in. the enVironme'nt in whifch'Htras to function. 

Dr. B6ddy: I would like to make 'a couple of very serious comments, 
tng^ered by two presental'ions tonight. 
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In the first place 1 think our legah representative posed a very real problem 
to us, and the tact that she thougiit we were not paying attention to it is I think 
a disadvantage to as. ^ ' 

1 really think we are working very hard on^ the question of ^he blatant 
discrimination that has taken place for women in education.^not in our own area 
but in the background of the area, and we now have the samp problem that wu 
had with tlie minorities in trying to correct for discrimination at other levels. 

Secondly, 1 would like to say something fairly seriously about the problem 
•raised by the last two speakers. It is a critical problem in graduate education-. We 
have been faced' with the problem a long time and the university hUs finally 
institutionally been taking a iook at this problem. - ■ ^ . . , 

WelK what caa we do about peopl.e who want postbaccalaureate education 
but cannot qualify for graduate school, or for very g*H)d reason, even if they 
could qualify, graduate programs are not^the appropriate ones? 

Tlie fundamental problem is that our laculties in the major graduate 
institutions have two commitments,' one to the produudion of. their, under- 
graduate degree Candidates, and one to the production of theif graduate degree 
candidates. And 1 view the demands for othe^ kinds of services as important, 
interesting, but low on the totem pole in terms of priofities because we are all 
pressed by restrictive situations. 

The undergraduate college says we caimot admit the special student, the.' 
adult special as \v^'all them in Minnesota, because we are turriihg down very 
well-qualjfied uripergraduate applicants for that undergradiHH* program which is 
our main projectX ^ 

We arc turniir^ down something like t)ver 50% of the appliotints to our 
graduate programAmany of tliem well qualified, because of restrictions in our 
faculties to handle/them. ■ 

How do ycyjrfturn the faculty around and the institution around to seriously 
considering thiir fcK|>onsibilities to this grtxjp? It is a very difficult problem and 
I am sure we dcVnot, ami nobody else knows the answer, 

I would suggest it is not the probfem of the graduate scliool; it is an' 
institutionalproblem. One reason we do not see this need is because Aiany of -the 
people that we see as the demand for this kind of thing are the people^.we turn 
down, but tliere are lots of otliers, too, of all kinds, - ' ''' 

And the institutional resjponse, I must say, in the institutions: whiclj have 
these limited capat?ities lias been essentially saying "Wo'd Jove to do it but we 
.don t know how,*' and they are unwilling to make the. commitment. So 1 think 
the problem raised is a very serious one. But 1 Vish the Tmajor gradualle 
institutions worried more about it and not jeave it to the institutions that are 
looking for ways to fill up capacities. ' 

Dr. [Gross: I am one of tlie 113 new deans who ha-, mbved up from 
department chairnian to graduate dean. 1 was very much impressed by 'the 
subjects h(ire, but as a newcomer 1 might be permitted to make a few remarks. 
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I believe there was very little in t!ie program oY interest tauur fundamental V 
w questiutis. Maybe many of you have gone through it.for years, but as a newcomer 
_ to the d^anship, I feel that there are many shortcomings in th« administration of • 
■i- universities, ^ * . .'v ' » 

- Many of you ^t?^i«^4i>4iav4 become so used to it that possibly nobody 
^thought it worthwhile bu discuss. If I might make jiist a quiet ^suggestion, maybe*, 
/we could, from our- side of the picture, lookjinto the administration of 
, ^iniversities intojhe position of graduate deans anf graduate schools/nV)t in'the 
few privileged institutions tjut 'in the many institutions wjiich have an*old 
Uraduate program, like in ^our institution which is 90 years bid and which w^j]^' 
. remain small but still needs.art appropriate place in the university, SoJIl inight. 
make; a suggestion, let us talk about the government of universftios and the 
position of the deans in*it, , . > - 

. I - Is the dean only the savant of the gra(juate 'department chairnfen or should ^ 
/the dean be able to'fojlow ah appropriate policy? Is the dean subitct to all kinds 
W. pressures, rinanciar>pre«sures, to make the graduate school present a^balanced. 
bfldget without even having a budget on his own, except for his own staff? Or 
sbould we. demand to have schools give the dean. an appropriate ir\fluence .over 
V tlie-budget of his. own graduate, school? ^ 

' ' ^ Those are all just open- questions, I think ;^u all struggled with when you ^- 
"^started but the neweomers among us, we are'jiJSt astpnished that a sftuation like 
' ' that can exist in so many institutions, and I h«pe you will give it , gne way or tli^ 
other, serious study, . , ^ 

D/, Bragomer: I just wanted to say two things quickly /lcf thank all oLyou that 
participated in the sending back of the questionr^iire ikatTi|nt owi here:thaf'^ 
latter part of November, I an>' happy to report a rJtiirn of about 75% from the 
questionnaire regardjng the use of pass-fail or the nontraditional grading system 
, as a matter of admission or awarding of fellowships, traineeships, and * 
scholarships at the graduate level. * ' 

• The returns are very interesting. I have completed the tabulation. I think'the ■ 
r one point that should t?e of common interest I "wil] send out the complete 
reports to y^u as quietly as we cai^'get them prepared -'is that the\groCip 
generally, about 75% of those responding, agreicj that frpm 10% or in. the. 
neighborhood of 10% pass-fail grades particulad^ where" not in the^ideiu's 
* major, posed/no problem. This may be of somefsolace to some of youPferoups 
that ar? tlWklng aboiit thi!;», , ' ' \ / 

'Some of the people who responded, I woulcl say about half, will go. along ' 
. wiin as much as '20%, possibly 25, again If they are not in- the student's major.- 
Anything beyond that, they turn thumbs dpwn on pretty solidly. 

Voice: 1 would like to mention this business the continuing education ' t ' 
' that the young man mentioned,'! beljeve this is a problemjnuch larger than, 
pe/Iiaps all of us have bcvyi willing to recognize. It is on us in greater dimensious- ' 
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than we are aware of; I beli^ve.^We are just beginning to see the aowds build up 
that want this kind c5f education and it js not necessarily graduate oriented, 
Shfyi]d the graduate schools^be involved in this and i,( scr. in what capacity?Jf 
not, in what ways must we^be prvparedto take the prbd^cts'^'of continuing 
^educations because we are going.to be^iskc^^to do so'. 1 ain cVrfQin of tiiat. We are 
ijust at the beginning of sonftthingVe*^^re finding js poppingSip In a number of, 
plac^es. The young man mentiohed jo^' one. aspect of it. I would suggest this is a 
very appropriate topic fol: a program ;^r i\ext year. 
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Eighth Plenary Session: Business IVIeeting 



Saturday /December 4, 1971, 8l30 a.m. 



1»residing: Stephen H. Spurr, University of Micfiigan 
^Preston y alien; United States Off/ceof£di/catioh 

Joel Snow, National Science Foundation y > ^ 
^ ■ Business Meeting- , . ^ V 

' Postlude: Open Forum '. • 



ProceediiJs^* 



Dr. Siiuf;:: At this time, I think that wq are enormously impressed with the 
tumout/ongraduate deans on ^atcirday rpSrijing. We are delighted not only to 
liav£ sufch an eJ^cellent turnout tliis early on Saturday morning, but delighted 
that We wew a^le.lo get such a knowledgeable and distinguish^ input to 
what k goiitg on in the Washington Scene. We have wilh us the Acting Associate 
Commissioner /for Higher Education 6fUie United States Department ofHcalth,- 
Ed^ation, anfd Welfare-, Preston Viillen^ an oldlimer in graduate naffai^s._Wlien L 
flrs^'beoarpe/a^radua^ dean, I'had the privUege of working with him on 
f^Jl^ship TTfetters and was impressed at fhat timc.by his knowledge, and his * 
visi6n is, I aAi sure, undimmed:by the eaij^morning hour. We will^have a brief* 
^addjress'by Dr. Valien and then he will b/available for questions.. 

I think jve could move someWhat ^nto the business sessio'n with tiiis first 
session and ^tilJ finish well on schedule. ^ ' ' .. - 

Report from the U.S. Omk of Education 



in "The 



Preston. Valien- 



\ camcjto the/Office of Education and began -the ^ogfam about February 
1965. We/had tojhave the funds obligated by June 30, 1965,''and the program 
had to be^rgani2ed. We did thiV^But we hit flpon a very fortuhate circumstance, 
which m^de it much easier aq^ more comf^table \o do the job ^an woiid 
otherwisejhave been the case. We found a^uifTber of^aduate librarie.s plans had 



beeiu Hngering in the president's' or dean's desk, and we pulled those qut, and , 
dtjring that tlNt year 40% of that S60 million went^to graduate libraries \>^'-v^^: 
t We, of course, are in somewliat of a different atmospheTe"* today in' te/ms of v 
graduate education, and yet in some way^ I think that it ^depends upc/ Hie 
persj)ective as to how optinflstic or how pessin>istic you might feel. 

Fen example, it is somewhat of a source of general encouragement for some* 
of us who l\ave been watching 'the scene for the last few years to see the great. 
■ effervescence, I guess you niigh^ay, of su-pport for higher education that is hovy'^ 
in t^ Congress as compared *to a couple of years ago when there was/so miKjx^ 
antf-higher-educafion feeling that we did not even have a bill brouglrt io^^l^e 
■^«4ioor of the Congress. Now there is a great deal of support and, of cour-se, it 
varies in tetrns of ascertain segriient of higher education and in terms of certain 
approaches that lia-re been suggested to be taken, i f ^ " - . 

Certainly' in te/ms pi* grL!djj,ate education, ^'hicfrydu ai^d I are particularly 
interested^in ^^his ):ime,.t-he word at' the momejaX, Would cfertainly be pne 
austerity and resoilVcefulness for the present time^ And yet'in a way you cOfdld 





^ay the possibility of promise and hope for the near future is also evident. >^ 
^oni the point of view of austerity, I am sure most of you ."know,! 
' IV of tlie Gr;iduate Fellowship Program has 4)een one of the hiajc 
fellowship programs. H dpes not contain any funds for the new fellowships. It 
has a continuation of s6nie 526,900,000 Cor 1972 as compared to our peak 
point of some S8;6 mil lion in 1966, And then we !iavc;in the Part V FeUdwsIUp 
program,' of course, some 55,440,000 which is a standstill budget for that pro- 
gram in 1972.' ' ' ^ 

So that I think that in terms of that aspect of it, we are faced wHh the 
necessity to support affd promote* in a sense the possibilities and strengths of 
graduate education. , . . ' 

I have been somewhat surprised and a little* disappointed in that to some 
extent the graduate community has not made a stronger effort with the Congress 
in pointing ou^ particularly! I think, the lead time necessary for the' preparation 
of advance^'pc/sonnel. I think this is a point that-^jas not been adequately 
pointed out, and 1 thinlc that the graduate Community is in a bejter position to 
point this out than tiie bureaucr;icy, which is always suspected, as you might 
know, of self-inter^t in some regard in tliis respect. But I think that that is 
^ something I think needed to be ^pointed out and I twould hope that the 
leadership of the grad,,uate community, which you represent, would take that 
respoAsibility^ on in /^a very serious way." We need to have a more even flow 
through the pi pehne thj;in we liave had. y,. ^ 

.-. I am not sure, because 1 do not sit in the Congressional offices, jpst what 
•^input you have been making there from the point of view of gettine^our bwn 
yoints of ^views heard. But as you know, we do have- in- the Congress at the 
^present time very important '^iglier education legislation, Av^iich include^*^ 
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legislation for the supgort of graduate wiucation. That legislatioR has i^assefiL^ 
both houses of Congres§, and. it "is^schixlulpd probably ,to,go to conference^'after 
some additionaf action/jby tfie Sei^te. It will probably go. to confei^nce in 
February. So there is still time to look into it and getVhatever input you* think 
you'would hi^Q to get into these people who will be involved in. the conference, 
or :^ur owh Congressman, or your own Senators. And you might get them 
informe(|. if yoTf desire to do so ^--^ ^ • . " " ■ 

> You probably know that tfiere are twx) different app>5^ches to the graduate 
support programs in'Uiese t\<opieces of legislation. One, on the Hoiisc'side more 
or'less'cojitinues the existing ^autho'rization for the various programs that are in 
^stence. Oh the Senate side,^iowever, there is a little different approach, and h4 
is:'One which I think you may want to look aTfnore.clos^y tlian you may have, 
^and tWat fs this combines the autiiorization for the *existingt' programsV the 
Jjmguagr^ areatstudies. programs, the improveqitnt of eraduate trainirfg, the ' 
education^^o public sei;^ce, and the national education of brpgrams lnto,il sir]gle- 
^rogra'm for the improvement of advanced 'training. ItVmerges the* NDEA 
fellowsliips ^tp a new Jellowsliip program under>hich We Commissioner^f 
Education^ would, award feHowships' to^student^s based on ^ability and need to 
both graduate^ and; pro fe^ionfll students frorp economically ^dis^jdvailtagei 
backgrounds. It seenis to me' that philosophically that approacn'has'somet'hiiig 
to. offer. As you know, we have^had legislation, _ancf Jhis.is authorization 
legislatjon^that we are -talking about 'now, but we have had authprizations for 
many ^ these prog^ims which have nevpr been fundedp Thisf of course, includes . 
edajgalion for the public sen/ice, impwverae^^ graduate training Jhe program 
J)fgMiga] expcTienceiforiaw school stn'M • ' - 

"1 seems to me tHat -petjCa^s p^^^^ untTer a'broader program 

^^^^ break them but of the bld|mold-a^ enable a somewhat, 

newer thrust in thjgjWuate educatioh area, -l^^^ 
. We have, , of ^^ffl^/ been rather ^ limited; i^^ Office of 

^^uc^tion from tFlFpoint of view of.giraduate ecfccaHo^ graduate training, 
because o\jr authority has been limited almost excl^i5ti^o 'the;training. of 
persons fos the higher education establishrafent. It was.for this reason that I was 
hoping that maybe we could' have brok*/out of the mold and gottenfsome 
funds to traiji persons for public serS^ice education and for law, ^ - 

This has been the cliief focus of q.ur fellowsiiip program. This new program 
would give us a broader thrust by taking us over into thj^a'rea of public servJte as 
a po^ssibility, a possibility of training personsTor the eavironmental scierices, For • 
urban affairs activities, for m'ineral industries, and so on. 

In the legislatiort which is now befoi-e the Congress, there are two new thrusts 
that I think would have some ir^terest as far as griiduate education, and one, of 
course, is a -program which is prett}r much out of the woods, as far as being in 
difficulty goes, and that i^ the Natiohal Institute of Edii(;ation,*which is in both 

■J ' ' 
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of the bfll^;,fpf the encouragement and development of research a^^eyelop- 
ment in the area of education at all levels. ' f 

As'l sayv that is in both bills and it likely to develop as a new. mechanism 
outside of the dTfTce of Education, in a sense, and with a director of its own. 
There is some question as to what the actual mechanism of the director's office 
wdulci be liktf, but that is tlie generalidea. 

• • Pn- the, other h anil, ^e hav^ what we call the National Foundajion for fiiglief 
Education, and it 'S^(feorpqj[ated in the Senate bill as^ the National Foundation 
for Postseebndary Education, It is somewhat along the same lin^ as-j^tVc 'proposal 
•which Was madb a year or sojago, but which has now been modified in terms of 
its sulj5tance. But ;^his bill was deliber-ately excluded frpnr'the" House bill for 
teasons of Variouskinds, one^being that the House was very, mucfci in favor of the 
National Institute arid.was fearful, to soipe extent, that the Fqundarion would 
duplicate^D some extent and overlap the National Institihe; a^^^^ not 
want to do that. *^ ' ■ 

Buiji seems to me that the National Foundation for Postseconcjary 
EducalTbn would give a measure of fle?6t^ty to'encourage new developments,' 
new thrusts, and innovations, and bring about ^4 change in highex education, 
which would be salutary and which would enable us to get away from the rigid 
confines of some of our calegoric'^lpro^rams Pjiat we presently find ourselves. 

If a broadscale program come^f^ now such as fh^ne we have, for example, 
the university without Walls, would have'-{<> assign sSrmebody full time to go all 
ovo.r'the Office- of Education to put various pieces together in order to support a 
prograihi' tike. that-,. We finally did it for* that program \vith about $350,000 
coming primafil^ from the, Bureau of Education. But we ha^l to go to the Bureau 
of Libraries; Bureau of Reseaf'oh, andT>ther bureaus in order to get pieces. If we 
had a foundation, this could liave been .taken up as an innovativ^ thrust and 
pushed ahead as a whole without having tp shop around, Wlien you s^op around 
you not just shop around freely, because what you havei of course, areihiTerent 
programs with different guidelines, as you know, and drffererit funding cycles. 
And it is not a simple matter to put those kinds of things, together. 

But it seems to me that the National Foundation would offer a "very useful 
mechanism for graduate education, and I think you may wish f^) examinie it jn 
terms of considering the extent tCK ^ich you w ould be willing to ^ppqft it. i 

So those are some, of the activities that we have^ i ' ' ^ '^ 

Now, in terms of graduate education as such, in the^ffice of Educijtion, w6, 
are focusing more and more on the newer careers. At-'least, our plan is for the 
training in the newer careers, and also for the training of. persons from 
disadvantaged anQ minority groups. And this is another thrust which I think the 
graduate scliools could very well begin a serious- examination of their curricula, 
their programs, and their general methods* of operation in order to be in line and 
give support to this thrust, 1 think, long overxiue thru#t, which has now come 
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upon us, A.nd one part of our program, whi^i . w.e^call Special Services for 
: Disadvantaged College Students, has as one of its' fiurpo^yjlhe encouragement 
..V of students from educational backgrounds b( jow.incomeS(amilies to look 
* forward to graduate and professional education'/And we are beginning gradually 
! . to support a few actlviries aiv a pilot basis trying to see what, we can do to 
' ^P?^™"^ this particular purpoip df that particular legislation/although that is, 
. ^•.=;6f. course, at the undergraduate level of operation. 
.V ' 9b-.tiip5^*arp^^^^ of the things that I think we need to look forward io, I 
vthirflc,Yhe :gfad^^^^^ has enough influence afhd prestige to be moje 

infhie'ntial^' th'an' H been, Aiid , I hopeful that "you will . all use 'your 
^hevii^tAb.^ppqxi^i^^ our new higher education legidatiori while^ 

it is still in a somewhaf fluid state, ' , 



Discussion 
DrIWolverton; Bob Wolverton. from ^iami. 

1 am interested in your comments about the Nation-it' Foundation because I 
perceive in them a sort of reflection of the administrative point of view, and 1 
am wetl aware of the fact that Edith.Green, for one, is quite op{l)Gsed tq this. 

My concern is that having heard her very recently, expres$ her feehng that 
there might be. quite a ba!tle; that the Administration feels very strongly about 
the, need for a NatiorvaV' Foundation which she opposes. At»the same time she 
^ wants very -milch ioik^p, tW institutional grants alive; and she*expressed the fear 
fhat the Administratioii might very well threatenifo strip the institutional grants 
out in order to gtt, pr not get the National' Foundation. This looms as a 
tremendous political battle, and I wondered if yo'ii could give us aViy of your 
own thoughts on this. . ' . ** 

Dr Valien: Well,tl am^not sure that there -is any necessary relationship 
between these two ty pes of things. The institutional grant situation, 'of course, {^ 
supported'by the Administration in a different*form than what Mrs, Green has 
incorporated in her Qwn bill. Of course, she h^s incorporated; together with 
Congressman Qui^, a conlbination of support oh a per capita basis for 
institutional support, aafd Congressman Quie s part of it. of course, is being 
related to -the support of\n\ institution that enrolls students from needy families. 

The Administration's point of view has been that with resources somewhat 
limited the institutitinal support mechanism should be tied to n9.tionar objectives]^ 
aiid that would.be, of course, somj^^hat on basis of giving a percentage, and the 
figure has be^cn suggested as ICf^^^'^f&i^ funds given to an institution fot support, 
of financially 'disadvantaged students; 10% of that for institutional support 
^ rather than on a pec capita basis, which may diffuse the scarce resources to the 
point of ineffectiveness. I -d(jCnot think that has any direct relationship. I mean 



people can- 'ilways speculate about motives. But that is not directly relat^rd, at 
least in t4.^[?liinning, to the National Foundation. 

The Ni|:tional Foundation has had a very interesting history because it 
originally carnc up as an innovative and change mechanism. And also one that 
would have some ongoing programs which would be transferred to it. 

The Secretary met with a group of persons as an outcome of a mee.ting that 
was held at a American Council of Education meeting, and out of that meeting 
Siome diecussion of the foundation ensued. And this led to a decision to have a 
larger input- from the academic community on what the foundation , should be 
like. The concept of it was modified and any intentions ol having ongoing 
. programs involved in it was abandoned. It became a new form, an innovative and. 
change mechanism. And that is the way in which it, is stated now. , 

Now, as far as 1 know^here has not been any serious or actual opposition to 
the foundation from the general academic community , but. the general academic 
community which is embraced by the various groups at One DuPont Circle, 
generally, have been more interested in the institutional aid provision than in the 
foundation. , However, they are' not oppbsed to the foundation, to my 
knowledge. r,- » 

Dr. Lipson: Joseph Lipsoh from the Univcrsit/o.f'ininois in Chicago.. 
'1 hiive not heard; a clear rationale why the. function^and the funds of the 
NMional Higher Education Foundation should not be included in the National 
Instituti^pf Education unitbrclla since the National Institute of Education is 
supposec^to have a responsibihty across the entire range of CjdUCation thatjs 
supposed to pay attention to the interrelationships among different parts of the 
education establishment. So the question -is: Wliy ,should not the foundation 
function be included in the functions of the National Institutetof Education? 

Valien: Well, 1 think that is a good question and a fair question. 1 think 
tliws is one of the questions that is being asked and this is one of the reasons, 
rather than the previous rcrason, why to some extent there was some opposition 
tcrthe foundation in the House, ' ^ . . . . - 

Wh. seems to me, though, and maybe this was not too clearly delineated in the 
proposal for the institute, that the institute was originally proposed and still is 
proposed as primarily a mechanism to support basic research and developmerlt. 
Originally 1 -think it was hoped thit i** -would focused particularly cwi early 
childhood education and elementary education, an^ research inl0.. basic 
beginning processes and activities. 

On the other Jiand, the fpundation was seen as a kind of mechanism for trial 
and error in higher education soahat if activities that were prgposed for higher 
education could be demonstrated to be effective, -they would then be transferred 
to anf^ongoing' operating bureau. So that, I think, that the distinction was 
originally designed to be made between what might be callfed *a basic research 
mechanism - the institute, which would take in particularly the«National Center 
for Educational Research and Development - and the foundation. 



It is a matter, r think, of emphasis. It (s 9 matter of, I think, divisidh of 
respoDisibility. The foundation is not to be a basic research support agency, but 
^ one that would support actual projects and demonstrations which would be 
* y innovative in character. . 

Aslsay, Ithinkitisamatterof^mphasis. - ' 

. For example, as you know, I think theVe are about six or seven different 
y groups in the area now working on innovation, change, and nontraditional study 
in higher education. There is the Commission ori higher Education studfes. 
There is the Newman group that works out of the National Council of Higher 
/Education, under Todd Fumiss' direction. There is the group that is working 
with the American ApciaUon of Jtate Colleges and .Universities. Wayne Morse 
is head of that. Therejs a group of education which I chair,. which is the 
' Executive Steering Committee to explore exemplary inrlovative practice in 
higher education: 

All of these groups are looking at new thrusts in higher education; and it 
seems that if these new thrusts are to be implemented and experimented with 
and put in the form of a demonstration project, it would be useful to have a 
separate mechanism project to do that rather than one that might be more 
interested in other areas,becaus0 its original mission was in basic research. I think 
that is the rationale. . 
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Report frpm the National Science Foundation 

Joel Snow 

. Dr. Snow: To stari the discussion this morning I wHl say a few vj^ords about 
the'kinds of things thaVare happening at4he.NSF that 'can bear upon the interest 
of people concerned with graduate education and peopje concerned With change 
in graduate edu^ition. , ; • \ ' ■' . ^ \ 

1 noted on liSoking at the booklet' for tills conference that the general theme 
was oh^the impact of chafige in graduate education, and 1 think many of the 
things that are happening at the Natidnul Science ' Foundation are both the 
reflection of present change and to some extent precursors to clianges which we 
might anticipate in the i^ar future. ' ^ \ ' 

Let me start by pointing out that my ownj job with the National-Science 
Foundation and title are brand new. The organizational entity that I workMn was 
invented abCrut eight monjhs ago. It is concerned with a new sef of programs at 
.the NSF about which there ha^,bejej^ a good deal of discussion in the university 
community, And I should say in'tbe federal community, al^o. 
- The National SeiencXe Foundation, -as many of you are aware, is a federal* 
agency with a budget this' year of over S600 million,, entirely -devoted to 
strengthening science and science education in the United States. 

Tn order to' do this; it is organized into groupings of different activities, and 
the one 1 am going to spend most of my time on here is the newest one, which is 
headed^by the AsststaiU Director for Research Applications, ,. ^ - 

l' would comment, by the way, that |he N'a^fional Sde nee Foundation as of 
Friday has a brand new director, who will take office on the first of February, 
Dr*. H. Guyford Stever, who is presently .the president of Carnegie-Mellon 
uAversity, ' - 

The six assistant directors of the foundation each head one or another of the 
large area of activity. 

I will touch on them briefly. 

The Assistant Director for Research is responsible Tor the largest area of 
activity, including research grants'almost entirely for fundamental research in all 
of the areas of science. This is the bell wethQr program area of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and it is really the core c5f all of the rest of our activities. It has 
been undergoing very substantial growth -over the pa^t few years. Part of that 
growth is generated by changes in the budget of other agencies, but we expect 
that the commitment to fundamental research of NSF is going to remain very 
strong and that there will be continued growth in that area. 

Tlie A^istant. Director for National and International Programs is responsible 
for a collection of rather specialized activities that involve various, kinds of 
spe-cial management problems. These include nationaKeenters and facilities that 



are. used by large numbers of universities and university scientists", 'such iis the 
National Center'for Atmospheric Research, coordir^ated national and interna- 
tional programs, suci^s the program* in the AiUarctic, and^ the research 
programs in the Arctic, and things of that nafure. This, by the way, also includes 
the fnternational; exchange programs which, .do not invqh'e' large amounts of 
money, but which are, 1 think, quite important tq the scholarly community, . 
The Assistant Director for Institutional Programs is, uufortunjttely, presiding* 
•fover a dying empire.-The Foundation's institutional progratft, which were very 
substantial in past years, have shrun?k 4o''acoon>plishing essentially a phasing-out 
operation. / 

The Assistant Director for Ed^^tion is te|ppnsible for the- 'whole array of 
_ programs: .in higher education, in imdergraduate education, and in precollege 
education, which inclu'^'e the Foundation's fellowship and traineeship programs, 
and various approaches aimed at innl)vativt development of curriculum m^the 
sciences, . . . ^ ' 

F^ally, the -Assistant Director for Administration, who is responsible for 
^housekeeping and that kind of thing. 

And that leaves us wjth ihp programs unde> oufffv\ssistant JDirectbr for 
Research AppHcatio^s. .iliat is where 1 work, and that is where 1 will spend the 
re^t^of.my time toCJay . ' 

' The Assistant Director for RdSearch Applicatians is primarily concerned with 
a new (^ogram which is called Rpsearch Applied to National Needs. 1 ^it is a 
new program; it was actually. started this fiscal year. Fiscal. Year 1972, This was 
. announced in about March of last year, but we have had as yet relatively Httle 
consistent effort in communicating with the scholarly community about this 
program, which is one of the reasons why I am here this morning. 

Research, Applied to National Needs, is a group of scientific activities 
primarily concentrated in universities tliat are aimed at finding ways in which 
science and technology, can be brought to bear much more effectively on the 
domestic problems of the nation. . ' , ' 

Now, we have a lot of domestic problems and there are a lot, of people 
concerned with them. There are many* national' problems for wfeich ^cience and 
technology will not produce much illumination, or much in^the way of a useful 
approach for dealing with 'them. We are well aware of this. Nonetheless, there is 
also a very large number of national issues and problemsahat hav6 a very high 
scibhtific and teclinoiogical content. There' has not heretofore* been a really, 
concerted effort to stimulate the doing of th^t science and technology that will " 
ri^ally illuminate these issues and ^vdi will really provide an intellecttfal basis for 
much better decision making in the pubhc area; " - 

I refer to problems such as those of the environ^ient. wU1#r^ceive a lot Of 
•very intensive attention these days, many oPthe social probleftis we must deal 
with in'^this nation, and stimulation of new technology to stimulate ^jconomic 
growth, apd.^forth. Wiiat I have done in i^entioning these is lo^st the three- 



basic foci of Hie program, tliat is, focus on environiilent tpcus social 
problems/ particularly urban problems, and focus of sti^iulatrK^n Q^^new. 
beneficial .tetiinologies in areas wiiere parts of theSederal stfiiQ^grc or private, i 
industry are failing to take lioid and are failing to move forward, ^ ' 

in order to keep tliis presentation, sliort a relatively, iiniited spectrum of 
problem areas have beeiuselccted in wliich tliesc new programs arer concentrated. 
I woulc^emind you that the main thrust of NSF still is a broad-ranging program 
\in the support of scientifjt^research in all areas of science, and we iiave not tried 
to*devek)p a program of applied'^science that entirely ^pans all conceivable areas^. 
Instead, we intend to be problein-orientecl aiid take a few specific problents and 
concentrate on those, . ' * 

Now, I will try to quickly eh unif^fcfc a nunib^ of examples. 

In the cAviroimienKil area we are continuing a program that had started at 
NSF on weatlrer modification. It is a very specifil: program trying to determine 
that scientific information wliich might lead to the miplementation of 
technologies that 'influence the weather. 1 say ''might lead," because there is a 
very important" element that we aH recognize, and that is that it is not just 
en'ougii to develop new tcchnologips and tc^stiinulate new science,, but we also 
must evaluate.. By ''we, ' I mean the broader community of the public and tWe^ 
federal. government. We must evaluate whether the implementation of tiia^ncw 
technology )s good ^ not. So when' it comes to a program of weather 
modification, we must also include in it the fuU agenda, the social impact of 
possible weather' iViodificatioa as well as cigud physics ai^d other elements of 
atmospheric science that are involved. 

'The same kinds of things apply in tife Environmental Systems program of 
research on trace substances in tbe environmer;t. Th^s reflects a large amourit of 
public concem about mercury in the environment, or, a coljple of years ago 
about lead in the environment. Tlfe latest thing recently has bejn a good deal of 
discussion of another heavy metal, cadmium, in the environment. And all other 
\inds of things are of concern; asbestos, polychlorinatedjhydrocarbons and other 
alphabet soup. There are all kinds of things tliat ara'being tr^sloca^ed in tlie 
environment because man has to take material from one plac?^ and deposit it 
someplace w.hereT^Avas not,before. ' « * ^ * t 

In the .social area, the principal e»nphasis, as I njentioned before,\ is on 
probjems of the cities, and rfiore' particularly on ho\v to make existing\ities 
better serve their citizens. Despite qjl of^the interest *and excitement one cg)d\d 
have in thinking about brand new communities or about fantastic structures that' 
might, say, float in the sea, or be built out ia liniisual plaees„most of the 
physical plant that we are'going to liave to live in for the next 20 or 30 yeaVs is 
that which already exists. Our problems of living in it ar€ not going to be 
rebuilding it; they are going to be in redesigning our social institutions so that 
the city itself is more livable for the citizens. This is an area of researclr that is. 



•frauglU with ajl kinds of problems. Some of them niay>be*qurtd'eleganVha^^^^ 
. . do with innovative concepts in programs of social \Velfarc, attdtoyiers' afe'yeVy' 
mundane, that is to say, how do you picjc up the garbage more efficiently? 

In^ne project that w^as just completed, a group from the State University of 
Ne%York at Stony Brook studied just the municipal waste problem for the City 
of Nh^ York. In tjiat case an immediate saving in the order of S40 million can 
be%dentified, Th:|t is a particular forut of levenue sharing, if you can support 
some research that saves a few million dollars in a big city. ' 

Lct- nie just Mist a few problem areas that have been, picked out in the 
.^.stimylation of technology and then turn to jusl a couple of conceptual points ^ 
before starting with the questions. . , 

The technology areas in which we Uave a real interest include energy 
prob^qms. Energy is perceived' as xi majoc problenrever since we had' a blackout 
aboutMtve years ago in the ^iprthcast. Program areas inlkide energy resources, 
research and analysis, urban technology, earlhquakQ engineering, which was a 
program area that the NSF had before in its enginfeiaing division, fire research, 
enzyme technology, instrumentation technology, j|d specific improvenKMits in 
" Xidustrial processes. " - - , 

This may soujid like a grab lTag^ and to some e\ti:nt it is because, as I pointed 
out, we art^ trying to select a few relatiydy specific problem areas where a fairly 
intensive burst oj; research would be done ovgr a period of 5 to 10 years that 
would make a rea^differeiicc in the area that we are. speaking of. 
Let me turn now to a couple of more general points! , ' ' 
The chaijge jh the federal suppo^^t pf science at least is i?ame'thing th^t has 
been^cfuitt misperceived. All trtat'l read in the professional publications that 1 
receive^(and l^get the usual flood 'of hiail that unybody els6 gets) is pretly 
gloomy. But I think mis gloom is very nmch mispkiced. I <*o not. think-we are 
■going to'be seeing less federal sup^Drt, at led^t iiiMhe sciences. Even tht^Sjational 
vEndowment for llie Arts and Humanities,- has been doing a lot Httte^ than the 
^sciences over the last couple of years. And I 'think that Is a very encouraging and 
• ii'^^pressive situation. . ^ ' I 

\^ do not think we are going to see t(&^s support for reseirch oJ this sort, we are 
goifig to see more. .. . " ^ * _ 

On the other hand, that.ni'ore is going ibaend to i)e rdt*u^ed in specific areas 
that cota^spond to national xJbjec4ives"rather than generalized across-the-board 
fypes jjj\programs. This is an evolution that has taken place in' the federal, 
^perception\of higlier education. TJiat isi rather than providinj^ various kinds of 
block suppc^t and letting the education systen; structure itself as it w/'ishes, the 
ifederargovernnient, which "is required to b§ rekporisiVe>l\^yij>riMpayefs' needs, 
fi^hould develop some structure m the way support is provitied. ' " 

The Rann prdgratn is typical of that kind of situation-^iltre a few areas that 
correspond to national needs are selectelt'Trfter fairly' exhaustive analyses, and 
then' research money is programmed into those \eas. 



Now, if this were done across the board, 'in basic physics, in ^^HigheY' 
mathematics, the result would be nonsense, because only a very blind individual 
would believe that pure science can be so intimately related to the short-term 
'national objectives I was referring to. \ 

But NSF is' not doing that. The fyndaniental research progran)s of the 
foundation are beiiTg explicitly sheltered from this kind of organisation. It is the 
add-on programs, the new programs that^are categortcaL " 
« ■ Anotlier example is the conquest of .cancer program, Ratlier tlian liave a 
generalized incre^ in support in biomedical research, the Adrninistration and 
the Congress are developing, a very strong emphasis on cancer. This is again 
another example of a niove toward categorical research Support as distinct from 
generalisetl, discipline or institutional research support, 

None-tlieless, wl^fle this required a moderate degree of adjustment in some 
areas, we. can be confident that the total research funding is goir|g tb'keep going 
up, and, I think, that sho*uld be encouraging to everybody. r- 

I iVill make a couple of final comments now about tlie wa'y in which our 
program of researcli applied to national needs islik'ely to influence or udiderline 
present treads on the campus. • 

I first should point out what kind of r.p^ojjr^xs are Involved;, The program 
went into the Congress for some $81 million/ind actually came out after the 
budget. cycle was complete wifli about S56 rniflioii. It is not all new money since 
thece vyas a substalitial' program in exrst^ce in the previous years, but the 
increase in new money has, from^oiy standpoint; tlie kind of flexibility that was 
needed*. 

We have ifetaiikid in th» concept of tliis program an ability for certain limited 
kindV-^ institutiunal support, though I use that term with some trepidation ' 
because it is an unpopular term in sanie political circles, WTiat we mean here is 
^rovidijig the resources to develop a nationally needed research ca[)aj^ility where 
that capability does not previousl;^ exist. We engaged in some crf-^hese ventures- 
even last^year by making 6ome qiJite sizable grants to start^researct groups vvho 
are interested in environmental' problems, including 'sizable ' ones at the 
■ University of Wisconsin, at Gfil Tech, and som'e other institutions, r 

As yc)u recall, *I merUioned that energy is a principal researcli area, and weT 
made, two sizable,,grants to the University of Pennsylvania to support essentially 
the full d^rvelopmcnt of a researcl\center ofi energy and power. ^ ' ' 

* Now, we do not expect to*jd6 this ac?oss-tiie-board, but if it becomes clear 
that the institutional infrastructure for carrying out the^-various pieces of our 
prograhi ii^re not in place, then we vi^ji- be working very Irard to encourage people 
to come in with proposals to create tha^ institutional infrastructure, , 

Another type of institutional confidcration is that many of the prpblems 
that need^ to be addressed are too broad^for any one institution to cope with" 
Th(^ may invoWe. a Tange of professional §ikiiis,oi; scientific skills that the. 
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^ institution does not have, or they may involve a^need to take researcli data that 
. goes beyond the resources at tlie individual institution^ 

Thus, we are encouraging, very strongly, the formation of joint ventures 
between dif/A^ent uqj^Yersities. between universities and smaller schools: between 
universities and indusuy. if the situation warrants it. In every case,nhe guideline 
is a very simple on?: an objective is to tlnd a jobltiat is really worth doing and 
then put together, the pieces that you need * ^cceed in getting that job done. 
And we are totally opeij and flexible toward such arrangements. 

It is also true that wo^ retain in our own program a very strong orientation 
toward and an appreciation for the importani;(^4^f higher education, particularly 
of graduate education^ • ' ^ 

My own Ph.D, .was in physics , at Washington* University in St. Loujs. and 
most of our staff are Ph.D, scientists with extensive teaching experience aivd 
sympathy for higher education. 

One of the things that is quite evident is that in these national need areys.new 
education programs are "teing developed, including Ph,D, programs in some 
instances. and in other' instances master's degree'programs. 1 do not ihink it is 
just u fad.' Three or four years ago I was at the University of Illinois and we were 
starting some'iftterdisciplmary senrrnars and cou/se's on environmental problems. 
At that time tfiere" were many peofMc orl campus who were saying that the 
environment was just a fad: that this is not going to last. I think they were 
wrong. We are always going to have that environment.- and with our increasing 
technologyand intensive society we are going to -continue to be Stressing that 
iq^ronnvnt. Resourch and* educational prx)graim 'that«deal with'' the ' issues^ 
involved are heralo stay. And.. actually, th3y have been here for a long time, but 
tliey were called "sanitary engineering'* and "ecology."" nobody thought they* 
w<?re so very elegant. 

There is developinjj a_ whole new range of new courses and- n'^w educational 
programs, and it is a welcome evolution as long as we retain the* fundamental 
scholarly orientation of higher education, ft- would l)e very bad to stimulate 
activities on the campus that would distort universities from their fundamental 
purpose. The feeling irf our group at the Foundation is .that rather than do that, 
we would prefer' to support spme of this research in university -related 
institutions, , such as institutes^that arc coi*pl^d to a university , rather than have 
too applied and too pragmatic a sort of research, stimulated on campus in ways 
that miglit distort values, - 

' Finally, what we are trying to encourage in RANN is explicit coupling of the 
programs e)f research to some community of uses. In .the case of an engineering 
activity, the user mighty be an industrial as^ciation. or a group of industries. ^In 
the case of mu^:h of the oavironmental research, the user miglit be the |state 
regulatory agencies yr local regulatory agencies, local public health agencies, or 
any of a number of such practitioners *vlu) need tlK information tha't is being 
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developed. After alK the real test of relevance is whether anybody wants 'to listen 
to youapth'wai^s to have the data that you produce when you have^one yoiir 

/^ow, this is a rei:iprocal ^tuation because we' have seen gro^^^p the 
phenonaenon that su^ly createsUs own demand. Supply of infarmation creates 
demand for more. Already .we haw seen that encouraging this coupling between 
users c^n stimulate that user to turrt around and ask deeper questions and to 
turn around and provide resoi^rces to expand some of the programs that we have 
started, ; 

In a sense.' it is a continuation of the (?xtensiofJconcept in which the 
university's public service function has historically played/a major role, but if is 
an extension t)f a program to a much broader kind of community than the 
agricultural commuHity or the traditional adult education extension programs. 

Rather, it is an extension program in which, one tries broadly to do what 
you can to use the resources ' of the universities to help improve fhe 
communities, the regions, and the states that we live in. This is something that 
touches a' sJnjjitive spot with a iilfge number of students and also a large number 
of faculty. 

The concept also may contain Xhc possil^tb^seeds of a new basisj'or stability 
an>d support for institutions of higher education, ^ ' 

In the end, of course, state institutions are partly supported by the resources 
of the state taxpayers, but it has been relatiyely rare that there has been strong 
support and a strong degree oF'stability in support with local institutions and 
local government or local organizdtions and so fortfi, . , 

If the university proves itself to be a very useful and practical citizen as w^M 
.a\a prestigious and intjpllectual citizen in the community, there may be a very 
^ood basis for very much strengthening the resources that the community will 
make available to the university. 

While I do not have any program or any philosophy to really push on this, I 
think t^at it is a point that ought not to be missed, \ 

% Discussion 

Voice: I wonder if you could tell us just briefly what is the rationale with 
respect to the relationship between the research apiilication and the continuing 
basis in the physics, chemistry, math, biology, etL? I Ihink this becomes so 
prevalent in fields like environment, and also weather modifications which have 
movei upstairs from atiViospheric sciences. How do you stake out territory with 
reswrct to the base, which I- think is so obvious, i^nd must be continued to i)e 
re/teb? • ; : . , ' - ^ 

Dr. Snow: We hope it will be a steady and vigorous flow from fundamental 
knowledge to useful arid practical applications. There has been a certain degree 




of, 1 giiess you/could call it, fundamental science immunity fromi^quite aSaag/of 
practical applications, and it is partly' because nob^y has really had' tife job 
givijn to him of promoting that kind contacts. ' \ ^ 

N(^jW,Jli>(he case of weather rtmdification. this has not been true, leather, 
inru> sense - is the bdst working model we have" of . what our 
T^ategoficdl progrS\iis ought to look fike<4rRas so'pie^ fundamental science in it, it, 
Cou{3led very clpstjly on a day-to-day proposal basis with the Atmospheric 
Science Section, As well as being related to programs of atmospheric sciences, it 
is also related'to ocean and atmospheric research that the foundation supports. 
It has had some relatively pragmatic objectives that have led to.the support and 
stimulation of applications oriented 'project* which we try to sequence or relate 
to one another, so that they make some kind of a rational mosaic. «r 
- I guess I have to say the weather modilfcutions is a good example of howj we 
hope all of our programs willToTtfc, say, thre^ears hence, 
I Dr. Gordon: Gordon, from the University of\^fr^ Dame, 

I ani a little bewildered, and^am siTre some of my colleagues in th'fs room 
are a little bewildered^ that for^sc last efght months the director of the NSF 
says thaf the n^ans of supp^()f graduatt? students and miivcrsi'ties.would be as 
research students on the cla/sical research biidgets in NSF, Apparently we hear 
^'this better than those who lire in more geographical proximity to the director, 
namely, the program directoV^ecause we do not see the implementation of that 
policy in support of-graduate stihlen^ts, , . 

I wonder if you would like to coiyment on that,.. 
. Snow: Well, I suppose the. interpretation that I; get from what you say is 
^that while tfj/NSF is continufiig to mak<; research grants, it is not increasing the 
ratio of students to faculty in those grants, and tliat is probably tru^, although I 
have not really looked closely at the overall statistics of the research directorate, 
'1 think the .way Dr, Mctlroy's views*on }his ouglit to. be interpreted is that 
(c do see a continuous grbwth of the research budget and that will actually 
mean that more s^idents in toto will be' supported. I do not think that when you 
actually look at the numbers, that the iKimber of stude»<s that will. bii supported ' 
by the increased rptwatdi funds will be quite as ^^jiiiif s the number of students 
that fornierly w(^ su^orted-in traineeship and fellowship programs that.hyflve 
been reduced or pl^ii^d^out. But then when you add in the research applications 
programs which also support students that is add-on. money that otherwise 
would not have been there, ^ ^ ' , 

. My rougli estimate is that ,this year we will support about 1,250 graduate 
students that otherwise would nc^t.^itve been supported. 

V Now, that is small compared to the half million graduate students that in 
total are in all of your institutions: but it is new money and it is again partly a 
replacement, ^ ^ 

. Dr, Wolverton: Bob Wolverton fj^^iiu Miami, • ^ 
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1 am sure you cannot have any guarantee, But do you have a feeling thai ihb 
.RANN plrogram and otjtiers may be eVentuaUy free frohi the .bMB, and wftat^ 
)cncti this year with the Ij^ss of Lloyd H^iitlphrieji iind others? 
.Snow: i think as -Ipng'^as thL^ agencies voVahe 'federal government have to 
3e resp<5nsive to the President of the Uriiied Statics (here will be something like 
biA^i The President has to. have a staff fjtat acts as a switchyard for all 

^-■the budget proposals that are brought, bt>tftre it. It is true that in the area of 
support of science and education (he 0MB has played a much more vigorous role 
than was obvious in the past. I think the extent of that participation will 
tluctuate depending upon the Administration (hat has control of the WkJtc 
House-it is-just impossible to. predict how that relationsfvip will change, 

I am convinced, hovN^ever, that those . gentlemen in the end are very 
-reasonable gentlemen-. It is their responsibilit)^ to try to put together tlie best 
program for the Nation Ihat^they can,give[i all the constraints that they have to 
. deal with, aj^id if persuasive argumerits can be presented to them, they will 
respond to them. * . 

1 think one of the things that hurtjhe cducatitiii community the most was 
an ove.rreaction to tlie Ph.D. over^upply problem with perhaps insufficient 
recognition that new^lat^onal needs 'and requirements will vall for a lot more 
highly trained people. And- we need more highly trained people in thiscQunlry, 
^ not less. We do need to solve problems a;; to how to, in a sense, route tiieni to 
the riglft parts of oVr society. And wc do have to recogni/.e th/t large incle^.ses in 
numbers of people jnust* destined for/roles m society that are not thtise of 
academic scholarship. Once you go tfirough that Vhain of argun^ent youx'ansee 
► that a very good case can probably be made for new pri^granis of education ai 
the sub-Ph.D. level, where 'tire people are receiving a high level of training Ibr 
iiiiportant nonscholarly roles. ' > 

I . think arguinenls about ney^ educational program emphases likeMhat wilL in 
the endjbe seen sympathetically by the. people in the Wliite House. 

, Business Meeting 
' ' Stephen Spurr 

Tile agenda for the business meeting is for' the cliairman's report lobe - 
lollowed by the comnnttee report^, and then- resolutions, electiou of members of 
the executive cOmhiittee, amendments^ to the con.shtution, new business, 
: diseussion of the, next meeting, >md then finally, undeVthe chairman-elelrt, an 
open discussion of matters that pertain lo the forthcoming year. * . 

For- my part, I hardly need' to- tell you that the past year'an graduate 
education has been one of doubt and concern, one oi; iheloric/'nol always 
buttressed Hy faclf Not lor years 'have we so c^ie^Pf^jied the validity ofgan 
professional goals and direction. Not for years iia^ve queslionedVso life v^s 
and means we have been using to attain them. Atkich a (ime as this the role of 
the {^roTcssional association becomes criticaliyMm^rtant. « * • ' 



X . I am conficient that the Council of Gjaduate Schools in, the United States^ 

under the leadership of Dr. J. vBoyd Page'^is and^ll continue to provide basic. V J 
data*, reason to dfscussion, and applied cynhmpn sense, to aid in the solution of t ^ 
the problems besettjng graduate education, and ro keeping us informed as indeed ^ 
we have been year after year. 

At the risk of being repetitive this late in the annual meeting, let me review A 
briefly our progress for the past' y^ar^s seen from a somewhat detached 
position, and the developmentalprogram currently underway. * ■ 

Firs't of allr^e' difficult transition of ??placing^ an irreplacable founding 
^ president has been accomplished. Gus Arlt brought us into being and he brou^t 
us through adolescence. BoyS Page has been building for the future for research 
and background in graduate administration. There remains a qjajtfi- n^ed for the 
expansion ofgur staff capabilities. Fortunately, CGS is in reasonably good shape 
•financially. In the belief that ai^vacuum^exists in national graduate leadership, 
and in the belief that our CGS, is the appropriate organization to provide this, 
. needed leadership, your executive ^mmittee has approved a budget permitting 
theemployment of a second professional staff individual 

We are already recruiting such a person. ThisjjrSy mean that it may be a 
small operating deficit in 1972, but we do have a reserve and we do anticipate 
that, our -grahtrgatheri/ig ability will be sufficientl^enhanced to permit a 
. balanced operation at a higher level of activity in the future. In any event, we' 
cannot provi^Je the needed li||i|||£ljug|tnle^^ we make the move. 



We believe) that we ha\9^^^^Had^one move in opening iip the problem - 
of co%ts of graduatexducatloji^^Paduate cost sfQji^nanced by the National 
Science Foundation's now essentially complete. Undffl^j^ joint sponsorship of 
CGS and the National Association of College and Bu^ness Offices,* its. staff and 
the l/niversitV of Washington has completed '.both Sn annotated biBlibgraphy and 
a survey anjj analysis of the literature. CG3 leaders, Joe McCarthy and Dave 
Deener, h^e reported a comriientary with recommenda'tiofiv«dlich puts^^ 
maOerinto an appropriate acadergic prospective. CGS wtTTpublishjlhese paper*s 
eariyin 1972 and we. will shortly vhave a brief report fro fn Dave Deener. The 
Gradu^i^^ecprd Examination Board, which in itself is a joint venture of CGS 
and the Association of Graduate Schools sets policy and admini^ers the^ 
Graduate Record Examination through the contractual arrangement vW(h /he 
Eduta tional Testing Service. \/ 
jl^- We have cooperated on'a number of ^important projects whidi suhstantially 
increase the impact of both organizations. These include:v5f<t, a survey' of 
enrollment this fall, which provides early, data on numbers and trends in our 
graduate schools, and Boyd Page has told me that he has Checked with Dick 
Burns from ETS and they believe we can .have the final .corrected Ifigures 
available in the mail early next week. The jeason they were u6i distributed at 
this time, ctespite the. importance of the figures, was the fact that there were 'a 
few final check's and a few final changes needed to be made. . " 
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A second joint project has to be to:publish.an annual set ornuir^uals detailing 
avajlable graduate school programs and admissions requirements. This project iS 
well underway. ^ 

And, third, the establislmient of a panel on alternative approaches to 
graduate/educattqn to parallel and ^complement the Commission on Nontradi- 
■tipiiaJ Study, We- appreciate^ such a partnership, especially when . our partner 
picks- up the check, . 

Coming. now to housekeeping, a number of lhe^;mbc;rshtp, includijig the 
members of the Executive Committee, have long been corfceraed that the. 
Executive Committee is a self-made perpetuating body- tn .'that the txecutfve 
Committee not only chowses its own chairman, but alsb.chgose^ and nominates 
its successor members, Uay that this is a fault cle;irly recognized dcspifc the fact 
that an analysis of the appointments lo tlie executive cominittee over the years 
will indicate that hew blood has been t'onstantly soughtTitat this new blood has 
come from a M/ide range of the country goegraphically, that thi^, new blood has 
come from a wide range or type of institutions, and that it Ua^ivolved a wide ^ 
range of types of institutions as well as individuals, And 
sel^renewing character of tlie Executive Comhiittee, it has not reproduced itsc^lf 
homogeneously, in fact;, But nonetheless we have encouraged the Committee on 
Policies, Plans, and Resolutions, I cannot remember what CPPR stands for, 
something ''Pacific Railroad," but it has come up with methods for selection of 
the Executive Committee, But as Mina Rees told you yesterday, we have a 
constitutional amendment tO propose that will provfde for'^electioii of a separate 
Nominating Conmitttee, and the use of this Nominating Conmiittee lo develop a 
paneU)/)yfi|w niembers^of the Executive* Conunittee, 

^ot^erjcjevelo/meffj^ change this last^ year was the floating of the summer 
workii}oij^||jji;,^ne\y grad'^^ deans on its owii bottom. Up to last year we were 
funded by' t fie gfant frdm the Danforth foundation and we had a number of 
very. successfuJ worlSiliops for new graduate deans. Our money ran out, but not 
our appetite, and through the cooperation of DartnYouih College, through the 
contributed services of' the members ()f the E^xecutive Committee as consultants, 
and as workshop leaders, without honorarium, and traveling essentially at their 
own expcyise, ancf througli the willingness of a large nil^nber of new graduate 
deans to attend tiie meeting at their own expense, we were abje to run a most 
successful, I think, workshop at Dartmouth College in most pleasant and amiable 
circumstances. And I think now we can be assured that we will be able^to 
continue summer workshops. Indeed, tholVixecutive Committee *is hopefully 
twisting (he arms of several of our Rocky Mountain and Far Western deans, and 
v^'e are hoping that we can find as pleasant a place as Dartmouth College for next 
summer's program,. ^ ' ' ,\ 

^On a matter of consid^;rabl^» -controversy, the Doctor of, Arts degree, the 
Council of Graduate Schools has,.;i believe, provided effective leadersJiip, We 
soughl^nd obtained a;^ranrfrohi the Caf-hej^e Corporation to puTon a iiational 
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conference on..the.Dbctor of Arts degree in Wisconsin, which was held (his year, 
and which Xthinj^ did a good deal to crystallize thitil^ing as to the essential 
requirements for a strong Potior of; Arts program. 

We took the^posrtianiihat >cg^rclless of whether we individually though't the 
Doctor ()f,A&ls way a gooV thing orinot; that it was clearly something that was 
•with us and rhat wc. had to pUDvide effective leadership. Out of this Workshop, 
and'i)n T^fs'awn, our committee on the training of college teachers chaired by our 
"^'^^^ Proctor, has developed, as you know, a new supplemental 
' Wt^^ on the ^(Jctor.of AfTs degree called "supplemental," because it is 
addhive rather than supplementive of our original published statement o'l the 
Doctor of Arts degree. And we now have a statement /f this group calling for a 
^^^^^ot o^rAris aigii!c>HCenl\)rced standards, -which I think will go far to Insure 
. that the/e is strength in thehew Diiut^r of Arts programs that are coming along. 
Mosl of us who have. been concerned with this movement are ambivalent in 

• that w(| believe that the development of a new degree title can stimulate 
innoA;*ation ; but at the same ti.me we tear that the development of a tiew degree 
Vreates dangers of inllation and dilution. 

How to steer our v/Sy between these dangerous rocl<s is a difficult one 
'because clearly t!>«re is a" place for innovation air^l change in .our doctoral 
programs. Clearly in some instances this '*inridYirtit)n and change can be 
stimulated through'the making available t)f a hew type of degree >Vhich identifies 
a ncwaj^pe 6f program. And clearly it is a great danger that people at institutions 
wiirioQk:upon this as a safety vrfive or as an escape valve to permit them to'do. 
things that probably should not be done. And institutions that , should- not 
probably be doing them, and at standards that shi)uld be higher. But 
mme.lheless, I think the'CGS has played an effective and respi)nsible role in 
saying that, il' a l^^)r of Arjs program is to be mstituied, these are the 
si'onsiderations-llTrTffstit^orf sh(Hil^^ bearjn niind. 

I would hope that in\ic future COS deans will pay more attention iu the 
complex problem of the dWt()rate^legrce. Everything that has been <raid has 
bc^en said many times oveNis^ji/regard^ti) the Ph.D., its strengths and its 

• weakr^esse.s. I think any study of CGS oV AGS programs will show that the 
programs remain unchanged year after year. The comments remaitnunchanged, . 
Only the personnel change.' Si.) that the Pact is that most of our tours of duties as 
graduate deans ix very short. It is somethingpf a shock to realize that tw(Hhirds 
of the CGS graduate de^ins have been in i)frice' twi) years or less. But this justifies 
the fact that'we can tape our program without having to provide live speakers 
and still perform a substantial part of our^functron,;But nonetheless I would like 
to suggest to you that iti y^nir'-'ftuurv consideratii)ns we ^ive serious 
consideration to whether or nttTwe sjuSuld not have two levels of doctorak's: 

My own- work on the su;i>jec't ic^lds me to; sugjjest that the core ffl^our 
coritirming argument on the Ph.D. ii«)d/or .t^te DTxtor T5i Arts, and/or any other 
doctoral degree^ lies in the fact that we.expeci the .sam^ dej;rec both to certify 
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qualification tor beginning professional employment and certification of 
approvement of established scholars. The fact is, you cannot do both. In almost^ 
every niajor^ country in the Western World, except the North . American 
countries, t:^o levels of recognition at the advanced pctstbaycalaureatp^tage , 
never exist. This has been generally involved throughout Western Europe, in 
which there is one level -of* <^^'fti^"*^'^^iun for a young scht)lar completing his 
foriual education and his residence as a new student^ntj ready to accept his first 
professional assignment. And the certification t)f the advanced ^J]olar who has 
produced, wlu) has demonstrat6d an ability for continued iwdepAident thinkipg 
in scholarship, and who is ready to take a permanent post in^ major .resear(;h or ' 
university cajxicity. 

So I would suggest to yoU that regardless of what the^ are calFed, regardless 
of semantiijs, regardless of qualifications, that there is justification in two'levels 
uf recognition at the advanced postbaccalaureate level. In concluding, let mc 
summarize the stile of gradiiateu$^ducatioii by suggesting that it is-neithef as 
good as its defenders ht)ld, nt)r as bad as its detractors complain, fipoint out to 
you the recent ACl: survey which suggests to me, at least, the level of static and 
the height of the peaks are about normal, abt)Ut what we have had in years past, 
about what, we can expect, and also represent a reasonably he^ilthy, if not a 
vigorous state of activity. ^ ^ . - 

Let me All attention a§lrin to tlie statistics prodiiced by GRt,aiid CGS, that 
despite an 1 1% doclinc-j^ the number ot^fellowships held this lasl ^ear, despite a 
2% decline in the nujpiber of assistantships held this last year, there has been a 
1% increase in the tc^tal nuniber of graduate students. From this I think ^e can 
gain some confidence that the disappearance of the free ridels not as critical as 
it had been fjjrisvmcd'by niany.of us. ^ ^ , ^ 

We t^:;iipticlude that financial aid ob a need ^bq sis in gr»aduate school is a 
very real pbssibiiily and that'the experience of our colleagues in medicine und 
law, where this has prevailed for years, can be drawn upon in developing more 
realistic financial aid programs for our graduate students in the future. And this 
includes the fact that expajided loan programs in graduate school studies also are 
a real possibility. 4nd sd*V suggest to you that the mood of the day should be 
that we sh(^uld quit crying "wolf. ' The future will be better than our lears, if 
not up to our hopes. Let us get^)n with our job. ^ 

Committee Reports f 

Now, we will go through the committee reports and urge each committee 
chairman to say as much as he' wants as lon^ as he says it briefiy and contisely^ 

I would like* to-.report one specific action of the [{xecuttve Committee, that 
yeste'rday that it admittc^d two new institutions. Western Kentucky University 
and Wright Stat-e University in Dayton, Ohio. This brings our membership to an 
even and convenient 300. ' ^ s *. 
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/. The next <:j)mmittee is the Committee on Policies, Plans, and Resolutions, 
This has been a very active committee under Mike Pelczar of the 'University of 
Maryland. 

REPORI OF THE COMMITTEE ON POLICIES, PLANS, ANp RESOLUTIONS 

Dr. Pelczar: I would like to touch on the topics that have been discussed 
by the comcnittee,. The ideas that arc raised in the committee are communicated 
with/the Executive Committ^ee. Since we ha\ji.raet mostly 'WWashiiigton, we 
have had access to' Boyd Page so that we can bdth gel information from him and 
provide him with sortseofoUr thinking. 

Number one, the matter of elections for the Executive Committee, which 
you- have heard about; recortimendations regarding staff meetings with the CGS 
officers; recommendations- regarding CGS on the matter of the involvement in 
leadership: and the program on Thursday evening. slemmetl from some of our 
concern in this direction. ' ' 

:J;oe^1VlcCarthy, I. think, hc^s: mentioned that this morning, but lest that be 
overlooked, his contribution on the National Planning Council for Graduate 
Schools came out as ij^ result of sclme of our discussion on that. We are currently 
deliberating on the corrimittee structure, and hopefully we^will be moving into 
some consensus on recommending a smaller number of comriiittees and a more 
consistenf and precise mfcthpd of reporting on cornmittees to.the Council prior 
to this meeting: And we have also discussed the subject of a consultingjservice, 
which is provided by CGS. . / 

Mr. Chairman, that constitutes the report from CPPR. ■ ; 

REPORT FROM THE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS BoArD 

S. D. Shirley Spragg: As CGS members are aware, the Graduate! Record 
Examinations Board was created in 1966 in affiliation with^the ColineH of 
Graduate Schools and the Association of Graduate Schools. It was charged 
initially with responsibility for the general policies oj the GRE Program and 
subsequently accepted similar responsibility for the Graduate School Foreign 
Language Tests. The board's basic responsibilities are to insure that these testing 
programs and other activities initiated by it are conducted in the best interests of 
graduate education, the students, and the institutions. The board is ma'^e up of 
16 members. 4 appointed by CGS, 4 by AGS and the remaining 8 elected by tUe 
board itself. At present 13 of its 16 members are members^of CGS. ' 

Joint ActLyiti£S-with CGS 

In developing a program of serviyPahd activities forgraduate education the 
GRt Board has defined its resportsibilities- Ijroadly and, while maintaining a 
primary concern for the tests for which it is responsible, it has been increasingly 
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concerneclp^dth a number of brpad problems of graduate education. This past 
year has seen tlie development of several importantyactivities or^ a cooperative 
basis with the Cdlincil of Graduate Scl\oots, These Activities in general have been 
nontest related. They have usually followed the- pattern of GRE Board HAancial 

' support wit'h ETS staff effQrt, with t^e cooperation, advice and endorsement of 
CGS. Thus it seejns appropriate to describe first three niajor GRE Board 
activities whicli arc jointly sponsored witli C(JS and, hence, perhaps of most 

^ interesj. to the CGS membership. , ' * ■ 

1. Panel on alternate approaches to graduate education. The GRE Board and 
the Council ofGraduate Schools^Executiye Comni^ttecs have agreed to sponsor 
jointly II Panel on AiterrTtrte Approaches to Graduate Education, The President 
of CGS has agreed to serve as'chairman of the panel and staff support >viW be 
provided by the ETS-GRE Program staff. A lO-member panel is currently being 

f appointed. It is anticipated tliat the panel \viH over the next 1 8 months explore 
the possibilities for nontraditionai study and the awarding of external degrees at 
the graduate level. The panel is e)C^ct,ed to issu^a report with recommehdations, 
' as a result of its investigations and deliberations/^he work of the panel will be 
co(>rdj»i*ted with that of the Commission on Nontraditionai Study sponsored by 
the College Boacd and ETS. It is anticipated that the work of the commission 
_ largely on undergraduate hontraditional education. 

2. uraduate programs and admissions manual. To meet the need for an 
^up-to-date' econuiiiical, student-oriented publication on graduate programs and 
admissions, the GRE Board an j CGS have agreed to sponsor jointly the creation 
of a pul3lication to be. entitled: Graduate Programs^ and Admissions Manual. An 
ediforial board with George Springer of the University of New Mexico as. 
chairman will plan and determine policies for the publication. The manual will 
be organized by graduate programs and will be structured to provide a maximum 
of basic- informafion for potential gradu^tetVudents and counselors. The 
publication will be made available at a nominal cost to students. 

This project promises to be a most significant one, both fgr CGS and the^ 
GRE Board, it will provide the graduate programs of all accredited institutions 
an opportunitj^ to present basic information about their offerings and admissjons* 
requirements in a .document that will be readfly available, to and usable by 
students. It sh6uld result in improved self-selection on the part of students 
applying to graduate institutions. The success of the project will depend on thci 
active support and assistance of every graduate dean. Very shortly ETS will be 
asking each dean for his help in obtainiag necessary data from the graduate 
school and from each graduate department and program. It is certainly to a 
department's awn self-interest td provide this information. The deans will be 
* asked to coordinate the collection and return of data to ETS, Thus the degrCe of 
success of the project will depend squarely on the cooperation of eyery graduate 
dean, ^ 
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3. Annual enrollment survey. President Page has already referred in his 
report to the results of another cooperativeactivity, the CGS-GRE Soard 
Annual GraduaV^)orEnrollment Surve"y.?W^enipt will be made to review 
the resylts here since* Dr. Page has already "summarized them and a detailed 
report will shortly be mailed to each CGS dean. We do wish to ex-press 
appreciation for the excellent cooperatiort of the deans and .their staffs. 
overall response rate to this questionnaire was an amazing 93%, alrmTStTig^ 
of for^a survey, which is an indication of the^ importance placed on this activity 
by the" CGS membership. . . it h^ 

It is the intention of CGS and the GR^ Board to make thi^ an annual 
naivity-and to continue to report the results at the annual meetiTigs/However, 
t/k form and procedures employed will be reviewed carefully. We are aware>.for 
example, that a smuJl delay in timing, miglu have produced answers to more"* 
questions, and that some of the questions which require breakdowns of data 
niiglit not ^ avaibbte .this early at some institutions, the GRE program staff at ' 
ETS would welcome coiiiments and suggestions. from the deans concerning this 
survey. 

* . 

Conference of Chairmen of 
Grafluate and Professional Testing Programs 

The major testing programs at the gradua.te and professional school level face 
a number of similar problems and engage in m^ny of the-same types of activity; 
. Durmg'the past year, it was decided to assemble the chairmen of the three 
graduate and professional level testing programs served by ETS, together with a 
feij^additional representatives from each policy-making organization', to discuss 
actiyties and plans of the respective pr6grams and to explore possible areas of 
coo|fcrative action. The three programs represented were Tlie Admissions Test 
for Graduate Study in -Business, the Law School Admissions Test, and the 
Graduate Record Examinations. v • 

The conlerence met twice during the past year and discussed a mimber of 
topics, among them the possibility of cooperation on counseling and other types 
of assistance to undergraduates af the time they are making decisions, about 
postbaccalaureate study, ways of obtaining better information about under- 
graduate grading systems, the now of students iiitovariows fields of graduate and 
professional study and the necessary academic and financial support Iji 
addition, there was extended discussion of philosophies and procedures 
governing the award of financial^id. This led to a third meeting which, with its 
further developments, is described in the immediately following section, which 
included representatives of the three program's named above plus the Association 
of American Medical Colleges and the College Scholarship Sewice Assembly of' 
the .College Boa r.d,. . ' u . • ■ • > •■.■■.>'. 

r 
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Graduate and Professional Financial Aid Council 

At the first mcelin/of the live groups mentioned above, it was agreed (hat 
there was a need to ccyi^Kicr a common approaoij io the uwardin^ of financial 
aid based oji nCed, ancl the group decided to constitute Itself a Graduate and 
Professionaf Fiuancial Aj^ Council with the purpose of exploring the extent to 
which, common approaches, principles and guideline^ could -bo. developed as a 
basis^Jbr awarding financial aid at th^graduate und profession:!! level and, 
flirtherTTlurrxtent to which general ;j|reements on policies would permit the 
development of common systems, lorn\ and procedures for awarding financial 
aid when need is a criterion. Tlus group has now met twice and a smaller task 
force Tias been appointed to work with the HTS staff in atteniptihg to create a 
common form and procedures' to be ifsed in the assessment- of financiaJ neCd. 
. . The GRE Board is well*aware that traditiqnaJly Llie awarding of nmijiciaJ aid 
^lo graduate students has been based largely or entirely on consideration ^f merit. 
By participating in this joint effort it is not attemptir^g^in any way '^o set up 
policies which an in4ividual graduate school is obliged to follow., J4owever, the 
bjard feels that because of recent and impending governirtent actions, 
particuiarly^vvith* respect to loan furrds and. perhaps also in connection with 
certain proposed fellowship programs, Jieed may u\ the near fulure become a 
much more significant factor in the awarding of financial aid Jlhan it has been in 
the past. In such*a .situation iris important that the graduate education 
community have^ a voice in the creation and the nature ^of any system or set of 
forms and prcxedures. which migiu be used with respect to graduate students and 
graduate schools. There are sinne indications 'that if the ' graduate and 
professional school community does not develop such proeedur/s on their own, 
some system not of their own design may be imposed on iHem. In any event, 
if this activity produces a commjL>n system, it will be the voIuti4ary choice of 
individual institutions to decide whether to use it and if so, how Such a system 
will simply provide an orderly assembly and some reductiony^^^ ^'^^'^ ^i^^ ^ 
projection of need: the final decision about the awarding of financial aid and the 
amount of aid will of course be up to the institiMion. Dr. Page, Dean Pelczar, 
Dean Spragg, and Dean Taylor are the <]RH Board representatives on this 
Councih , 

Activities Concerning Minority Group Students 

Recognizing the concern of graduate schools Ifl improve the accessibility of 
graduate study to stutlents from ethnic minority groups, the QRE Board has 
undertaken a number of acfivities,,especially within the past year, in an attempt 
to respond nnirc clearly to this need, *f ■ / . ^ 

Several research projects are ipresently underway to determine tKe specific 
responsfjs of black^students on GRl: test items in contrast to white students, in 
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an effort to deterimne whether and in what ways test items should be modihed. 
Other researcHrseeks to tonipare the validity of the GRE for black and for white 
students. Still other studies in this area are being developed. Action programs to. 
^ help minority students, an area in wliich thfe board feels that immediate^progress 
can be ;iiade., include a program of free administraiipn of the GRE \it 
pfbdomipant.ly binck institutions, and of fee waivers for financially disadvan- 
taged students. The purpose in each Pj^^n]^is to remove the test fee as a barrier 
to consideration of graduate work. 

A publication is being developed primarily for the use of college freshmen 
and sophomores of nvinority background which will attempt to describe a 
number of gradual prclgrams and the kind of prerequisites the students must 
. have to ente^ thejn, T\}k goal is to. develop in tlie students an early interest in 
possible graduate study dnd to alei't thehi t(**the requirements. We hope that this 
publication wij^l be ayailable early next year. 

Other activities might be briefly motioned such as explorations of the 
feasibiirtV of developing /ume kind of counseling-reCruiting cicaringliouse for 
prospective black graduate students and, through the efforts of minority group 
staff members, at ETSf an intensitying of contacts with minority communities' 
concerns and, activities in order to facilitate theGRL^ard's responses t^) needs 
in this area. ' , ' . " ' 

■ ■ • . ' 

Research Activities' 

As previous annual reports have indicated, the GRE Board is continuing and 
expending a sizable research effort' directed at a number of important areas 
covered by its research polices. A major effort in this program is related to 
atjtempts to improve the assessment^, of the validity of the GRE testj by 
/ identifying and evaluating critena which may be more important as measures of 
success in graduate study than grades, in seeking ways to make test results more 
j meaningful and useful by exploring background data of students wb/ch may 
(^enhance the predictive power of Uie testes, in psyt;^onietric investigations to 
ijnprove the usefulness of the tests the^iselves, and through basic theoretical 
studies of new approaches to the assessment of validity which may overcome 
\some of the problems inherent in validity^tudies at the graduate school level. 
Such research includes a study of critical incidents in a student's performance as 
a graduate student which Ipad to a faculty meiiibers' evaluation of him as a 
studen\ One study, being conducted jointly with the Office of Scientific 
Personnel, will utilize data available in that organization's doctoral file. Another 
study is seeking througli .a biographical inventory to develop information which 
may be relevant to the.-assessment of motivation.. 

Finally,^ mention should be made of a major research project undfcrway in 
cooperation with the Law School Admissiorts Test Council and the Association 
of American Medical Colleges that involves an o^nsive survey of college seniors 
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in ail effort lo gather data'-bn decision processes vvhich lead students Wiib varioj^s ' 
fields of posibaccalaureaie educalipn, to describe the ^characteristics of students 
choosing different fields^as welhasof those students who decide not to pursue 
postbaccalaureate studies, and also to learn something of the attitudes of, 
students toward their undergraduate experrc^ices. Data on the first phase of the 
project h^ej>een collec^d and are ISeing analyzed. In the spring of"l972, a 
second questionn^iire will be sent to the. same students to determine, amoiig 
other things' the ways iii which their stated plans concerning postbaccalaureate' 
study have been ful tilled, hovy satisfied they are at firesent with their»situation, 
and tiicir reactions to graduate and' professional school i^dmissions procedures. 

Graduate School Foreign Language Tests 

Nearing Completion and publication is a major research project that relates 
to the Graduate School Foreign Language Testing Program, This project . 
surveyed some 11,000 doctoral recipients vi)ver the 10-year peri^ 1959-69 with 
respect to their use, of a foreign language either during graduate study or after 
receiving the doctoral degree. The study wilK present overall data as well as data 
by 18 major fields of graduate study. We believe that the sfudy is comprehen^e . 
and tinfely and -will be of great interest to the graduate conununity. The report 
should^be available sometime in February 1972 and all CGS deaus will receive a 
complimentary copy, ' 

CNSCUSSION 

Dr, Macmillan: Macmilli^n, Vermont, 1 am cognizant of the discourse 
that we had last evening on timing. 1 am cognizant, of the- problems that 1 have 
faced for financial aid for my practice during this next fall, 1 am aware that it is 
going to become better, 1 am aware that we are facing budgebry probl\^ns with 
our legislatur|;,- We are going to hav« rebuilding budget for 1974 beforS^fcmif 
suggested date of delivery of your report on financial aid. 
J • 1 would suggest that if you get your report out in [ate summer of 1 972 that 
this report may well not be useful to many of us for the admission of stifdents ia 
^the fall of 1973.. Is there any way ti|at your study on financial need arid loans 
can be hastened so that it would be of value to us sooner? 

Spragg: Yes, An announcement concerning the general nature of. the 
time for a really intensive effort. As ii matter of fact, the meeting of this task 
force group, vvl^ch was earlier scheduled t^r late in December, is now scheduled'^ 
■for next ^londay, in an effort ju^to speed flwngs up as much as possible. 

I would like to- recognize Dr.mirns of ETS, who^ 1 think, Ifas comment on 
this, . • ^ ^ * 

Dr, Burns: Yes. The plan is to come out with an announcement and some 
substantive documentation in March as a result of the action of this Council. The 
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, .actiml form with which to work may not be available until the summer, but I ^ 
' think, we should know what this group is going to ha^'c to offer, if anything, if 
. they can work out the problem by sometime in March.. T think the group is 
awari of that problem and is ^ing veryTiard and working on it immSjiately 
' tryiitg to get it out, because \there is a great deal of interest in tjiis problem. If it 
isgoing.to be useful, it ha^got to be ready inaime. 
. Dr/ Spragg: Yes.' An announc'ement concerning the. general nature of the 
?i»,,project can certairily be made in the spring: but I \hink It is s<ill true that the 
actual forms and procedures will probably be late summer. , ■ 

Dr. Newell: I gather that the'answer to my question was, nt^^you really have 
not had a chance to Look at the problems of women's f^nanciakiecds. I wonder, 
since you are going to be using the repox.t immediately , whethfcrit would not 'be 
possible ^ include some viewpoint K^arn this substantial portion of the adult 
\ community that is asking about it. - 

We will look particularly, as I ^ay to the problem of part-time students.^ 
Certainly this is an area where if we ux/ goingto have substantial guidelines, we * 
need to do very severe thinking. It is not an overall problem for,past practice. 1 
. think we do need 5ome new faces. \ 

- Spragg: 1 think I would have to say this conunittee has not engaged in. 
sex discrimination. We have felt that substantial need is- substantial- Tice:d; 
. whether tt is by a young man or a young woman. I recognize your s'Kitement 
.* that sometimes the situation may be different. Perhaps the 43roppsed\deral 
fellowships for students jyho have financial need i^ who come from rinan\ally 
disadvantaged backgrounds, might be interpreted to include the particular kind 
of financial disadvantagement that you are referring to. 
I Dr. Spurr: I think . that what we will do on the"fo?rnal action on these 
committees, if it is acceptable 40 you, is we will entertain a' single motion a'f the 
end|Jp accept all of the reports, but if any ■ individual member, any voting 
member of CGS wishes a separate vote of any individual committee, we shall - # 
separate out that. particular committee ajid vote on it independently. 
.. ■ • ^ * 
COMMITTEE ON EVALUATION AND GRADING 

Dr. Sparks: The substance of our work this year was contained in a lettcry 
we'sent to each of you along with a staff study from hTS on literatUFe in grading-^ 
and evaluation and a study prepared under the auspiecs otf the Anieriifa-n • 
Association of College Registrars and Admission^ Wficers. We asked you in that 
letter for any copies of statements oi standard letters that you use in response to - 
inquiries^ about what nontraditional grading' might mean for admission t>^ 
•graduate school. We received about one-third of the replies that we had hoped >w 
to, and until we receive a better percentage thaa;that. we wiH not proceed with 
, drafting the- statement that we had hoped to draft. We will be bringing to you 
sometime during the ^spring in the mail a kind of statement that we would liker 
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you to respond to. Our'^goal is to (ell it like il-4&<-4ovfaculties,<to prospective 
t students. whatMhe adoption of the utilizat^p of approved methods "of 
noiiiraditional grading would mean when they seek admission to graduate 
school. ' , ' V. 

It jjiay not be possible for us to agree on a siatemejit, Wc are not trying to 
set polic-yrSVc are trying only to inform'several constituencies whjo are vitally 
concerned about how nontradiiional grading will affect admissions policies. We 
will continue to work and. hopefully, have a mailed report to you during the 
^ spring. .. • 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 

«Dr, McGrath: As wc talked about what our commiiiee might do thai would 
be helpful, it did seem to us that perhaps the preparation of some position- 
papeli5 or statements ^on the 'role of research in graduate education and in 
univ^rtities might be very helpful, particularly at this time when so man^T^f the 
^■v^public Veem to think that research is a lot of nonsense, and.it is getting in the 
way ofVvhai the universities should be doing, namely, teaching. And so we 
prepared a statemjiot . whieh^ou ITave. which is entitled, if yoii picked it up on 
. the fii^t dijy of lit meeting, out at thtLXCgisiration desk, "Questions Relating to 
Research^ Graduatt Education, and Societal Needs." which we thought possibly 
thai the ohice of t le Council of Gradi;ate'Schools might be able to use in some 
way or another. V ' ' . ^ * , > » 

^ We prepared anoTJier paper which you do not have.* which is titled. 
"Research and. th^ Universities." And that was addressed to ang^ther public, 
namely, the reading public, 

1 did not mean thjitvquite the way (it Squnded, I was going to say "the ones 
who read the Sunda^^t>ws papers.*.* aird tiia^t kin<l of thing, the educational^ 
column^ in the newspaperyXlowever. we liave^one out witli a dift'erent outlet 
for that- We have sub.miited i^>(*or, possible publiait;ion in the Joiirnal of Higher 
Edi/fdation. \ '\ ^ . ■ 

-The .third document you have. \{ y^u picked it up the other daV. is entitled. 
"Researcli in Education.** And we pr^^red this with the idea thayjust possibly 
the Council of Graduate Scfiools miglit wynt to make a' brochure out of tKis or a 
document of a modified nature, ^ / 

^■II occurred to us tfial while the Council of Graduate School/^^ias six or seven 
brochures on this^or that, which wc have lound to be very jyMpful. it did not 
havc^ brochure ena: research and graduate education. 
y It has. been^ suiVniltdd to the chairman, to the pr^idenk' to the Executive 
Committee, and weliope that they -will see fit to usont as a Brochure, probably' 
witii modincation./and if modification is desired, we would pe glad to help in 
that as directed. / \ 

One more thing before I stop, and that is that we tiVink that if this 
committee is considered to be ^eful to Council of Graduate Schools, that it 
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ought to be expanded' so as 4o hiye, a greater variety pf input. At fhe present 
time it, has only three members, and they Happen to be two physicists and one 
electrical engineer,, so that as youVead tly!se documents', if you think tht^ seem 
to h'dve a certain cast^why,.you are)probabiy right. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

r . ^ ' 

Dr. Lively: At the meeting last year 1 announced ahat this committee had 
determined that a survey of practices and programs available to disadvantaged 
students in the graduate schools of the country would be our primary task. This* 
is in the nature of a progress report during the past year while we have worked 
through several drafts of a questionnaire. 

We now have one which we think contains the essential nigredients and are 
meditating on it ta determine any possible improved wording, om'issions, 
■ redundancies, etc. We also requested that the Executive Coixfmittee consider that 
this questionnaire be cosponsored with the GRE Board, and we ifive also talUd 
with a.rppres^ntaHve of the GRE Board for exploration in that direction. If t* 
possibility ^materializes, we hope to have a questionnaire distributed sometime . 
during the spring, . ' ^ . 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
COST OF GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Dr Deener: Two documents are virtually in print, and we are trying to being 
togeth(^r is^he last summer report with- commentary. All three of these 
documents, a^copy bf them, will be sent to each graduate dean ar\d a copy will 
be sent to eac^li busines^.otTicer in a university graduate school', yjidditional copies 
will be availal^le through CGS. i think tliQy .will be fof salev * ' 

Ai a result of some things that have happened since yesterday mcTrning.we. 
. have a timetable which looks as though we will^ave a revi^frd draft and hope to 
have a meeting with our colleagues. We may possibly get agreement early in 
January, 1 think yesterday *s session was very useful from that point of view. 

The Executive Committer has endorsed in principle the substance of what 
we are trying to do. At a later time in the meeting, 1 will present a resolution to 
you concerning one aspect of the graduate cost^study. ■ *"? * 

Dr. Spurn The^Chair will entertaiij a motion to accept all of the cornmittee 
r^orts that have been prefented, \ j^- 
Mov^ and second. ( / r 

■■ Second, 

Dr. Michael J. Pelciar, Jr, 
..Committee on Policies, Plans, and Resolutions 
December 4, 1971 
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RESOLUTION 

Wlier)bs, fn the long-range view of national needs, Inghly trained per^onSel 
^nust b«''^ttovided in meeting real problems of sjJLiety conLer((^ witi||r 
environment, transportation, poverty, urban renewal, population, changing^ 
r technologies, inlernational relationships, and other a/eas, 

^gjr Wliereas, graduate schools must continue to make major contributio^in the^^ 
professional preparation of talented individuals in the creative and performing 
arts and traditionaf humanistic studies in addition to the basic sciences whether 
or not these contributions are perceived by Society. 

Wliereas, any major interruption in consistent support of graduate and 
professional education will result in the deterioration of the national capacity to 
maintain the educatbn ^nd training of persoiinel. at the highest level. 

>\Tiereas. graduiAe schools are de\feloping new approaches and structure^ 
-directed t6ward the preparation of graduates qualified to cope with ^e ' 
increasingly complex needs of contemporary society,^ ■ .■ ^ 

And whereas, the Council of CTitduate Schools in the United Stales views a^ 
a disservrce to the long-rang<? public^interest the uninforrried aTni>Une often 
exaggerated emphasis on the^ncreasing number of Ph,D, degree lujj(lers in the 
United States. ■ , 

BE IT- RESOLVED, THEREFOR:E, that the Council oi'-Graduate Schools, 
through its nattonul office and membership, make every. effort to impress* upon, 
soiietycthe reacfinCss and tapability of graduate schools in the United States to 
respond to pt:rceivj:d nced§ in pfopoftion to thc^suppctrt proviued by society. - 

Mr, Chairman, I move this, fesolution be adopted, , . ^ ■ 
* ' Dr. Spurr: We have a'triotidn from the' Resolutions CommUtee. Do you wish 
to give us a background on' the reasons for Uiis resolution at this time? 

Dr. Pelczar: Yes. We feel that, one pf the very major obstacles or handicaps 
to promoting the best interest of graduate education has been tf\is sort of 
unqualified large p\iblic headline or off-the-cuff uninformed comment to' the 
effect that there is a. glut, to use terminology that appears in some of the 
pubhcations. a glut on the ma'^rket (^f Ph.D.'s.. 

■. Single instances: For example, a taxidriver who holds a Ph.D. being^viewed 
as reprc;,sentative of the total dc^oral population. S.ucli aii^ittitude we fed has 
permeated the public, and until we\^an reeducate the public in tefms of the facts 
as they exist, perhaps some excesses in certain areas will continue. Nevertheless, 
the long*range needs as we have heard refefred to .by Dr. Heyns a^unch 
yesterday, aifd *this morning by Jo*el Snow, reiterating ih*^ anticTpa-ted large 
demand for differently trained individuals at this high level isjjrQvalent. So again 
I think it is a matter of more properly informing our colleagues outside of the 
field of graduate\education on the problem ^s^.we see it. ^ ;j ■ ■ 

t)r^ Appley,]Nfassachusetts.^ I .would ^ikV to endorse this very, strongly. I 
would ask t ha/ Mike add a *'Wlierea^ si^haVing to. do' with scholarships and 



creative. arts.. This does indeed~address the research in the interest^f natipnal 
need, but it leaves out the idea of a place where grant scholarship can go 

- forward, and I think any statement from this organization should certainly 
include a comment about the need for continuation of the quiet atmosphere of 

. the sort that may not be immediately, productive fey national need, and so I 
W9uld like to endorse this and ask H^t. there W added a "Whereas" program 
along these lines, t . I , 

Spun: I think that, the suggestion is an ^xcelent one, sir, but -.1 anf not 
sure that we can technically do so without clearing it first through the Executive 
Committee. Bui perhaps we' can work "this into some supportive language 

Pelczar: I am su^ . s^ould^ the. consensus from several of the 
committee members here, andW<Sby»i>e wants to speak to the contflry they 
ca^ speak for therasfff^e^, but I feH this would be entirely acceptable ' ^ 
• , Spurf: May/ask fhe President to comment on: Can we amend r'esoljhions 
from the flootnefPlVy? "' . , 

Dr. Page/l thi^^ pro Jdurally it woulcfSuffice, and I would very n,uch like 
the minutesjo show that approval of thfs resolution as p^sented in no way 
. implies tT»«J^/e are abrogating our right ot indeed our dut^ purjpe research 

simply'because it js not perceived to be of an'Mmmediate social impact. 
/ - Spurr: Yes. If my parliamentary readingVi^ acceptable, [ would rule that 
. any amendment to which no m«mber of the Executive Cbmmittee objects can 
be accepted, because I do .believe that tlie language-^oukHimply that any 
'^^.i'9ri*'o be -brought on the Hoor must-be approvf^/ by. tlw Executive 
Committee. We could always, in the case of an emetg^m:y. a v7ry ^greal. need 
adjourn ^d go into a o,^x^^ Executive Committee sess'fcn for this purpose. 

If there is no ctbjection raised by any member of the Executive Committee 
the chair will entertain the amencTment. , , 

Voice: I endorse, \ think, what the resolution seeks, but I hive real concerns 
about asp^-ts and circumsrances. however, that I must express.^ 
/ ■ One is that I thought 'that the Council members of the sovereign body of the 
Council should have the righf to decide, the resolution on wlwdl to vote "not the 
E.xecutive G^mittee, with all deference' and respect to its hardworking 
members. \ ^ . ' > 

Secondly, it seems to,^ that there is another ppitfrwhich I think will r4isf ' 
* .questions, .The remark abiuf uninformed feelingr ol thoughts ur views or 
conclusions about the so-called Ph.D.. I think, is a cL in point. There is a 
surplus of Ph .D.'s in many area^. There is going to continWo be for some time 
We have not been tije mo»t responsible body in this country). We are vi/lnerable ' 
and I do not tliink we can pretend to the contrary. 

At'the same time, it .seenis to me that we have/o tfy to'present to ihe public 
) our. frejTsense of responsibility and purbose and concern, our awareness of 
.need;i/5f the rountry. intellectually as v^lVas in the applied areas of research I 
do not teel the two.can or should be separated. 
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ir^Milki^^ 'ii is enormously diffft'ult/4t S^^ms to pie, for us to discuss a 
^^ri \( <ve do not have it before us physically. I mean, physicall^.un paper. 
•luti(^)U pasted^'by voice vute. ^ ..." ^, 

^ irr: Presumably, an appropriate amendment is agree<} to by ih^ CPPR j-Jl 
Coniifiittee apd the Executive Committee, involving the sense of the suggestions. 
• . 1 understahtl that the graduate cost con\nuttee has a resolution Ur-o^^r. This 
has also been^approyed by the lixccutiyt Committee. _ ^ • - . 

Dr. Deener: Thi3/i> a very short resolution and I ihink when 1 read it you wtll 
see the import of it. ' ; 

RESOLUTION:. ■ ; 

BL- IT RHsWiJitD as a'mutter of policy by the CDuncij of Graduate Schools 
in this annual nieeling assembled tliat the cost of jesearch activity invc|[^jng 
graduate faculty and/or graduate students should be ^mcludcd wholly or an 
appropriate part as one of the costs of graduate education jirrespective of the 
sourci^of ftinds wliicli are used to pay such research cosls,. 
^ This is essentially the position that has beeii eNLpre-sKed in the. couvnr^ntary 
Mfiat wc are preparing. It is designed really to see if the graduate dea^i is.^willing to 
fake a position or whether this is the prtiper position in resf)oiise to those efforts 
vvhjch would split the activities of a university into 'instruction. res^arJ^u and 
.public service, " . v' . * * „ 

Resolution passed by a voice vote. ^ , , . . 

I am. moving adoption of tliis with the approval t)f,,the l:\ecutive Commiiice 

Spurr: The amendments to the constitution may be proposed b\ '1 . 
Executive Comniitteeor by written petitit)n -of onc-tinrd of the men>hcl^. 
However, they originate, or I should say propt)sals for amendments shall be 
received by the Executive Committee and forwarded with recommendations to 
tlie members in writing at least days before the meeting which they are to be 
voted upon, Tq, be adopted t^ey must receive j iwo-tljirds majority of the 
, members voting. The Executive Conumttee proposes, therefore, an amendment 
to delete Article 5 which states: . 

■V 

The IaccuUvc Coinniittcc. atlinj: as a nojyinating coniinittcc, sliali prc^posc a nominee 
lor caeli por>ition at lar^e to be filled Other t^iViinees may be proposed troiir the floor. The 
nominee reeeivinu the largest number of votOs t'of'tin -^m tilled position 'iliall be deelared 
elected. , . - * 

And to substitute a new Article under- Article ^ states as follows ; 

in addition to the I'xecutive Conimtttee. iherc-'sFtiii^ Ac (^1 ) a Nominating: Committee. (2) 
a Ct)mniittee on Membership, whose metntvrs shall ntM be members ot' the I'xer*j|livc 
Committee, and (3) such ^ 'In r standCig committees as may be establisht>^^\v the I'xecaitive 
Committee. ~ :T) 

I'.xcept tor the Nominating Committee, all standinj; committees and ^/c/ //or conimittee»i 
'Jiall be appointed by the Chairman w ith • the advj^ and ci>nsent of the I xecutive 
Comniitljjcr 
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The Nominating Comnntte^^ll consist of 5 members of whom 3 shat be elected each 
yea; by the Council at ifCiSijiuAmecting. and 2 shall be the members-at-large of the 
r.xecutivc Committee whi aVe.compTtting their terms. The Chairman shall be elected by the 
Committee. ., 

At least two weeks before each annual mC?eting of the Council; tho Noininatiiig 
■Committee shall propose to the members of the Council two nominees for members-at-large 
»of the Executive Committee arjd three nominees for members of t|^ Nominating 
Commhttee. These nominations 'shall bo. -made only/after nominations accompanied by 
supf>\Vftirig statements have beon*i.olicited from the member ship -a t-large. 

At^he annuar meeting, atlditiorial nominees may be proposed froj^h the Hoot. The 
, nominees receiving the largest riunk^er of votes for the positions to be tilled shall be declared 
elected. ■ f ' 

The firsl^ljminating Committee established under this article shall consist of three 
members of ^||^Counal appOHited l)y the 1 xecutivtf <\mimittec and the two members of 
.the Council ^ho have -most recently completed their terms as members-at-large of the 
. I xecui'ivo (\'»mmir!i*i.v - . , " 

soihcthing 1)1" a box. Wc have not sabmiucd this days In 
^^'^ - ^ *'^' 'ig- Wc do noj believe, therefore, thal.we cuiild legally take 

^LJt if there is no objection from the lloor. wc will assutlie 
^^^^ ihis'aclion by mai;l ballot 90 days from this time. So if there is 

no objc»ih»ii iruni the lloor, the Executive Coniniillee believes 4hai it can by 
some stretch of interpretation of the consliliiiit)n aiilht)ri/.e a mail ballot by iHl 
CGS members, after Aviiiien notation li^'-Jall CGS members and after u 9o'day 
delay can' request a vote, ^ ' , . 

Voite; Could that' provision hQi^^nx into the prt)posal frt)ni .the Executive 
Committee'.* It seems to J^*ijh^i ii is perfectly valid ftu us to vote on that. We 



are accepting ycnir prc)pc^»i>;ijr<t][iai correct'.* Or were yt>u not prt)pt)sing that to 
be voted on*.* 

Spurr: No. It there is no objection we will Irave a mail ballot on this issue in 
/>Q*days. , / . . , 

Voice: Do ytni want to vole on that*^ I wt)iiM'st) nu)ve. 

Spurn i think that would be iiuile appropriate fv)i- the chair t-o t:nlertl'iin 
a motion to authtui/.e a mail ballot 90 days after this meetinu'on this matter. 

You are now authorizing, the president and the Executive Committee to 
conduct the mail ballot on tliis constitutional ame.ndment'*not sooner than 90 
days from the present time. 

Page:' The' implication then, as I interpret it. is that t4iis would be the 
procedure to be followed at 'the election at the next . annual i;ieeting.. Otherwise, 
no action can be taken until the next- annual meeting. 

Spurr: Yes. The ne»w Executive Committee will appoint- a Nominating 
Committee. Tlie Nominating Committee will solicit nominations, through the 
newsletter and otherwise Jiul \vi(> ^:i|>iiiit a panel not less' than t.wo weeks in . 
advance of'the next annual nieetin'g/' ■ ' 

Voice: Isn't it necessary to ciKuiale tt)^th.c entwe membership and count the 
^)0 days from that date'.'"> 



Spunr: Y^. That is my understanding. We will have to circulate it and 
allow 90 days betore'aVote is called for. We can circulate it probably through a 
newsletter and then have a vote at least- 90;days after the distribution of the 

newsletter. • ' • * . • ^ - 

. . ■••1 ■ ■ * • 

Sf)urr: The qfuestion is to authorize the Executrve Conmiittee to auttuuitc^a 
mail balloj on this amendment. ' \ ^ 

^^j^Passed by a voice vote, . * " " 

Tfaj^e: It oc<;iirred to me just this minute, I think theMast part of that 
give^^Uie instruction as to what will be done this first year. It seems to me titat* 
doc^ not ficcd toj^.^jjded permanently in thQ const ifutk^ t. 

Spurr:)N«, Ifthcfe is no objection to 'that, we can put this into a permanent 
forn)^and the^motion can deal with it. " 
^ Voice: I not sure where we stand niomjLMitarily. I would like to raise a 
quesUc^.asi^to what I see is a difference in terminoU>gy. The third paragraph of 
^your proposal say^ tl^jt tv^o members shall be members of the Executive 
Committee iWu) are completing their term, whereas, the final paragj^ph says two 
n;pmb?i's shalKbe members of the Council who have most recently complcMed 
their tefm. Ijy one - ca^se, they will not be members of the Executive Committee 
and in thjC (Sfffier cas^e they are members of the Executive Committee.- 

Voice: That is bt^use there is a special' inechanism for doing it the first 
tinw. • , ' ' 

' Voice: I dcy^ot understand the necessity t\)r the s'pecial mechanism. ^ 

Voice: It ijeems to me we aie not going .to be able to do it until T 974, if it 
.has to come up I am sorry 1973. If wi Ime to take it up before t^^c ^972, 
meetijig, this is jii?t a way of getting it dtme. ^ * ^ " 

Dee ner: When this goes into permanent effect, the election would take 
place a^i|d the two members would not have actually been retired Jp/- the time 
they are put into nomination, whereas, since this last action will be taken after 
the annual meeting, those t'wo members will have retired at this meeting.' That is 
the only reason for the difference. Next December the two people wliose term 
Expires in December wiJ[l'serve through to the end of the 'busines,s meeting, and 
those are the two who would go off the Council and go on the new committee. 
But we are talking now about people wht) will gt) otf today, and those would be 
the two who would go on the special committee.' So they will have completed 
their term. . 

Spun: I think that is good, Thijt makes sen\e to niQ^ 

Well, ^e are faced with thc^ issue that we do have two members, of the 
Executive C iunmittee 'retiring as of this morning. These are Ed Eigel, St. Louis 
University, and Carroll Miller from Howard Unwersaty. The contin\iing members of 
the Executive Committee are Jacob Cobb of Indiana State University and PhiUp 
Rice of Claremont UniversityTenter, both retiring in 1972, Elizabeth Foster.of 
Bryn Mawr', and Rc^yrt Wolvert(m of Miami University, with terms expiring in 
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1972, The chairman will be at tkb" close of this meeting Dean Dcener. l-will 
.continue as past chairman withouf votC'Yor the following year, and we will, of 
course, have a new chairman-elect. ' " : v ■ 

Spurr: I am, without vote because I am fio' longer an institutional rep-« 
resgntative^ If I want to vote I V^n get'niy-pWn gtfiduate dean out. and then I 
become an institutional represeatatlve^ and^ then ;i".retain my mcMubcrship in 
CGS. But the past chairman needs only to be. a 'person who has;been an 
institutional member. With this in mind, the Executive Committee has already 
be^ens iold.by President Rees. These nominations are placed in front ofyoft.and 
as callodjor'yesterday, nominations from the floor are in order. ■ ' 

Frpm the Hoor Don Stokes and John Turin were nominated and secJonded. 

Spurr: We now have four nominations, then: Dean Kub/.ansky of Boston 
University, Dean Mariella of Loyola of Chicago, Dean Stokes of the University 
of Michigan, and Dean Turin of Toledo University. You may all vote for two. ^ 

Voice: In the yase ofthe two Iwlio were suggested yesterday, each has been 
contacted and has agrtj^e^J to run. ' ^ 

BaHots were ih^n^fealle^ for and the collecting and the counting of.ballots 
ti)i)k place as the itt^ti!n^ e'^)nti'nucd. 

NEW BUSINESS ' ^ ' " 

^ » Oir, Canfield, Drake University: I ;i: irenhis is new businHs^-but did we 

really resolve the issue of being able to ^ ul the i^esolution? 

Spurr: I ruled we could unless the/e wass'onie objection from the l:xeculive 
Committee. , ^ 

Voice: i would move .that this be explored between ht)w and the next annual 
meeting. " . . 

Spurr: 1 do need clarifieation on that; I cannot conceive the Executive 
Cunnnittee objecting. I am bound by the constitution beft)re us. 

Dr. Van Perkins, Univjersity of California Riverside: The questions of 
amending does, it seems'to i^ie^j^se a very seri.ous^questIon- If in fact the CGS h 
not the policy-making body I^TTV organization, if in fact amendments must be 
channeled through the Executive c\mmit(ee, then that strikcs^me as ihe most 
ridiculous kind of procedure. In that regard', I take rather seriously the objection 
expressed last night and expressed again this nu)rning- about the absence t)f 
presentation of resolutions prior to action. 

Obviously, the Executive Committee is busy. Obvit)usly, the E.xeciitive 
Committees of other professional organii^ations far larger than this one. far more 
,hard pressed. by their membership in terms of mternal unrest, and those kinds t)f 
considerations, have in fact reformed Uieir procedures to make it possible for 
more meaningful action to take place on the tloor. ' 

And ! should like to move at this time that the Executive Connnittee take 
under consideration a revision' of the constitution to take into account those 



kinds of ^concerns and sec if we cannot get more timely and meaningful 
infOrpft^ipn so that we can act more effectively at the business meeting. 
■ -• ^'Spurr: f 'jtbink your comments arc quite apropos, and the Executive 
Gtf^'nuiiittcc'will tjndertake to do so. 

Page- 1 do fecull now some earlier discussions in the Executive Committee, 
and I thihk' you did put your-- finger on it. The ConstitU'tion has not 
been brought up-to-date bocjiuse in the early days the Exeeutiyi; Committee was 
fhe Resolutions Committee, in eff^t, and with tfiTal^poTntmcnt of CPPR, which 
has made the Rest)liitions Committee, that lias not been reflected in the, 
const ittit ion. So I tliin^your point is very well taken, Tliat needs tt) be reflected 
if in fuct that committee would then have tlie responsibility for'clearing these as 
wasintended in the earlier instruction. 

Van Perkins: At the risk vf prolonging thus untluly, I would like to^make it 
clear that that was in fact a motion, and I would like io-make it more specific; 
Tliat tlie Executive Comniittee be charged with tliat responsibility and be 
instructed to report to the membership in time so that we can act more 
effectively at the business meeting. 

Spurr; If you want to be a parliamentarian, sir. I will have to rule you 
out of order, because you are bound by the officers who act by constitution. 
And as 1 read the constitution, no action may t)e taken ;un1j|'; the l^cutive 
Committee has had an o'ppor^unity to make a reconimendlrfion- 

I assure you that4lfv*on/;ur with your opinion. I assure you that T think that' 
the majority of tfie Executive Committee agr^ees, witl^ you aixd will lake actVn. 
But^ we are bound, as your officers, by the constitution you Ir.ue iipposed upon 
us. And we will. I assure you. undertake to make recomni^nd.i lions to chai^ge 
the constitution which binds us. And if in that anyone is not ^atisfied'. they may 
bring through the amendment policy changes in tiie constitution. ^ « 

Is there any objectioH to authorizing us to include such matters in the mail 
ballot ^>0 days hence? ■ ^ 

If there i.^ no objection. \ will assume that the Executive Committee has that 
autiiority ^ • V , 

The next meeting of the CCS will be in 1972 at New Orleans, in 1973 at 
Colonial VVilhan'isburg. The dates are the first week in December. Generally 
speaking, the llrst Thursday. Friday, and Saturday in December. 

I would like at this time to express appreciation to a number of people, but 
t\j'o of theni particularly come to mind, who are leaving the ranks of the Council 
of Graduate Schools and who are extremely etfective in this organization. They 
arL\our immediate past chairman. Dr. Mina Rees:who is retiring at tlie end of 
this yedr. and she has trecn an invaluable leadefin this organiz^jtion: and also 
Carroll L. Miller. Graduate Dean oj Howard University, is leaving the Executive 
Conihiiltee after long service*, arid I think we owe him a particular acknowledge-' 
ment. 



At this time, I vvouldjike to announce the incoming chairn^an-elect. I think 
you all kno\v^Dean George Springer of the University of New Mexico, and I 
invited George to come up and join us at the podium. 

I would like at Jliis tij^j^now to turn over the gavel to the new chairman. It 
is really a A^ery^Jiandsome gavel. It is date3*I96L It has been. u^d now 10 years 
by the chairman of this organization, and by turning this over to Dave Deener, I 
welcome him as your new Chairman, , •. 

Deener: I understtind that the new 'ChaifiTiap shquld adjoiirn the meeting, 
which I will proceed to do. i ' ., \ V - 

VoicQi Since oar preceding chairman cannot include himself among those 
who he just mentioned, Carroll Miller a'nd Mina Rees, I wjbuld like to include 
Him. He also re goipg tp a new job, and, even though he is staying on the 
Executive Committet, I (liink we owe him a vote of thanks for his services. • 

Deener: As a result of the ball(*, Kubzansky and Maciella have been elected. 

Deener: Before I do adjourn, thougli, one of the sessions we are trying' 
out in experiment is the one ipimediately following this which will be informal 
but> open to try to get some idea as to what th6 next program should be like or 
any future activities of the Council, and I hope those who have ideas will stay. 

The new program chairman is the chairman-elect. Dean Springer, and he vvill 
preside over that session. * 

9 If there is no fyr^lier business J declare this meeting adj^iurried. 

.... ' . ' •* V. ■ ' 
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The Councirof Graduate Schools in the Unrted States 

Washington, D.C. 

. Statement of Income and Expenses ' ; 
For the Year Ended December 3 1, 1971* - 



INCOME 
Dues- 1971 
Interest 

Sales of Publications 
Administrative Fees from Consultations 
Grants-National Science Foundation 
Sale of Used Furnishings and I- quipment 
Annual Meeting 
Salary Reimbursement 



$1Q9,200.00 
. 1 1,370,38 
2.527,05 
6.050,00 

■ 36.000,00 
^ -7S,00 
6,980,00 
2.789,34 



TOTAL INCOME 

Deduct: 



$174,991.77 



EXPENSES . 

Salaries \ ' . ^ 
Employees* Benefits 
Payroll Taxes 
Rpnt , : 
Telephone 

Office Supplies and itxpenscs 
^ Postage' arid Mailing - 

Printing and Duplicating (Inc^^ding Publications) 
Dues 

Insurance and Bonding ' . ' 

Subscriptions and Publications 
Personal Property Taxes 
Travel 

Staff S 2.432.72 

1 Committees 8.139.13 



Meetings 

Annual Meeting 

Slimmer Workshop 

Business and Committee 
WiLson-Bloland Study. 
Contribution -The Gustave O. Arlt 

Award Fund ' 
Furniture and Equipment . 
Miscellaneous % 
Expenditures from Grants 

National Science Foundation 
' Carnegie Corp. of New York 



TOTAL EXPENSES 



4.439.23 
1.939.00 
1.384.47 



r% 38.880.00 
5,227.94 



$ 62.550,76 
12.929.6^ 
1.906.88 
8,931.96 
' 1,399.42 
803.27 
2.087.56 
8.3^2,25 
978,00^ 
' 391.00 
'•39L.pi, 
140.23 



10.57*1.85 



7.762,70 
920.00 

1.000.00 
332.18 
S19.16 



44.107.94 



165,876.46 
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$- 1,305.99 



2.589.33 



'£X(|BSS0F I^ICONfE O^R EXPENSES 

ed(Scf: 

Decrease A tlnremiUed Payroll Deductions 

Dcceilbcr 31, 1970 $ -2,937.4C 

; . . Dcccliber 31, 1971 / ^1,631.44 

J*« .\-;'*;. Increase^ tinieimbuited CbQsuitadons ■ r~ 
■ , ;■ and A;)enses ' > .? * .. % 

' December 31, 1971 V -rS 10,311: 

"%\ J» ' December 31, 1970 V > ■ ^'Z- ^,, >7,722?l 
I Net Increase in Cash and United Slaiesr ~r~ 

Balance January^ 1971 (CasJ^ apd Uriited ^. , . 
States TreaAuy Bills)-PeT Prior A'udi^ Rfcpbft ' 

^ - >, ' , 

/ j^yU-ANCE'DECEMBER^l. l'97l-» / ^ " ^ Sj 
• " • (Cash and United St'atcvXlVa^ury Bills) y « 



ACCOUNTEDFOR AS FOL,LO\VS:* • - 

•Cash , ;.'J ' ■., * - ;,• 

On Deposit -The Rigg^ National/ - ■ ■]^:". 

BankofVVashin^ton^D.):;^ ^^^^^ ^. ; 

Checking Account f , :* \ **$ Vj<55^.6b ^ . ' 

Jimc Deposit, b\ih \2lX\in\' . 100,000.00 / $ 1 07^59.60 
Savings Accounts-National Pamiimc"nt'^~"'~^~^' ^ " . 

federal Savings and Lbah Xs.s'6ciafion. ./ 42,776.53 
Petty Cash " »• ' ; ' .^' ' - ♦ ' 50.00 



$ 9,115.31 



3.895.32 
^$ ,5,219.99 
174,314.14 

$179,534.13 



$30,000.00 United States TrcasurV Bills:. 
Due 2/03/72 -.At Cost \ - - ' 



* ,$150,386.13 

29.148.00 $179,534.13 



NOTE: Tlii^ Oxfcbit.rHlccts the'caNyfeceipts and disbursements method of aceounting. 
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Officers and Committees . i 

For the year following the December 1971 meeting 

' ■ ■■ ' ■ * ' , * « 

Executive Committee * , 

David R. Deener, Tulane University (Ghaimi;in) 
Stephen H. Spurr, University of'Te\as at Austin (Past Chairman) 
George P. Springer, University 6f Nefw Mexico (Chairnian-Elect) 
Jacob E. Cpbb, iTidiana State University (1.972) 
Philip M. Rice, ClaremoAt Graduate*Schb(5r (1972) 
Elizabeth R. Foster, Bryp Mawr College (1973) .. 
Robert E. Wolverton, Miami University .(•1973) • 
Philip E. Kubzansj^^,Voston UniVersit'^ (1^74) 
Raymond P. Mariella; Loyola-University (1974) 
J. Boyd Page, Cbuncil of Grjiduate Schools, ex officio 

Membership Committee ^ ^ 

Earle L/Canfield, Drake University (Chairman) (197: 
Robert:M. Bock,* University of Wisconsin (1972) 
Charles A.- Leone, Bowling Green Slate University,( P 

Committee on Policies, Plans, arid Resolutions 

Michael J. Pelczar, University of Maryland (Chairman) (197*3) 
Michael J. Brennan, Brown University (1972) » > 

" Elizabeth R. Foster, Bryn MaWr College (1972) 

Robefrt B.^^Tpulouse, r^ofth Texas State University (1972) 
Robert f/liruh, Kansas State University (1973) ; 
George KSpringer,. University of Ne^>lexico.( 1973) 

Jvint Committee on Accreditation ' • . 
Jacob E. Cobb, Indiana State University 
Joseph L. McCarthy, University of Washington ■ 
. J. Boyd Page, Council of Graduate Schools, ex officio 

Committee on Nondegree and Other Post baccalaureate Programs 

Norman N. Durham, Oklahoma StateHjniversity (Chairman) ( 1974) 
George G. Mallinson, Western Michigan UniversiV (4972) 
Daniel J. 0*Kane, University of Pennsylvania (.1973) ' 
. James E. Gl-egg, California State University, Chioo (l'l"74) 
Mary E. Huey, Texas WomanYs University ( 1974) 



/ 
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CGS Members of (he Graduate Record Examinations Beard 

Allen F. Strehler, Carnegie-Mellon University (1973) • . 
David R. Deener. Tulane University (1974) 
Robert H/McFarland. University of Missouri at Rolla (1974) 
^-.Michael J. Pelczar, University of Maryland (1974) 

(The Graduate Record Examinations Board consists of this Committee, 
along with four representatives ^amed^by the Association of Graduate 
Schools^ and eiglu elected at l^rgc by the appointed repiesefitatives.) 

^'K, ... . •' • ■ ■ 
AFGRADsExecutive Deans ComnAttfe r ' f. - * 

Gu stave O. Arlt, University of CalifornHi,.Los An|<iles (Cfi simian) 
Robert H.^J<fker, Northwestern UniversitV ' ♦ ' \ ' . 




Miller, Howard University . ^ . 

Herbert. P;'Rhodes, University of Arizona, . . 
. "Philip M. Rice. Claremont Graduate School 

* S. D. Shirley Spragg, University of Rochester 
Robert D. Stout, Lehigh University 

Phyllis W. Wafts, California State University, Fresno ' 

(Members of this Committee are appointed by the President of the African- 
"^^^ American Institute 'J^" nomination by the President of CGS.) 

Advisory Committee to tlie Institute o)ln{<trnatiQnal Education 

J. Boyd Page, CeMicil of Graduate Schools, ejc c>/jf?c7V> (CliaiHnan) 
Sanborn C. Brown, Massachusetts institute of Technology (1972) 
George H. Huganir, Temple University ( 1972) ; > . , ' 
Francis M. Boddv, University of Minnesota (1973) ; ■ , 

Allen G. Man, University of California. Davis (.1973) 

Committee on Admissions and Advanced Standing. . . 

Andrew J. Hein, University of Minnesota (Chairman) ( 1973) 
• David S. Sparks, University of Maryland (1972) - : 

Robert H. Wolverton, Miami University ( 1972) ' , *' : , \, 

Henry'C. Torrey, Rutgers University ( 1973) . 
Joseph A. Pittman, North Cawlina Central Univers1t|^(1974') f ' 

Co/nmitteevn Research '* ■ . * . 

■ Dalf C. Ray,'Qeorgia Institute of Technology (thairman) ( 1 975) 
John^Ar^llon, Univer^ty of Louisville ( 19'72) . ' * " 

Mark C. Ebersole, Temple University (1974) 



Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers 

Alvin H. Proctor, Kansas State College of Pittsburg (Chairman) (1973) 
James F. Hornig, Dartmouth College ( 1972) ^ . :^ 

Charles T. Lester, Em'ory University (1972) •; • 

Philip M. Rice, Claremont Graduate School (1972) . ^ '' 1 
Eugene Arden, Long Island Universit^^ (1973) , . ' * 
Jacob E. Cobb, Indiana State University (1973) 

Committee on Financial Aid, for Graduate Students 

Francis M. Boddy , University, of Minnespta (Chairman) 1 972) 
^ p. Shirle>^Spragg, .University of Rochester(1972) A 

Max Copdrich, Louisiana State University (1973) ' 
Phyllis Lachs, Bryn Mawr College (1974) 
Donald White, Boston Cojlege (19^4) " 

4 / -I 

Committee on Disadvantaged Students ^ 

. Edwin L LiveJy, Uniye^ty of Akron (Chairman) (1973) 

L Wesley ElliJtt,Fis^niversity (197,2) ^ ' 

Oscar Zeichn^i^CT^ College of the City u/iversity of Islew York (1972) 

Ralph Lewis^^iversity of Michigan ( l^'jl) ^ 
/ James Finlay, Fordham University (1974) 

Kathryn McCarthy. Tufts University (1974). 

Comrftittee on Graduate School Governance and Administrutioh 

John K. Major, New Y9rk University,(ChaiiTnan) (1^) 
Frederick N. Andrew^, Purdue University (1973) 
: OUsH.Shao, University of the Pacific (1973) 
Thomas C. Rumble, Way^ie State University (1974) 

Committee on Costs of Graduate Education 

David R. Deener, Tulane University (Chairman) 

Wayne C. Hall, State Universlty'of New York at Binghamton 

Thomas D. Jarrett, Atlanta University - 

FranklinT. IGJpatrick, University of Delaware 

Joseph L. Nl/Cqrthy, University of;Washington ^ 

J: Boyd Page, Council of Graduaie^^hools, ex officio 

Allan Tucker, State University' System of Florida ,^ ^ 

Robert H. W(?ssjDl, University of Cincinnati 

Gustave O. Arlt Award Fund Advisory Committee \ . ■ 

Robe^rt J. Henle, S. J., Georgetown University ' 
Robert C. Predmore, Duke University 

Robert E. Wolverton, Miami Unjftfersity * 
t 

V 
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* The Constitution of the 
Council of Graduate Schools in the United States 



/; Name ^ ' • ^ 

This organization shall be called the Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States. ^ . 

2. Purpose ; ' ' ' * 

The Council is established to provide graduate schools in the United States 
with a comprehensive and widely representative body through which tolSolMsel 
and act together: ' ' ^ 

• Its purpose is the improvement and advancement of graduate educaticfii. The 
^gxirview of the Council includes all matters germane to this purpose. The Council 
shall act to examine needs, ascertain be$.t practices and ji'rocedures, antf r^Hfer 
assistance as indicated; it may initiate research for the furthering of the purpose. 
It shall provide a forum for, the consideration of problems and their. solutions, 
and in meetings, conferences, and publications shall define needs and seek means 
of satisfying them in the best interests of graduate education, throughout the 
country. In this function the Council may act in accordance with the needs of 
the times and particular situations to disseminate to the public, to institutions, 
to foundations, to the federal, state, and local government^, and other groups 
whose interest or support is deemed of concern^ information relating to the 
needs of graduate education and tbe best manner of satisfying them. 

In the a^faTysis of graduate education, in the indication of desirable revision 
and further^^kwfT^ in the repre^sentation of needs arid all other functions 
related to effecting its purpose, -the ^uncil not only shall bo free to act as ^jn 
initiating body, but it shall assume direct^obligation for so doing. 
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J. Membership. 1^ ^ . 

Institutions applying for membership shall be considered in the liglu of the 
following criteria: ^ ^ • 

Applicants for meriibership must be* accredited by the appropriate 
regional accrediting agency as a college -w university approved for the 
• offering of graduate work. ^ \ 

b. Applicants mflst have conferred at least thirty degrees of Master of Arts 
or Master of Science or teij Doctor of Philoso^l]^^ degrees, or appropriate 
combination, within thc .three-year period prcs^p^g application. 

c. The degrees conferred n;ust be adequately distributed ov^r at lej^sl?. three 
distinct disciplines, such as but not limited to: . ? \ ' 



;X ^griculturf electricaTengineering music 

X-:' anthropology English ' pharmacology - 

astonomy entomology philosophy 

„ bacteriology ^ fine arts ' physics 
biochemistry French ^ / physiology 

botany ' geography ' ppUtical science 

chemical engineeriYig geology ^ psychology 

, chemistry German . Russian 

j^civil engineering ' history sociology 

.classics mathematics j^, ^ Spanish 

reconpmics mechanical engineering zoology 

The Committee on Membtrship^ shalLconsid^r all applications in the liglu of 
these criteria and make appropriate recommendations to. the Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee shall ta)y; final action on all applications, 
for membership and shall report such' action at eaeh Annua! Meeting. 

The Executive Committee may invite and approve applications by foVeiga ' 
institutions of good standing for affiliation with the Council if such"'institutions , 
JTieet all.criteria' for. membership except accreditation by an American regional ' 
accrediting agency. 'Such affilijxtes~will be extended all the courtesies of 
membership exQept the privilege of votinc 

4, Vqting Power 

In all activities of the Council, each member instUution shall have ohe vote. 
More than one representative of any institution may attend the meeting oF 
the Council, but the member's vote shall be cast by the individual d^ignated as 
the principal representative of the member by the chief administrative ^officer of 
the member institution. * * \ 

5, Vfficers atid Executive Committee ' \' \ 

The officers of the Council and the Executive Committee shall be a 
* Chairman, a Chairman-Elect, and the imniodiate Past Chairman, each serving for', 
a, term of one year. In the absence of Jl|)^(h^^ the Chairman-Elect shall be 
'the presiding officer of the Executive Coni|f^iee and the Council, • ^ 

There shall be an Executive Committee of nine voting members, composed 
:pf the Chairman, the Chairman-Elect, the Past Chairman, and six members-at- 
Jarge.Jwo members-at-large sl|^l be elected by tFie Council at each Annual 
Meeting for terms of three years'^ach, beginning if^imediately after the Annual 

Meeting. ' ^ ^ 

' The Chairmaij-Elect, chosen by thc- Executive Coijimittee from its own pasT" 
or prese'ht membership, shall serve in that capacity for one year. The following 
year, he will assume the office of Chairman, and the following year, the office 
PastiChairman. " ■ , ■ 
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"The Executive Committee, acTing as a nominating-committee, shall propose a 
nominee for each positix)n at targe to be filled. Other nominees may be proposed^^ 
from the floor. The nominee receiving^he*largest number of votfes for an unfilled 
position shall be declared elected/ / : = . \ ^ 

Each voting member of ^heJ^^cutiye/Committee must be the principal 
'representative of a member ofrtii^"€oynC!l, andp^ne may serve for.>v<:^ 
consecutive full ternis. ' V 

If th^ Chairman is unitle to cdntinue in office!) the Chairmdn-EleGt shall, 
suctj^ed immediately to th^ chairmanship, and the. Executive Committee shall 
choose a new Chairman-Elect; ^ 

" Any vacancies occurring among the membership-at-large of the. Executive • 
Committee shall,be' filled by the Executive.>Committee until the next Annual 
Meeting,, at which time the Council shall eleCt a replacement for the balance of 
the term. * 

^* 

6> Executive Officers ' , = ' 

K._^j'rie clyef executive officer of the Council shalfbe a Presicient;,who shall be a 
s2arle3^offic5r, appointed by>th? Executive Committee arid-, serving ' at its 
pkasuFC. The president shall serve as dU' ex -officio member of the Executive 
Committee without a vote. , 

7. Duties and Powers of the Executive Committee * : 

In addkion to the duties and powers vested in the Executive CommiUee 
elsewhere' in this Constitution, the Executive Committee may,, specifically: 
employ such staff and establish such offices as may seem necessUry;4ncorporate; 
undertake itself, or through its agents, to raise funds for thjj Council and to 
accept and expend monies for the Council;^ take initiative and act for the Council 
in aH matters including matters of policy and public statement exceptAvhy;e 
limited by this Constitution or by actions of the Council. 

8. Committees ' - ^ . . ■ 

In additionlu-^he Executivt^ Committee, there ,shajl be a Committee on 
Membership, Mose members shall not be meipbers of the, .Executive Committee^ 
This committee -shall be ,ippointed'by ihe Chairman with-the advice and consent 
gf the Ekeoitivc Committee. _ 

Otiier\$tanding fpmmittecs may be v^stablishevby the Executive Committee. 
' Both standing and ad hoc committees shall be appointed^jj^he Chairman 
with the rtfivice and consent of the Lxecutive Committer ^ 

. 9. Meetings , ' . '-^v^ ■ . , ' - • ^ " 

. The enuncil shall hold an AnnuaPMeeting at a tinie'and place determined by 

the Executive Committee. The Council may meet at^'othep^imeiJ on 'call of the 

Executive Committee. . . ^.s^- ^ - 

% - ■ ■ " • ^ ■ ■ : 



. The E;j,ecutive Ci>iiimittee shall be responsible for the agenda for meetings of 
^ the Council. Reports and proposals to be' submitted for action by the Council 
shall be filed with the Executive Committee before they may be submitted for 
general discussion by the Council. No legitimate report or proposal may bp 
blocked from presentation to the Council, but action on any proposal may not 
be taken until the Executiv < ommittee has had 'an opportunity to make a 
recommendation. * 

In matters not provided lui in this Constitution, parliamentary procedure 
shall be governed by Robert 5 Rules of Order, Revised. 

10. Limitation of Powers *" ^ 

No act of the Council shall be held to control the policy or line of action of 
any member institution. 

11. Dues 

Membership dues shall be proposed by the Executive Committee and must 
be approved by the majority of t,he membersliip after due notice, 

72. Amendments^ » 

Amendments to this Constitution may be proposed by the Executive 
Committee or by written petition of one-third of the members. However they 
originate, proposals for amendment shall be received by the Executive 
Committee aiiU forwarded with recommendations to the members, in writing, at 
least ninety days before the meeting at whicji they are to be voted upon. To be 
adopted, proposed .amendit^ls must receive . the approval of a two-thirds 
majority of the menabers voting at the announced riieetlng 

' o; 

13. Bylaws 

Bylaws may be established by the Executive Committee at any regular or 
special meeting, subject to ratification by a simple majority vote of tlie Council 
at the next Annual Meeting. 

BYLAWS 

«*- 

I. In conformity with Article 6 of the Constitution, the President of the 
Council of Graduate Schools in the United States shall he pajd an annual 
salary to be determined by the Executive Conmiittee plus such pe/quisites as 
may be necessary for the proper conj^luct of the office and such travel as niay . 
be deemed essential." The President is authorized to employ such additional • 
personnel as is, in liis judgment, necessary for the proper conducY of the 
office, to establish bank account^ in the name of the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States, and to draw chevks and invest' monies against 
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- the Council \s account or accounts, subject to an aniiuiil audit of the books of 
the Touncirby a Certified Publie'Accguiitant and approval-by the Executive. 
. Coniniittee. - ■ / ' 

.The Riggs iMational Bank of Washington, « hereby designated a 

depositary for the funds of this association and the said bank is hereby 
authorized and directed to -|ray checks and other orders for the^aynient.of 
money drawn in the naine-of this association when signed by the President 
and the said bank shall not be Teijuircd, in any case, to make inquiry 

i fcspecting the ^^ppHcations of any instrument executed in virtue of liiis 
resolution, or of the proceeds llicrefroni. nor be undcf any obligation to see 
to the application of such instrumci^t o^ proceeds. 

In the event. of the dissolutit)n of the Council of Xjraduale Schools,*all then 
exisring-rassets of the G<?uncil sl^all be disttibuted in equal parts to the 
iii;;ftitutioirs which will at that time be members of the Council.'* 

After JanuaryTl, the Tisval year of the Cc^mcil of C;raduatc Schools in 

the Uniteil States will correspond to the calendar year. (]Pnor*f!f this date, 
the fiscal year jan from April I through March 3 1 .)r ' 

In the eveiiPof the death -or disak^Iity t)f the President of ihe-Council. the 
Chairman shall immediately call a meering t)f the i:xcaiAv%iC''ommit tec to 
select an ActiiJ^ President, who shall assume (he responsibilities of the 
President, as they are six'cilled in Article O.of the Constitution and in Bylaws 

I and 2, uiUil the appomlmtnt of a new President. 

'• ■ v 

/ 4^I^)(1:I)URAL P()IJni.S ' 

Annual meetinf^s of the Council shall be held duruigor neai the fiist week of 
Dccemher. * 

II a nieniber resigns, fl must reapply, tor admission in the normal way if it 
wislies to resume membership. *J 

Membe/:5hip or afliliation, with or'wilhout vote, ol non-academic institu- 
•tfons, asscK'iations, or foundations is uiulesiiable, V 

Insli(uli()ns accepted to membershij) prior to Septeml)er I m any,[^iven y^'ar 
are required to pay dues for that fiscal year. 
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Whe Council of Graduate Schools in 
The United States 



Member Ihltitutions 



Abilene Christian College >\ 
Adelphi University ' 
AiF Force Institule of Technology 
:\ Alfred University 

* American Universit}^ ' 
Andrevy^;University 2^ 
Api^t^difian S^hte University 
^ Arizona St^tc University . i 
"Atlanta (Aliversity 
Auburn Uhiversity 

^ Ball State University 

Baylor College of M^v^lne 
Baylor University ' 
*Boston Cofiege - 
V Button University -$ 

Bowling Gffcn Sidda University 
Bradley University 
*Brandcis University 
Brigham Young University 
Brooklyn College oF the 

City University of New York 
' *Brown University 

*Bryn Mawr College ' 

♦California Institute of Technology 
California State Collegp at Fullerton 
Califoi-nia State College at llayward. 
Qaliforniii State Collegc^il 
Long Beach M 
* California State College at 

Los Angelas * , 

Canisius College 
*Carnegie-Mell on, University 
♦^^se Western Reserve University * 
^Catholic Uitiversity of Am(^*ricS' 
Cental Mich ijjan Universfty ' 
Central Missouri ^late College 
Central Washington State Colloue"'*^ 
. 4. 



ChicagaState University 
>i<^hico State College 

The City College of the 

City University of New York 

The City University^of NewVdrk 
*Claremont Graduate School 
*Clark University ' 

Clarkson College ot^ Technology 

Clemson University - 

Colgate University 

College of the Holy Names 

College of Saint Rose 

College of William and Mary 

Colorado School of Mines 

Colorado State University 
♦Columbia University 

Connecticut College 
♦Cornell University 

Creigluon University , 

Dartmouth College 
De Paul University 
Drake University 
Drexel University 
*Duke University 
Duquesne University 

Last CarolinaJUniversity 

Last Tennessee State University 

-4-:a>t T^xas State Urriversity , 
l'a,sterj[i Michigan University 

♦Lniory University 

Fisk University 

I'lorida Atlantic University 
♦Florida Sta4e University 
♦Fordham University . 

Fort Mays Kansas^tate College 

I'resno State College 
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George Peabody College 
♦George WasHlngton University 
*GeorgetdWn University ♦ 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Georgia State University 



•Hahnemann Medical College & 

Hospital of Philadelphia 
♦Harvard University 
Hofstra University 
Howard University 
Hunter College of the 

City University of New York 

Idaho State University 
*Illinois Institute of Technology 

Illinois State University 

Immaculate Heart College 

Indiana State University 
*Indiana Universit}- 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
*U)wa State University 

JohiiCarroll Ui]iversity 
*Johns Hopkins University 

. Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Kansas State Teachers College 

*Kansas State University 
Kent State University 

i 

Laiuar University 

*rehigh University i 
Loma Linda University * 
Long Island University 

*Louisi anil State University 
Louisiana State University 

in New Orleans 
Louisiana Tech University 
Lowell Technological Institute 

*Loyola University/ 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 

[yiankato State College 
Marquette University 
*Massacluisetts Institute o\' ' 
Technology 



Medical College of Georgia 
Medical College of Virginia 1 
Memphis State University 
Miami University 
♦Michigan State University 
Michigan Technologj^l University 
Middle Tennessee Slate University 
Mississippi College 
Mississippi State University 
Montana State University 
Mi>fittlair State College 
Morgan Slate College 
Murray State University 

Naval Postgraduate School 
New 'Mex^ico Institute of Mining 

and Technology 
New Mexico State University 

*New School for S^al Research 

*New York University 
Newark College of Engineering 
Niagara University 
North Carolina Central University 

♦North Carolina Stale University 
at Raleigh 
North Dakota State University 
North Texas State University ' 
Northeast Louisiana State College 
Northeastern Illinois State College 
Northeastern University 
Northern' Illinois University 
Northwestern Stale University 

*Northwesiern University 

Oakland University 
*Ohio State University 

Ohio University;^ ^ 
♦Oklahoma Slate University 

Old Dominion University 
*Oregon Stale University 

Pacific Union College 
*Pennsylvania Stpte University 

Pepperdine University 
♦Polytechnic Institule of Brooklyn 
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Pratt Institute 
*PrincetorjiJniversity 
*Purdue University 

Queens College of the ^ 

City* University of New York 

*Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
*Ricc University 
♦Rockefeller University 
* Roosevelt University 
♦Rutgers, The State Universiiy 

Sacramento State College 
♦Saint John's University 
♦Saint Louis University 
^aint 'Mary 's Ujiiversity 
Sam Houston State University 
Sam ford University 
San Diego State College 
San Fernando. Valley State College 
San Francisco State College 
San Jose State College 
Seattle University 
Seton Hall University 
South Dakota State University 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Illinio&Unil^rsity 

at Edwardsville 
Southern Methodist University 
Southwest Texas State University 
♦Stanford University 
State University College of 

Arts & Science at Geneseo 
State University of New York 

at Albany 
State University of New York 

at Binghamton 
♦State University of New York 

at Buffalo 
State University of New York— 

Downstate Medical Center 
State University of New York at 

Stony Brook 




\ , Stephen F. Austin State UniversityJ 
Stetson University 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
♦Syracuse University 

*Temp\e University 

Tennessee Technolo: 
♦Texas A&M University 

Texas Christian University 

Texas Southern University* 

Texas Tech University 

Texas Woman's Unive)rsity 
omas JeffersonU^iversity 

Trinity University • 
♦Tufts University 
♦Tulane University 

Juskegee Institute 

United States International 

U)fi1ve"rsit3^' 
Utat^tate University 

^ ♦Vanderbilt University 
Villanova University 
♦Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Wagner College 

♦Washington State University 

♦Washington University 

♦Wayne State University ] 
Wesleyan University • 
West Texas State University 

♦West Virginia University 
Western Illinois University 
Western Michigan University 
Western State College of Colorado. 

■ Western Washington State College 
Wichita State University 
Winthrop College , 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Xavier Univejrsity 

♦Yale University 
Yeshiva ^yniversity ^ 
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University of Akron 
^University of Alabama 

University of Alabama in 
Huntsville 

University of Alabama at 

Birmingham 
University of Alabama at 

Huntsville 
^University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 
^University of California at Berkeley 

University of California at Davis 

University of California at Irvine 
^University of California at 
■ Los Ai|^geles 

University of California at 

Riverside 
XJniversity of California at 
San Diego 

University of California at ■ 

Santa Barbara 
^University of Chicago 
^University of Cincinnati 
^University of Colorado 
^University of Connecticut 

University of Dayton 
♦University of Delaware 
♦University of Denver 

University of Detroit 
*Universrty of Florida 

University of Georgia 

liniversity of Hawaii 

University of Houston 

University of Idaho 
♦University of Illinois 

University of Illinois. at 
Qliicago Circle 
♦University of Iowa ' , 
♦University of Kansas- 
♦University of Kentucky 

University of Louisville- 

University of Maine 

if 



♦University of hfarf"yland 
♦University of Massachusetts . 

University of.Miajiii • ' 

♦University of Michigan 
♦University of Minnesota 
. University of Mississippi 
♦University of Missouri at 
Coliflwfeia 

University of Missouri at 
Kansas City , 

University of Missouri at Rolla 

University of Montana 
♦University of Nebraska 

University of Nebraska at Omaha 

University of Nevada 

University of New Hampshfire 

University of Ngw Mexico 

♦University of North Carolina at 

Chapel Hill - 
University of North Carolina at 

Greensboro 
♦University of North Dakota 

University of Northern Colorado 

University of Northern Iowa 
♦University of Notre Dame 
♦University of Oklahoma 
♦University of OVegon 

University of the Pacific 
♦University of Pennsylvania 
♦University of Pittsburgh 

University of Rhode Island 

University of Richmond 
♦University of Rochester 

University of San Francisco 

University of Santa Clara 

University of Scranton 

University of South Carolina 

University of South Dakota 
.University of South Florida 
♦University of Southerri*California 

University of Southern Mississippi 
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University of Tennessee Medical Uni^sity of Vermont 

'-'"'^^ *University of Virginia 
*University^f Tennessee System • *University of Washington 

♦University rff Texas ' *University of Wisconsin 
University of Toledo University of Wisconsin-MUwaukee 

University of Tulsa *University of Wyoming 
♦University of Utah 



*F(nmding institutions. 



